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BAROMBX  SPICKS 
SPICK  KSSKNTIAL  OILS 
MILLBO  SPICKS 
SPICK  OLBO-RBSINS 


COMPLETE  SPICE  SERVICE 


We  would  welcome  a  visit  by  any  Food  Manufacturer  to  our 
Food  Development  Laboratory  where  new  spicing  recipes  are 
continuaiiy  being  tested. 


STAFFORD  ALLEN  A  SONS  LiMiTED,  Wharf  Road.  London,  N.1 
Telephone:  CLErkenwell  1000 


90  tumbles  in  Bowaters  Tappi’ 
Drum  test  prove  SCOTCH  | 
Brand  Filament  tape  the  best 
reinforcement  for  cartons , 


This  carton,  reinforced  with  conventional  strapping,  has  hurst,  exposing  An  identical  carton,  to  which  'SCOTCH'  Brand  Filament  Tape  has  been 
its  contents  to  further  damage  and  opportunity  for  pilfering.  applied  as  reinforcement,  remains  intact. 


The  extraordinary  tensile  strength  and  shock-absorbing  The  results  of  these  tests,  seen  above,  show  beyond  doubt 
qualities  of  ‘SCOTCH’  Brand  Filament  Tape  have  been  that  Filament  Tape  has  the  strength  and  resilience  to  with- 
proved  by  Bowaters  rigorous  ‘Tappi’  Drum  Test.  stand  the  roughest  treatment.  What  they  do  not  show  are 


i 


Two  identical  cartons — one  sealed  by  conventional  strap¬ 
ping,  the  other  by  Filament  Tape — were  subjected  to  90 
tumbles  in  the  ‘Tappi’  Drum,  a  large  revolving  drum  in 
which  articles  under  test  are  tossed  and  tumbled  to  simulate 
rough-handling  received  in  transit.  Following  this,  each 
carton  was  dropped  three  times  on  different  corners  from  a 
height  of  3  feet. 


the  qualities  of  easy  handling,  quick  application,  safety, 
easy  disposal,  lightness  and  economy  which  emphasise  that 
‘SCOTCH’  Brand  Filament  Tape  is  the  modern  way  to 
reinforce  cartons  of  almost  every  description. 

No.  880  ‘SCOTCH’  Brand  Rayon  Filament  Tape  and  No.  898 
‘SCOTCH’  Brand  Glass  Filament  Tape  are  two  of  a  wide 
range  of  ‘SCOTCH’  Brand  Tapes  for  Industry. 


Scotch 

FILAMENT  TAPE 

ANOTHill^^^^l^PKOOUCT 

MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.,  3M  House,  Wigmore  Street.  London  W.l.  HUNter  552/ 
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Poodfech 

turbohat 


Foodtech 

Automatic 

Feed 

Mincer 


K.S.  Universal 
Mincemaster 


Over  200  satisfied  users  of  this 
machine  in  the  U.K.  alone, 

Accepts  all  foodstuffs — 

even  the  toughest —  ^ 

and  reduces  in 

seconds  to  a  smooth 

uniform  mix  that  remains  consistent 

for  more  binding  power  and  better 

colour. 


High  speed  fully  auto¬ 
matic  Mincer.  Outputs 
up  to  6  tons  per  hour 
withonly  I8h.p.  Smaller 
models  in  many  sizes. 


552/ 

rtiirf 


I  581  a-581  b  Creen  Lanes, Harringay,N.8 

I  (JdCI  I  ^11  LTCI.  I  Tel:  MOUntview  2226/7 
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and  weaves  in  the  roll  or  made 
up  to  fit  any  type  of  Filter 
Press.  Centrifuge  bags  and 
shapes  of  all  descriptions.  In 
Cotton,  Nylon,  Terylene, 
P.V.C.  and  other  fibres. 


S^H.JOHNSON&CoLtd 

Chemical  Engineers 
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1  lie  mg  new  name  in 
Bakery  Engineering 


STRAHMANN 
CONTINUOUS  MIXER 


WRAPPERS 


PAN-O-MAT 
AUTOMATIC 
SOFT  ROLL 
PLANT  J 


DIVIDERS 


OVENS 


SLICERS 


ROUNDER 


DEPANNERS 


Whether  you’re  contemplating  one  replacement  machine  or  a 
completely  new  fully-automated  bakery,  see  SIMON-A  M  F  first. 
SIMON-A  M  F  resources  cover  every  stage  from  mixing  the  dough 
to  wrapping  the  finished  product.  The  best  of  British,  American 
and  continental  machinery  is  now  available,  backed  by  the  SIMON* 
A  M  F  service  that  includes  everything — planning,  design,  building, 
machinery  installation  and  full  servicing  of  all  bakery  equipment. 


See  SIMON-A  M  F  for  a  complete  range  of  bakery  equipment 


CHEADLE  HEATH  •  STOCKPORT  •  CHESHIRE 
TEL  :  GATLEY  3621  •  TELEX  No.  66-287 
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Youngman,  W.  C.,  Ltd. 


Zimmerman,  C.,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


del  E  5  Leaflet  NWL  •  I 

Handles  tin,  glass,  fibre  or  other  cylindrical  containers  from  108 
to  502  (1^*  to  5^')  diameter  by  1 12  to  708  (IJ'  to  7^')  in  height, 
without  use  of  change  parts.  Change  from  one  size  to  another 
taking  only  2  minutes.  Other  features  include:  infinitely  variable 
speed  drive,  2kW  gum  pot  heater  with  accurate  thermostatic 
cpntrol,  also  simple  and  positive  regulation  of  the  lap  paste. 


'E5.CAN  LABELLER' 

JUST  ONE  from  our  wide  range 
of  semi  and  fully  aufomafic 

LABELLING  MACHINES 


This  heavy  duty  "NEW-WAY”  model 
E5.  straight  through  can  labeller  incor¬ 
porates  a  new  elevating  feature  with 
high  discharge  point  that  in  many  cases 
permits  direct  gravity  feed  to  the 
"caser”. 


It  will  handle  up  to  500  or  more  containers  per  minute, 
with  equal  facility,  depending  on  size  of  can  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  feed.  The  label  magazine  holds  3,000  labels 
and  can  be  refilled  without  stopping  the  machine. 


PURDY  MACHINERY  CO.  LTD 

41-42  PRESCOT  STREET.  LONDON.  E  l 

ROYAL  8401 


jacw/h/» 
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The  By-Product  Plant 
with  a  World-wide 
Reputation 


Inedible  Dry  Rendering  Plants.  For 
Processing:  Condemned  Carcasses 
Dead  Animals,  Bones.  Butcher 
Scrap. 


Edible  Dry  Rendering  Plants.  For 
Processing:  Caul  and  ruffle  fats  in 
Beef  and  Lambs,  clean  fatty  trim¬ 
mings  from  Viscera,  leaf  and  back 
fats  in  Flogs,  edible  cuts  of  meats, 
green  bones. 


The  specially  designed  steam  heated  agitator  is  a 
salient  feature  of  the  Atlas  Cooker,  reducing  rendering 
time  by  more  than  30  per  cent  and  ensuring  a  smaller 
fat  content  in  the  finished  meal.  The  reduced  time 
factor  gives  a  reduction  in  power  consumption. 

Atlas  also  specialise  in  Refrigeration  plants  specific¬ 
ally  for  Abattoirs  and  meat  factories. 

Let  us  discuss  your  requirements  with  you. 


29  CROMWELL  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.l 

TELEPHONE:  KENSINGTON  8263 


ABATTOIR  ENGINEERS  LTD 


(Sssssiii 


Specialists  in  the  large  scale  manufacture  of  pure  synthetic  vitamins 

ROCHE  PRODUCTS  LTD  •  15  MANCHESTER  SQUARE  •  LONDON  W1 


dl-alpha-Tocopheryl  Acetate 
dl-alpha-Tocopherol 


Roche 


Aneurine  Hydrochloride 
&  Mononitrate 
Riboflavin  &  Rlboflavin-5’- 
pbosphate  Sodium 
Nicotinic  Acid  &  Amide 
Calcium-D-pantothenate 
Pyridoxine  Hydrochloride 


IT'S  BETTER 


WHEN  IT’S 
B.P.  BAKED 

Biscuits  to  a  book-worm 

are  pleasure  in  parenthesis,  a  literary  tea  party,  crisp  anecdotes,  enjoyment  italicised.  Biscuits  mean  different  things  to 
different  people.  But  what  do  they  mean  to  you?  Production  problems?  Packaging  difficulties?  Raw  materials  wastage?  The 
fact  is,  that  whatever  you  want  in  biscuit  production,  whether  it’s  a  specific  item  of  equipment  for  chocolate  enrobing 
or  a  completely  automatic  line  from  bulk  storage  ingredients  handling  right  through  to  the  baking,  cooling,  cartoning 
and  wrapping  of  the  finished  product,  B.P.  machinery  can  provide  it.  Baker  Perkins  Ltd.,  Westwood  Works,  Peterborough. 


BP/Bk/24 
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The  cleanest,  most  hygienic, 
most  trouble-free  way  to  move  food 
from  A  to  B  on  a  production  line  is 


iV 


•L' 


SCANDURA  PVC  BELTINO  IS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BBA  — BRITISH  BELTING  &  ASBESTOS  LTD.,  CLECKHEATON,  YORKSHIRE 
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A  200  gallon  steam-tacketed 
pan  with  4  speed  counter¬ 
rotating  agitator. 

Photo  by  kind  permission 
of  Helena  Rubinstein  Limited. 


Giusti  experience  In  building  better  plant,  yet  prices  and  delivery 
processing  plant  and  vessels  for  dates  are  as  keen  as  ever, 
the  Food,  Chemical.  Pharmaceutical  A  Giusti  technical  representa- 
and  Dairy  Industries  goes  back  more  tive  will  always  discuss  your 
than  40  years.  Modem  factory  ex-  requirements  without  obligation, 
tensions  and  equipment  are  helping  Please  write  or  telephone  for 
Giusti  craftsmen  to  produce  still  full  details. 


four  of  a  Battery  of  Seven  Mixing  Vesseb. 

Photo  by  kind  permission  of  Horlicks  Ltd. 

GIUSTI  &  SON  LIMITED 

Belle  Isle  Works  210-212  York  Way  Kings  Cross  London  N7 
Telephone:  NORth  5021-5 
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Let's  be  absolutely  honest  about  it.  We  don't  know  why  so 
many  food  manufacturers  use  our  malt  products — and  they 
won't  tell  us. 

It  must  be  a  very  good  reason  because  we  sell  such  a  lot  to 
them. 

Now,  we  aren't  offering  any  prizes  but  we'd  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  anyone  with  a  theory;  in  particular  from  those  food 
makers  we  don't  yet  supply. 

Especially  if  they  enclose  an  order. 


EDME  LTD 

84-86  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l 
Telephone:  REGent  556314 

Works  amt  Auto  Mist  ley,  Essex 

Telegrams:  Eclme,  Piccy,  London 


BRITAIN’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MALT  EXTRACT 
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This  is  why — 

Flavour-perfection  compels  repeat  sales.  And  you  can  rely  on  IFF-flavour-perfected  products 
to  be  precisely  the  same  each  time  they  are  purchased. 

I  lighly  skilled  chemists  at  If^  can  establish  an  exclusive  flavour  for  your  product  exactly  in 
harmony  with  current  public  taste. 

VC  ith  its  world-wide  organisation  IFF  can  help  you  in  the  international  market.  Uniform  manufacturing 
and  rigid  quality  control  in  all  its  plants  is  your  guarantee  that  IFF  flavours  remain  consistent  from 
batch  to  batch.  Don’t  let  your  products  remain  on  the  shelf!  Let  IFT  put  the  taste  in  your  product. 


POLAK  &  SCHWARZ  VAN  AMERINGEN-HAEBLER 


INTERNATIONAL  FLAVORS  A  FRAGRANCES  I.F.F.  (GREAT  BRITAIN)  LTD 


50.  GREAT  CAMBRIDGE  ROAD.  ENFIELD-MIDDLESEX 


TELEPHONE  ENFIELD  6781.  TELEGRAMS  INTERIFF 


Creators  and  Manufacturers  of  Flavours,  Fragrances  and  Aromatic  Chemicals 


AROtNTINA  AUtTHIA  BCLOIUM  BHAZIL  CANADA  rHANCK  QIMMANV  OMtAT  ■HITAIN  ITALY  NCTHKIILANOt  NORWAY  SOUTH  AFRICA  SWCDCN  tWITZCRLANO  USA 
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Architect:  Thomas  K.  Makin,  a.r.i.b.a. 
Mairt  Contractor:  Howe  &  Bishop  Ltd. 
Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Brickwoods  Limited 


Full  information  and  samples  available  from 


where  beer  is  made... 


At  Brickwoods  Brewery,  Portsmouth,  beer  is  made 
by  the  ‘dropping  system’.  The  progress  from  malt,  sugars, 
hops  to  the  well-known  local  brew  takes  place 
in  equipment  mounted  on  three  suspended  floors.  Throughout, 
the  floors  are  protected  by  RHEPANOL  BA  plastic  sheeting 
in  an  Acalor  floor  system.  Because  of  its  impermeability 
to  moisture,  resistance  to  attack  by  chemicals 
and  cleaning  solutions  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  joined, 
RHEPANOL  BA  provides  an  added  insurance  against  corrosion. 

An  age-proof,  rot-proof  membrane,  it  outdates  conventional  materials. 
For  prooflng  floors,  foundations,  walls,  roofs, 
pools,  conduits,  RHEPANOL  BA  makes  a  lifelong  barrier. 

Flooring  by  Acalor  (1948)  Limited,  Crawley,  Sussex 


Acalor 

lay 

down 


RHEPANOL  BA  1  f^r  iwmaheiit,  practii^probfing 


(formerly  OPPANOL  BA) 


F.  A.  HUGHES  &  CO  LIMITED  4  Stanhope  Gate  London  W1  Hyde  Park  6080 
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You’ve  read  the  latest  achievements  in  food  research.  Have  you  heard  the  other  side  of  the  story  .  .  .  the  equip¬ 
ment  side?  The  specialists  in  stainless  steel,  T.R.F.,  have  come  up  with  yet  another  success  —  the  too  gallon  tilting 
pan,  illustrated,  fitted  with  a  slow  speed  motor  unit,  agitator  blade  operating  at  20  r.p.m.  and  finished  in  dull  polished 
stainless  steel  with  a  mild  steel  base.  Tackling  particular  problems  like  this  has  resulted  in  one  of  many  hundred 
success  stories  from  T.R.F.  Experience  counts.  With  design,  planning  and  production  facts  at  their  fingertips,  T.R.F. 

can  put  their  wisdom  to  your  very  good  use. 


TAYLOR  RUSTLESS  FITTINGS  CO.  LIMITED 
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DICALITE  DEPARTMENT  •  GREAT  LAKES  CARBON  CORPORATION  •  612  SO.  FLOWER  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  17,  CALIFORNIA 


Unique  Additive  Filtration  Discards  Filtrate 


DICALITE  EXPORT  REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA  •  E.  A.  Tate,  Ing.  •  Hafen,  S.  A. 

Buenos  Aires 

AUSTRALIA  •  Swift  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Victoria; 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Brisbane,  Queensland; 
Adelaide,  So.  Australia 
AUSTRIA  •  Messrs.  Filtra,  Vienna 

BELGIUM  •  Messrs.  Elesco,  SPRL,  Brussels 
Dicalite  Europe  Nord,  S.  A.,  Brussels  1 

BRASIL  •  Somapi  S.  A.  Commercio  Industria, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo 

CANADA  (Eastern)  •  Lee  Benner  Chemicals  Ltd., 
Toronto  S,  Ontario;  Montreal  28,  Quebec 

CANADA  (Western)  •  Stanley  Brock.  Ltd.,  Calgary, 
Alberta;  Edmonton,  Alberta;  Vancouver,  B.  C.; 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  •  (Breweries)  The  Paul  Moore 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
CHILE  •  Grace  Quimica  Division  of  Grace  y  Cia 
(Chile)  S.  A.,  Santiago 
COLDMBIA  •  General  Sales  Corporation  del 
Occidente,  Ltda.,  Cali  •  Matenales  Tecnicos, 
Ltda.,  Bogota,  Medellin 
COSTA  RICA  •  (Same  as  Nicaragua) 

CUBA  •  J.  C.  Tarafa  •  J.  M.  Sierra,  Habana 
DENMARK  •  Kemidroga  A/S,  Copenhagen,  K 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  Abarca  Dominicana 
C.  por  A.,  Ciudad  Trujillo 

ECUADOR  •  Bosch  Electro  Diesel,  Quito,  Guayaquil 
EIRE  •  (Same  as  Great  Britain) 

FINLAND  •  Bang  &  Co.,  A  B,  Helsinki 
FRANCE  •  Herfilco,  Clichy,  Seine 
GREAT  BRITAIN  •  F.  W.  Berk  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

London  W.  1 

HAITI  •  (Same  as  Puerto  Rico) 

HOLLAND  •  N.  V.  Chemicalien  Im.  &  Export  MiJ., 
Amsterdam  C 

HONDURAS  •  (Same  as  Nicaragua) 

HONG  KONG  •  Swire  &  Maclaine,  Ltd. 

INDIA  •  Larsen  &  Toubro,  Ltd., 

Bombay  1,  Calcutta,  Madras,  New  Delhi 

ITALY  •  Dicalite  Europe  Sud,  S.  P.  A.,  Milano 
JAMAICA,  B.  W.  I.  •  House  of  Myers,  Ltd.,  Kingston 
JAPAN  •  Great  Lakes  Carbon  Corporation,  Tokyo 
KOREA  •  Hankook  Kiryo  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seoul 
MEXICO  •  LUBOSA— Luis  Borioli,  S.  A.,  Tiber  #91, 
Mexico  5,  D.  F. 

NEW  ZEALAND  •  A.  M.  Satterthwaite  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Christchurch,  C.  1  •  Anzak,  Aukland  C.  1 

NICARAGUA  •  E.  R.  McGuire,  Managua,  C.  A. 
NORWAY  •  Paus  ft  Paus  A/S,  Oslo 
PANAMA  •  Cardoze  ft  Lindo  S.  A.,  Panama  City 
PERU  •  International  Machinery  Co.,  Lima 
PHILIPPINES  •  Theo.  H.  Davies  ft  Co.,  Manila,  Luzon 
PORTUGAL  •  Antonio  Pacheco  Agostinho,  Ltd.,  Lisbon 
PUERTO  RICO  •  Abarca  Warehouses  Corp.,  San  Juan 
SINGAPORE  •  Henry  Waugh  ft  Co.,  Ltd. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  •  G.  J.  Wevell  (Pty)  Ltd., 

Selby,  Johannesburg 

SPAIN  •  Messrs.  Lapeyra  ft  Taltavull,  S.  L.,  Barcelona 
SWEDEN  •  Messrs.  G.  ft  L.  Beijer,  Gothenburg  2 
SWITZERUND  •  (Same  as  Italy) 

THAIUND  •  Henry  Waugh  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bangkok 
TAIWAN  •  William  Hunt  Company. 

Taichang  Industrial  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Taipei 
URUGUAY  •  Industries  Quimicas  Uruguayas, 
"Duperial,”  Montevideo 

VENEZUELA  •  Especial idades  Industries,  S.  A. 

Ilox,  C.  A.,  Caracas 


Marty  HarrLs,  Dicalite  engineer,  reviews  filtration  procedure  with  A.  H 
manager,  and  R.  C.  Mosher,  president  of  Barnett  Laboratories. 


The  food  additive  carotene  is  widely 
used  in  margarine,  shortening,  bakery 
goods  and  pharmaceuticals  where  a 
natural  yellow  color  and  a  high 
potency  of  vitamin  A  is  desirable,  A 
unique  processing  step,  which  might 
be  called  filtration  in  reverse,  is 
employed  by  a  leading  producer  of 
carotene  —  Barnett  Laboratories,  of 
Long  Beach,  California.  Here,  the 
liquid  filtrate  goes  into  cattle  feed  — 
and  the  valuable  carotene  is 
extracted  from  the  filtered-out  solids. 

Barnett  grows  their  own  carrots 
...  a  special  variety  yielding  at  least 
twice  as  much  carotene  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  table  variety,  and  taking  twice 
as  long  to  grow.  After  the  carrots 
are  crushed,  the  carotene  is  washed 


out  and  the  liquid  goes  to  filtration. 
A  Dorr-Oliver  rotary  vacuum  pre¬ 
coat  filter  is  used,  starting  with  an 
inch-and-a-half  precoat  of  Dicalite 
Special  Speedflow  Filteraid.  The 
knife  is  set  for  a  minimum  cut  to 
remove  the  deposited  carotene  mate¬ 
rial  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
filteraid.  This  material  is  flash  dried 
and  air  conveyed  to  the  final  steps  of 
solvent  extraction  and  crystallization. 

Dicalite,  while  helping  Barnett 
work  out  their  filtration  problems, 
was  also  able  to  assist  them  in  design¬ 
ing  the  flash  drying  air  conveyor 
system.  Careful  consideration  of  the 
total  process  is  typical  of  Dicalite 
service.  We’d  be  glad  to  work  with 
you. 


The  solid  crude  carotene  coming  off  Ihe  knife  is  the  object  of  Barnett’s  filtration. 

C  1961  GREAT  LAKES  CARBON  CORPORATION  •  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 
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STAFFORD  ALLEN  &  SONS  LTD.,  WHARF  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.1.  Phone;  CLErkenwell  1000 

TAS/AL.7I7A 
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•UmVMLJtCTBO,  U.P.,  •.C. 
•r*  new  bnln#  mWed  l»y  •  n«w  technique 
givlnq  uneurpeeeed  quality  and  freedom 
from  impuiitlee. 

^ddlgiee  are  alwaya  avallahie  on  requeot. 


Tht  w#uBM  «Nli«  proflwet  to  fr^uwitly  >ixr— Md 
(up  to  <tTH!C  wwl  In  IfW  c— t). 

[i  Th«  toiturv-Ms  tmproMKi  unt^>nnlty. 

Th«  baet  fewid  in  pho»pb«to-rais«d  good* 
I*  comptotoly  *Umii>«^. 

SMBplot.  ttorihtf*  and  ttchntoil  Mrvtc* 


■fo  togty  avallaM*  tros 


CHBMICAIuS  OtamylaaraiitaaOlHaMl 


_e*wwil*1  *■!•■  Oivt«l*n.  0*ndwl«n,  K*«tt 

*Ovn»«  r  Tr — ~~~t  1004 


PHOSPHATE  RAISING  AGENT  TYPE  A 


PHOSPHATE  RAISING  AGENT  TYPE  S 


GLUCONO-DELTA-LACTONE 


up 

go  your 
profits  usin 
Pfizer 

Glucono-delta-lactone 

raising 

agent 


...  be  it  a  56  lb.  van  delivery  or  a  15-ton  express  tanker,  all  Caxton  customers 
receive  the  same  superb  service.  Every  day  tons  upon  tons  of  Caxton’s 
chocolate  couvertures  are  dispatched  from  London,  yet  every  couverture 
user— large  or  small— can  depend  on  prompt,  individual  attention.  And, 
large  or  small,  the  experience  of  our  technical  advisers  is  always  at  your 
service.  One  way  or  another  you’ll  find  it  pays  to  use  Caxton. 


Caxton 


CHOCOLATE  COUVERTURES 


CAXTON  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY  LTD  •  LONDON  N.22  •  BOWES  PARK  4902  7  •  AND  AT  GLASGOW  C.2  •  DOUGLAS  0919 
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Does  yo^  salt  cost  more  than  it  need? 

There  are  no  sacks  to  pay  for  when  you  take  delivery 
in  bulk  from  I.C.I.— and  no  waste  of  valuable  storage 
space,  no  laborious,  costly  handling,  no  risk  of  con¬ 
tamination.  Seven  tons  of  Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt  can 
be  pumped  direct  into  your  brine-making  saturator 
from  one  of  I.C.I.'s  air  discharge  vehicles  in  less  than 
30  minutes.  All  you  need  to  do  is  install  a  length  of 
4'-bore  pipe:  I.C.I.  does  the  rest. 

Send  for  free  copies  of  the  booklet  'Salt  by  Pipeline’ 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd 
London,  S.W.1. 
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food 

processing 
plant  and 
machinery 


For  vegetable  preparation  in  canning,  quick  freezing,  dehydration  and  accelerated  freeze  drying, 
•  The  Scalder  Blancher  illustrated  is  just  one  of  the  Braby  range  for  vegetable  preparation. 


In  addition  to  manufacturing  unit  machines  for  the 
Food  Processor  we  also  specialise  in  the  design  and 
supply  of  complete  small  canneries,  of  particular 
interest  to  overseas  Government  and  Development 
Corporations. 

LET  US  KNOW  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU 


Special  stainless  steel  mesh  belt. 

Blanching  or  Scalding  time  continuously 
variable. 

Designed  to  avoid  condensate  marking  of 
products. 

Sulphiting  equipmant  fitted  as  standard  to 
improve  product  colour  and  storage  qualities. 


Home  and  Export  Sales 


Materials  Handling  Division. 


Briby  House.  Smithfield  Street.  London,  E.C.I.  Telephone:  CENtral  2388 
Teleframs:  Courteous,  London  E.C.I.  Cables'  Xenophon,  Cent,  London. 

Member  of  Braby  of  Britain  Croup. 
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fUMtn 

first  in  level 

Full  range  of  instruments  and 
typical  applications  are 
outlined  in  a  new  12  page 
colour  booklet,  GL2  /F.M. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 


LEADERS  IN 

LEVEL  CONTROL 
&  INDICATION 


Today,  all  over  the  world,  many  thousands  of 
Fielden  Tektors  and  Telstors  are  providing 
level  control  and  indication  for  almost  every 
kind  of  liquid  and  free-flowing  solid. 

They  are  first  preference  because  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  time;  they  are  stable, 
reliable,  robust  and,  above  all,  —  the  finest 
value  for  money. 

•  Extra  long  cable  lengths  to  permit  centralised 
control 

•  No  moving  parts  in  the  container 

•  Wide  range  of  instruments  to  meet  all  needs 

•  Fail-to-safe  features 

•  Flame-proof  models  available 


CINTMALtSrO  LiVfL  CONTROL 


fUJldtiL 


FIELDEN  ELECTRONICS  LTD  ■  WYTHENSHAWE  ■  MANCHESTER 

Tolopitono  Wythvnshawe  3251  (4  hnet)  Telcqiams:  Humidily  Mancfioslei 
ALSO  AUSTRALIA.  ITALY.CANAOA  AND  U  S  A. 

Branch  Offices  London,  Walsall.  Stocklon-on-Tees.  Edinburqh 
(A  R  Bolton  A  Co.  Ltd  )  A  Dublin.  Aoenfs  thronahout  the  woild 
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We  could  give  you  57  reasons  why 
R.O.  Seals  are  "right  at  the  top" 
this  photograph  shows  six 


,HEINZ4 

JndwiC 


-  ,  METAL  CLOSURES  LIMITED  •  BROMFORD  LANE  •  WEST  BROMWICH  •  STAFFS 

•  elephone:  West  Bromwich  1786  Telex;33322  Telegrams:  Closures,  West  Bromwich  •  London  Office:  40  Brook  Street,  W.l 


HEIN/ 

^LAg( 

/ 

/ 

For  continuous  high 
speed  labelling 
operations  this  fully 
automatic  label 
dispenser  keeps  pace 
with  the  operator. 


INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 
8-10,  PAUL  STREET 


MEANS  LABELS  THAT  STICK  AT  A 
TOUCH... AND  THAT  MEANS 
SPEED,  NO  MESS,  NO  WASTE 
IN  YOUR  LABELLING  METHOD - 

Press  ahead  with 

PRESTICS 

Tht  nama  'PRES TIC’  it  a  Ragd.  Trada  Mark 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet  "Operation  Prestic". 

NAME . . . - 

ADDRESS  . . . 


GORDON  &  QOTCH  (8ELUOTAPE)  LTD.  i  -  fm  | 

•  LONDON  E.C.2.  •  BlShopsgate  6511  l  _ J 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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COMPRESSED  AIR 
THAT  CANNOT  CONTAMINATE 


type  DA 

COMPRESSORS 


NEWARK  NOTTS 

PUMPS  •  COMPRESSORS  •  H  E  AT  ,  E  X  C  H  A  N  G  E  EQUIPMENT 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  technical 
literature  containing  details  of  specifications  and  performances. 


KdeSQuiIi' 


llitigav  e 


len  you  buy  milk  products  you  know  Golden  (jIow.  You  kiiow  Wilts  United  Dairies.  You  kn 
ir  resources,  and  their  overall  ability  to  help  vou  on  technical  problems.  Now  they  are  om’ 
gale  (Milk  Products)  Ltd.  So  the  availability,  the  service  and  the  research  are  intensifiH 
ce  two  of  the  best  go  one  better  to  help  vou.  For  Milk  Powder  in  all  its  forms  (Spray  or  l\oll' 
?etened  Condensed  Milk  (Full  Cream  or  Skim),  Evaporated  Milk  and,  of  course.  Butter,  Clu 
all  other  Dairy  products— whether  you  need  them  in  tons,  cwts.,  lbs.,  gallons  or  cjuarts— l)a(- 
an  expeit  Advisory  Service,  phone  or  write. 


TRO^^  BRIDGE, 


lard  already  escab.|[i: 


•K  LIQUID  GLUCOSE 
4C  POWDERED  GLUCOSE 
4C  CORNFLOUR 
■K  SPECIALITY  STARCHES 


KIRBY-COOPER  (GLUCOSE)  LIMITED  21  FENNEL  STREET  MANCHESTER  4  TEL.  DEANSGATE  6561 
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particularly  in  the  growing  soil* 
serwico  market  where,  olten,  the 
container  does  sell  the  contents. 
Glass  containers  are  preferred,  lor 
they  show  the  products  to  advan* 
tage-and  Key  Glass  containers 
show  them  to  maximum  advantage 
For  evidence  of  shoppers'  prefer¬ 
ence  for  goods  packed  in  glass 
and  lor  impartial  advice  on  your 
container  problem,  contact 


KEY  GLASSWORKS  LTD. 


Factories  at  New  Cross, London 
and  Harlow,  Essex 


SEE  HOW  GOOD  THINGS 


Please  address  all  correspondence  to 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  RONALD  GALE  A  CO  LTD.  7  FURSECROFT.  GEORGE  STREET.  LONDON.  W  1  TEL  PADDINGTON  1825* 
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with  METAL  BOX  PRECISION  CARTONS 


.1*  ■ 

!■■■  ■ 

■■ 


Metal  Box  precision  cartons  make  hiqh-speed  hllmg  and 
closing  a  smooth  trouble-free  operation.  Think  how  much  a 
breakdown  on  the  line  can  cost  you— both  in  lost  time  and  in 
lost  tempers— and  you  see  the  wisdom  of  having  your  cartons 
precision-made. 

Right  from  the  start  Metal  Box  treats  these  extra-efficient 
cartons  as  a  precision  task,  by  establishing  close  liaison  with 
the  manufacturers  of  your  machinery.  Then  v/orking  to  an 
agreed  drawing.  Metal  Box  maintains  the  highest  precision 
standards  at  all  stages,  by  rigorous  control  of  board,  and  by 
using  precision  dies  with  close  tolerances  in  the  manufacturing 
process.  Finally  new  cartons  are  tested  in  your  own  factory,  to 
ensure  complete  satisfaction.  The  result  is  a  carton  expressly 
designed  for  the  machinery  you  are  using — a  carton  you  can 
have  confidence  in  at  the  highest  speeds. 

In  packaging,  precision  pays  —  as  more  and  more 
manufacturers  are  proving.  Write  for  more  information  today. 


The  Paper  Croup  of  The  Metal  Box  Company  Limited  •  37  Baker  Street  •  London  W.l  •  Hunter  5577 
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FROM  THE  PBROy  DALTOM  RANGE  OF 

HEAVY  DUTY  MACHINERY  ^ 


SEYDELMANN  RAPID  GRINDER 

Grinds  as  fast  as  it  can  b«  loaded  through  large  capacity 
stainless  steel  hopper.  I2i  H.P.  3-phase  motor  130  m.m. 
knives  and  discs.  A  really  high-speed  machine — used  by 
leading  sausage  manufacturers  throughout  the  world. 


SEYDELMANN  BOWL  CHOPPER 

Meat,  large  or  small,  frozen,  chilled  or  soft  is  cut  with 
speed  and  precision.  Specially  positioned  narrow  knives 
reduce  friction  to  a  minimum,  thereby  keeping  the 
product  cool  No  other  machine  saves  so  much  time 
and  labour. 


0oeeeieBfiflifeMew99« 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  send  for  full  specifications  of 
these  machines.  Demonstrations  will  gladly  be  arranged 


STOKES  &  DALTON  LTD.  VICTORIA  SPICE  MILLS,  LEEDS  9  Tel.  31701  (10  lines) 
LONDON  SHOWROOMS:  DALTON  HOUSE.  85  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET.  SMITHFIELD.  LONDON 

lirauchcs  in  12  cities  ihrouqhoui  the  countn/ 


s 


— -/or  dUICK  deliveries 
of  all 

ENGINEERING 

SUPPLIES 


including 

HOP  COCKS  &  VALVES 
8022  PACKINGS,  JOINTINGS 
25  BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES 

lines 

OILS  &  GREASES 
HOSES,  FITTINGS,  etc. 

Write  or  phone 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  CO.  LTD 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l 
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Take  Biscuits  for  Instance — she’s  found  that  the  biscuits  which  keep  their  flavour  and 
stay  fresh  longer  are  aluminium  foil  wrapped.  Leading  manufacturers  know  that  Fisher’s 
Foils  have  that  extra  'something'.  The  power  to  attract,  all-important 
in  today's  self-service  stores,  plus  quality  that  inspires  confidence  in  the  product  itself. 

Let  Fisher's  Technical  Staff  find  the  answer  to  your  packaging  question. 

FISHER’S  FOILS  LTD. 

EXHIBITION  GROUNDS,  WEMBLEY.  MIDDLESEX,  ENGLAND.  TELEPHONE:  WEMBLEY  SOI  I  GRAMS:  LIOFNIT  WEMBLEY 
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All  Keyed-up  over 
Equipment  problems? 


Everything  runs  like  clockwork  with 


WARCO 


ALUMINIUM 

EQUIPMENT 


STACKING  CONTAINERS 

4  DEPTHS  NOW  OFFERED 
Cat.  No. 

CS.24 1 59-23f  X I  9^'  CS.24 1 55-23|'x  1 4i'x  5^' 
CS.24 1 57-23^''x  1 4^'x  7|'  CS.24 1 53-23i'x  1 4i'x  3^' 

PRESSED  FROM  ALUMINIUM  ALLOY 

SPECIALLY  TREATED  TO  GIVE  MAXIMUM 
STRENGTH  TO  THE  BASES. 


ir  Absolutely  hygienic  and  easy  to  clean 

'A  Exceptionally  strong  rim  obviating  handles 

'k  Positive  stacking  by  extra  deep  swage 

ir  Available  with  or  without  base  drainage  holes 

ir  Larger  sizes  in  16  gauge,  smaller  sizes  in  18  gauge  Aluminium  Alloy 

ie  Lids  also  available,  common  to  all  sizes 

"k  All  sizes  will  interstack 

Enquin’et  for  all  our  Aluminium  Equipment  welcomed  by 

WARWICK  PRODUCTION  COMPANY  LTD. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ALMIN  GROUP 

BIRMINGHAM  ROAD  •  WARWICK  •  Telephone:  WARWICK  693-496 
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&  SON  Ltd 


Stainless  Steel 
Filters 


Body  of  stainless  steel 
polished  inside  and  out. 

Cage  easily  removed, 
without  tools. 

Dairy  couplings. 

Filtration  down  I 

to  002 .  ' 

Stainless  steel  cage 
and  mesh  insert. 

TAFIC*  insert  for 
corrosive  gas  filtration. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

NEWBURY,  BERKS.,  England. 

Telephone:  NEWBURY  236  (5  lines)  Telegrams:  PLENTY,  NEWBURY,  TELEX 
Telex:  84110 
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LIFE  SPAN:  indefinite  (glass  never  ages),  colouring:  various 
(flint,  pale,  green,  amber,  blue,  opal),  habitat:  United  Glass— 
the  place  to  go  for  the  best  glass  packaging  service. 


•  The  finest  in  modern  glass  package 
design  and  research. 

•  Containers  and  closures  made  together 
to  suit  each  other  perfectly. 


•  Expert  help  and  advice  on  any  glass 
packaging  problem. 

•  The  right  type  of  container  for  every 
kind  of  product. 


Class  makes  the  finest  containers  of  all  —  and  United  Glass  makes  them  by  the  million. 
Let  us  know  how  we  can  help  you. 


UNITED  GLASS 


UNITED  GLASS  LTD.,  LEICESTER  HOUSE,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
TELEPHONE:  CERRARD  8611.  TELEGRAMS;  GLASPAK,  LESQUARE,  LONDON 
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FILM 


gauge  for  gauge 


BRITISH 

CELLOPHANE 

LIMITED 


HF  MPIF  r  r^  HOU'*E 
1  MF  F<PIF  r  r  A  PI.  ACF. 
I  OF4rj*'jE4.  A/  I 


MALT  PRODUCTS 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  FOODS 


Protein  additions  ? 
Vitamin  B  complex? 
Starch  conversion  ? 
Fermentation  balance? 
Flavour  development? 
Laboratory  media? 


GIVE  US  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT! 


Ml  N'i'ON  X  I'iSON  i.l  \i  i'i'Ki) 

<  I  I)  \  K  S  I  I  (>  K  ^  SIOWMXKMI  SltlOlK 

Maltsters  for  more  than  a  Century 


Tn6  new 

This  new  stainless  steel  plug  cock  has  a  floating  plug  suspended  between  two  compressed  sealing  rings. 
Their  pressures  on  the  plug  are  individually  adjustable  by  rotating  the  top  and  bottom  caps  which  are 
easily  freed  by  a  light  tap  with  a  rubber  mallet.  The  joint  rings  can  be  supplied  in  P.T.F.E.,  rubber  or 
neoprene.  It  gives  full  bore  flow,  will  withstand  pressures  up  to  60  p.s.i.  and  is  designed  for  in-place 
cleaning.  Five  sizes  are  available  1",  2",  2^  and  3',  both  two-way  and  three-way. 


Write  for  leaflet  giving  details : 

Talbot  stead  tube  company  ltd  •  green  lane  •  walsall  .  a  ^  company 

OTHER  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE:  STAINLESS.  CARBON  AND  ALLOY  STEEL  TUBES  •  MACHINED  COMPONENT  PARTS  •  STAINLESS  TUBE  FITTINGS  •  BI-METAL 
TUBES  •  ‘FORJENO’  ANO  '  LT '  WELDING  FITTINGS  •  CARBON  AND  ALLOY  DRAWN  AND  GROUND  BARS  AND  WIRE  •  NUCLEAR  COMPONENTS 

T»W  il 
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BOTTLE 

CAP 

PRESS  E 


In  answer  to  bottlers’ 
demands  for  literally 
billions  of  crown  caps, 
E.  W.  Bliss  Co.  offers  a 
complete  line  for  their 
rapid  and  economical 


production. 


Key  machine  in  the 


line  IS  the  Bottle  Cap 


Press,  of  which  two 


models  are  availab  e. 


Completely  automatic  in 
operation,  the  operator 
need  only  keep  the 
magazine  filled  to  ensure 


continuous  effective 


operation  of  the  press. 


No.  37  (16  die)  fitted  with 
rolling  key  clutch  and  spring 
counterbalance  operates  at 
110  strokes  per  minute  and 
gives  up  to  352  caps  per  sheet. 


No.  37A  (24  die)  fitted  with 
air  operated  friction  clutch 
and  air  counterbalance  on 
slide,  operates  at  130  strokes 
per  minute  and  gives  up  to 
528  caps  per  sheet. 


SM/EWe 


DON’T 

GET 


The  Tickofast,  made  specially 
for  fabrics  is 

JUST  ONE 

of  a  full  range  of  labels,  window- 
stickers,  etc.,  by  Tickoply — the 
name  that  means  today’s  smartest 
self-adhesive  labelling. 


TAKE  ONE  OFF 

and  press  it  to  any  firm  surface- 
see  how  it  sticks  and  sticks ! 


Stick  this  on  your  shirt. 


See  how  it  sticks  and  sticks! 


APPLY  THE  OTHER  TO  YOUR 
LETTER-PAPER 

and  mail  to  us  today. 


Itv  MWnafl  Mi  KTMU 
iTTKtMnm  D 


A  INKiMST  lAKl 


nfitf  lOinB 

IfV  MWCMU  AM  KTAIU 
MraiMMIflE 


A  TIOWFAST  UKL 


SELF  ADHESIVE  LABELLING 


•  ^ 


/ 


It’s  called  a  ‘MINI’. 

It’s  the  fantastic  new  ‘baby’  of  a 

FULL  RANGE 

of  manual  and  electrically- 
controlled  dispensers,  applicators 
and  overprinters  by  Tickoply — 
the  name  that  means  tody’s 
smartest  self-adhesive  labelling. 


SEE  HOW  IT  WORKS 


Tickoply  Self-Adhesive  Labels 


Tickoply  Dispensers 
Tickoply  Applicators 
Tickopiy  Overprinters 

'lickopS’W 

TICKOPLY  DIVISION.  TICKOPRES  LTD., 
Head  Ofice:  7-S  Old  Ballay,  Leadea  E.G.4. 
Talaphoaa;  CITy5S7S/S 


1 


THIS 


..DISPENSER  CAN  BE  YOURS 


dther  by  joying  the  label  game  over-page  or  by  completing  and  sending  us  the  form  below.  This 
toy  dispenser,  loaded  with  self-adhesive  labels,  will  give  you  a  practical  introduction  to  the 


—absolutely  the  first,  lost  and  word  for  miles  and  miles  of  the  best  labds 

.  . .  blank  or  ready-primed,  minror-clazed,  gold  foil,  silver  foil,  day-^;lo, 
that  will  stay  put  or  will  remove  easity,  that  can  replace  metal  plates  or 
will  stick  on  nmics . . .  dispensed  with  blissful  ease  firom  the  extensive 
range  of  Tickoply  dispensers,  applicators  and  overprimers. 


FILL 


i 


YOURSELF 


Please  send  FREE  toy 
dispenser  and  full  details 
of  the  COMPLETE 
TICKOPLY  SYSTEM 


Type  of  business 


Address 


To:  TICKOPLY  DIVISION,  TICKOPRES  LTD., 
Head  Office:  7-8  Old  Bailey,  London  E.C.4. 
Telephone:  CITy  5373/6 


in 


;  WHAT’S 
EATING 

YOUR 

EQUIPMENT? 


Would  it  be  acid  ?  An  alkali,  perhaps  ?  Or  even  a  highly  active  solvent  ?  Certainly  any  or  all  of  these  can  constitute  a  major  corro¬ 
sion  problem  in  many  an  industrial  process.  Or  they  did  do  so  before  KEEBUSH  and  KEEGLAS  made  things  so  much  easier. 
Since  Kestner  introduced  KEEBUSH  some  30  years  ago,  this  tough,  lightweight  plastic— it’s  a  phenol-formaldehyde  resin  —  has 
proved  its  exceptional  anti-corrosive  properties  in  almost  innumerable  forms,  from  pumps  and  fans  to  pickling  baths  and  pressure 
vessels. 

Even  a  complete  plant,  handling  a  variety  of  corrosive  agents,  can  be  most  advantageously  fabricated  as  a  unit,  using  this  supremely 
versatile  material.  Mouldings  up  to  20,000  lb  in  weight  and  tanks  too  feet  long  are  regularly  produced  in  one  or  other  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  grades  of  Keebush.  Different  resins  and  fillers,  with  equally  variable  manufacturing  techniques,  enable  precisely  the  required 
qualities  to  be  secured. 

But  Kestner  didn’t  stop  there  —  they  have  also  developed  KEEGLAS,  a  series  of  light,  strong,  acid-resistant  glass  fibres,  offered 
in  the  complete  range  of  Kestner  unit  plant. 

Further,  Kestner  are  exploiting  the  industrial  applications  of  such  other  plastics  as  PVC,  Terylene,  Nylon  and  Courtelle  in  finding 
the  answer  to  every  corrosion  problem. 

And  every  such  problem  Kestner  examine  individually  —as  they  will  look  into  yours,  if  you  simply  write  to  the  address  below : — 


^  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 

THE  KZIT.^IER  EVAPORATOR  A  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD  •  5  GROSVENOR  GARDENS  •  LONDON,  SW1 
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DAWS  CRF.AMF.KIES 
(SALTASH)  LTD 


J.  LYONS  A  CO.  LTD 
CREENFORD,  MIDDX. 


MVNTON  A  FISON  LTD 


washed  by  W.H 


Offle*  *  Works:  Norwood  Strsst,  Blackburn,  Lancs. 

Telephone:  Blackburn  4195-6.  Telegrams:  Bilelines,  Blackburn. 

SnMM  W.H.5. 
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WRIGHT  HARGREAVES  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD. 


W.  H.  washing  equipment  handles  containers  with 
amazing  speed  and  thoroughness.  Out  they  come, 
clean  as  whistles,  completely  ready  for  further 
service. 

W.  H.  have  solved  can,  chum  and  container 
washing  problems  in  many  industries,  and  their 
wealth  of  experience  is  freely  at  your  disposal.  If 
you  have  a  container-washing  problem,  Wright 
Hargreaves  can  supply  the  answer— either  as  a 
standard  machine,  or  as  equipment  specially 
tailored  to  meet  your  individual  requireuKnts. 


Hand-fed  and  Automatic  rotary  equipment 
for  washing/sterilizing  containers  at  a  rate  of 
up  to  360  per  hour. 

Straight-through  systems 
—  fully  automatic— for  washing/sterilizing  up 
to  720  containers  of  varying  sizes  per  hour. 
Automatic  removal,  washing  and  replacement 
of  lids  can  be  incorporated.  Power  conveyors 
with  'Patent'  non-friction  bends  are  available 
to  help  further  speed  the  operation. 

Whatever  your  problem,  we’ll  be  happy  to 
study  it  and  make  recommendations. 


Wright  Hargreaves  are  the  sok  agents  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  for 
Silkeborg  Plate  Heat  Exchangers  that  meet  the  highest  standards  of  the  food  industry. 


double-quick  time 


in 


MILK  MARKETING  BOARD 
ASPATRIA,  CUMBERLAND 


IN  ALL  FORMS  &  FINISHES 


SHEET  STRIP  BAR 
TUBE  - WIRE- 
SECTIONS - 
FASTENINGS  - 


OVER  25  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  PROCESSING  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL 


PADLEY  &  VENABLES  LTD. 

SUPREX  WORKS  •  MIDDLEMORE  LANE  WEST  •  ALDRIDGE  •  NR.  WALSALL 
PHONE:  ALDRIDGE 52831 
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Delivered  on  time . . .  fresh  and  fine 


imam 


with  long  life  petrol  or  diesel  power  unit 


Built  with  your  needs  in  mind,  the  Commer  ton  forward  control  model  thrives  on  the 
toughest  assignn.ents  . . .  triumphs  magnificently  over  the  fierce  strain  of  “stop-start’ 
delivery  work.  A  sterling  example  of  Commer  reliability,  this  lively  four-cylinder  model  is 
quality  engineered  and  gives  the  utmost  economy  of  operation.  Primarily  fitted  with  all- 
steel  van  bodywork  distinctively  modem  in  style,  the  chassis  also  accommodates  special 
bodies  to  suit  individual  requirements  such  as  the  above. 


COMMER  CARS  LTD.  LUTON  BEDFORDSHIRE 


EXPORT  DIVISION:  ROOTES  LTD.  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W.l 
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Now!  Gels  without  sugar 
for  dietetic  foods 


Sauces  -  fruit  jells  ■  aspics  -  relishes  - 
desserts  •  low-calorie  jams. 

Here’s  a  new  field  -  with  new  profits  -  for  you! 

With  EXCHANGE  LOW  METHOXYL  PECTIN, 
you  can  now  make  a  full  line  of  gelled  foods 
of  any  degree  of  sweetness  - 
even  sugar  free  and  low  in  calories  for 
diabetics  and  dedicated  weigh t- watchers  1 

L.  M.  Pectin  is  the  only  pectin  that  forms 
a  true  gel  without  sugar.  The  gels  keep 
their  shape  and  firmness  at  room  temperature  - 
yet  are  tender,  elastic,  sparklingly  brilliant 
and  perfect  for  flavour. 

GET  FULL  INFORMATION  on  this  exclusive 
development  of  Sunkist  citrus  research  - 
including  technical  data  and  formulas  from: 

Sunkist  Growers 

PRODUCTS  SALES  DEPARTMENT. 
ONTARIO.  CALIFORNIA.  USA. 


or : 

S  &  S  Services  Ltd..  Abford  House, 
Wilton  Road,  Victoria.  London  S.W.  1 


RegUtorod  Trade-Mark 


herek 

the 


FIBRENYLE  LTD  now  offer  a  polypropylene,  I  pint  milk  bottle  that  is  light  in 
weight,  has  a  greater  resistance  to  abrasion  and  unsightliness  (as  against  the 
original  polythene  bottle),  has  a  far  longer  “journey*life"  than  glass  and  will 
conform  to  normal  sterilising,  filling  and  capping  tests  to  an  entirely  satisfac* 
tory  degree. 

Further  particulars  and  samples  may  be  obtained  from: 


Fibrenyle 


LIMITED 


SKYLON  HOUSE- PARK  ROYAL  ROAD- LONDON  •  N-W-10 

ELGAR-6006 


JACWI/41 
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Improved  facilities 
for  milk  collection  . . . 


for  a  certainty  this 
means  bulk  handling 
and  this  is  the  job  which 
Butterfield  Road  Tanks 


W.  P.  Butterfield  (Engineers)  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  38*  SHIPLEY 'YORK.  Tel:  52244  (8  lines) 
BRANCHES:  London  Tel:  HOLborn  2455  (4  lines) 
Bristol  Tel:  27905.  Birmingham  Tel:  EAS  0871  and 
EAS  2241.  Liverpool  Tel:  CENtral  0829. 

Glasgow  Tel:  CENtral  7696.  Belfast  Tel:  57419  8  51957. 
Dublin  Tel:  73475  &  79745. 


take  over  and  perform  soundly  and 
economically.  Supplied  to  many  leading 

Food  Manufacturers  and  Milk  Distributors,  these  strong,  reliable 
Road  Tanks  are  insulated  as  required  to  maintain 
their  bulk  liquid  contents  at  the  correct  temperature. 


Our  illustrations  show: 

(extreme  top) 

1,750  gallons  gross  capacity, 
single  compartment  Stainless  Steel 
Bulk  Milk  Collection  Tanker,  fitted  with 
positive  rotary  pump  in  rear  compartment. 

And  above 

3,000  gallon  two  compartment  Milk  Tank  fabricated 
from  10  gauge  18/8/Mo.  Stainless  Steel.  Insulated 
with  2*  thick  Onazote  covered  with  cream- 
pigmented  fibreglass  sheets. 

Mounted  on  A.E.C.  Mammoth  Major  Mark  V  chassis. 


Butterfield 
Road  Tanks 


Fabrication 
is  in  Aluminium 
Mild  Steel 
and  Stainless  Steel 


APPROVED 
LLOYD’S 
CLASS  I 


PD99 


1 


vJS' 


‘Darvic*  makes  a 


This  delivery  van  is  one  of  eight  made  by  Harkness 
Coachuorks  Limited,  24l4!i  McTier  Street,  Belfast  13, 
for  Tip  Top  Bakeries  Ijd.,  Belfast.  The  interior  is 
lined  uith  ‘Darvic’  I.C.I.  rigid  p.v.c.  sheet. 


tip-top  van  lining 


If  you  want  to  make  the  interior  panelling 
of  a  delivery  van  really  good  looking  and 
thoroughly  hygienic,  the  ideal  material  is 
‘Darvic’  rigid  p.v.c.  sheet  made  by  I.C.I. 
Many  owners  of  van  fleets  agree,  including 
Tip  Top  Bakeries  Ltd.  of  Belfast. 

‘Darvic’  combines  very  light  weight  with 
rigidity,  even  in  thin  sheets.  It  is  easy  to  clean, 
never  needs  painting  and  retains  its  glossy 
surface.  If  you  would  like  more  information 
about  ‘Darvic’  and  the  Technical  Service 
available  any  I.C.I.  Sales  Office  will  be  glad 
to  help  you. 


‘  Darvic  ’  is  the  registered  trade  mark  for  the 
rigid  p.v.c.  sheet  manufactured  by  I.C.I. 
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I  n  t  _ 

HOLO 


PROCESSOR 


Registered  Trademark 


The  ‘Holo-Flite*  Processor  is  a  continuous 
indirect  heat  exchanger  that  combines  maximum  heat 
transfer  area  with  minimum  space 
requirements.  Being  designed  as  a  screw  conveyor 
with  heiica),  hollow  flights  through 
which  the  heat  transfer  agent  is  circulated,  it 
conveys  the  material  to  be  heated, 
cooled  or  dried  at  a  uniform,  pre-determined  rate. 


The  heat  transfer  agent  is  completely 
isolated  from  the  material  being  processed  and  the 
heat  is  transferred  to  or  from  the 
transfer  agent  by  contact  with  the  hollow  flights. 

The  unique  and  patented  feature  of 
intermeshed  rotating  screws  subjects  the  particles 
of  material  within  the  mass  to 
continuous  movement  by  the  flights  and,  in  constantly 
changing  position,  they  make  frequent 
and  repeated  contact  with  the  heat  transfer  surfaces. 


HEAT  TRANSFER 
I  AGENT  FLOW  | 


Sectional  view  of  a  double  screw  unit  showing  counter  flow 
heat  transfer  conditions. 


For  full  details  ask  for  a  copy  of  Publication  No.  2011 39. 


HOLDAN  E 


(London)  Limited 


(In  association  with  W.C.  Holmes  &  Co.  Ltd.,) 

119,  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  S.W.1.  Telephone:  Victoria:  9971 
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The  combination  of  Robinson  of  Rochdale,  and  Elliott 
Brothers  (London)  Ltd. — a  member  of  the  Elliott  Automation 
Group— offers  you  unique  facilities  in  the  field  of  automatic 
handling  and  batch  blending  of  powdered  and  granular 
materials.  These  two  organisations  have  designed  and 
built  highly  efficient  cost-saving  installations  for  plants  through- 


Experts  in 
AUTOMATIC 

HANDLING 

AND  BATCH  BLENDING 


out  the  country. 

Not  only  have  complete  handling/blending  systems  been  tailor- 
made  for  large  and  complex  plants,  but  smaller  manufacturers 
have  also  benefited  from  the  range  of  standardised  com¬ 
ponents  which  Robinson  Elliott  offer  for  all  phases  of  automatic 
handling  and  batch  blending — pneumatic  conveying,  electrical 
weighing,  storage  and  remote  control. 


A  COMPLETE  SERVICE 

If  your  manufacturing  problems  call  for  a 
reassessment  of  your  storage,  handling  and 
control  methods,  and  you  are  using  powdered 
or  granular  materials,  the  Robinson  Elliott 
service  offers  you  a  unique  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  best  comprehensive  advice  based 
on  very  wide  experience. 


I  EILIOTT  I  —  automatically  cut  handling  costs! 


THOMAS  ROBINSON  &  SON  LTD.,  HANDLING  DIVISION,  ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 

Tel:  Rochdale  47811  (8  lines). 


ELLIOTT  BROTHERS  (LONDON)  LTD.,  LEWISHAM,  LONDON,  S.E.13. 

Tel:  Tideway  mi  13232. 
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Two  entirely  new  models  of 


Manesty  mixers 

.  .  .  and  the  amazing  FITZMILL 


The  NEW  MANESTY  STAINLESS  STEEL  MIXER  has 
6  cubic  feet  working  capacity.  It  is  additional  to  the 
‘H’  Mixer  of  3  cubic  feet  capacity.  Both  with  remov* 
able  paddles,  safety  guards,  transparent  plastic  lid  and 
tilting  gear. 

The  NEW  MANESTY  DRUM  MIXER  has  2  cubic  feet 
working  capacity  and  can  be  supplied  with  inter¬ 
changeable  stainless  steel  or  galvanised  drums. 


There  is  also  the  MANESTY  FITZMILL  for  high  speed 
Wet  or  Dry  Granulation  —  Mixing  —  Chopping  or 
Pulverizing. 


Manesty  Fitzmill 


Manesty  ‘300’  Stainless  Steel  Mixer 


Manesty  *H’  Mixer 


Manesty  Drum  Mixer 


Write  for  furthtr  dttailt  to: 

MANESTY  MACHINES  LIMITED 
SPEKE,  LIVERPOOL,  24 
Telephone:  Hunts  Cross  1972 
Telegrams:  Manesty,  Liverpool,  24 


TABLET  MACHINES  •  MIXERS  *  GRANULATORS  •  COATING  PANS  •  PUNCHES  AND  DIES 
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DIFFERENT 

—  to  satisfy  such  fastid¬ 
ious  industrialists  as 
dairymen,  brewers,  and 
manufacturers  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  beverages,  medi¬ 
cines  and  all  edible  fluids 

The  Easy  Access  L  Valve  illustrated  has  union  nuts  to 
permit  speedy  removal  of  the  complete  valve  and  a 
quick-release  clamping  nut  that  simplifies  dismantling 
of  the  body  for  frequent  sterilizing  (bonnet  and 
mechanism  being  isolated  need  no  such  treatment). 
Stainless  steel  body,  polished  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally.  SS  handle.  Polished  aluminium  bonnet.  Position 
indicator.  Sweetened  diaphragm.  Sizes  T — 3*.  Also 
available  as  an  angle  valve. 


f£i 


SAUNDERS  VALVE  -  ^  tJiiiOu;  COMPANY  LIMITED 


DIAPHRAGM  VALVE  DIVISION 


CWMBRAN 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Telephone:  CWMBRAN  3081 
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Food  manufacturer 
switches  to  Sharpies 
centrifugal  trimming 
and  fat  rendering 


It  began  one  day  in  June  when  Sharpies 
Chemical  Engineer,  Keith  Daniells,  called 
on  Mr.  Clarkson  of  Pure  Foods  Ltd. 
'You'll  have  a  cleaner,  more  compact 
plant,'  said  Daniells,  'and  you'll  need 
less  labour.* 


Gets  better  quality  fat  and  meat  product 


Sharpies  engineers  supervise  installation  of 
plant  on  the  site.  Sharpies  carry  the  load  so 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  no  worries  or  problems. 


MEAT 

liClAF 


Pure  Food  Products  get  two  high  quality  products 
which  sell  easily  and  profitably  -  Pure  white  fat 
and  a  premium  meat  product.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  a 
happy  man  -  less  worries  -  more  profit. 


'Now  the  plant  is  completed  we  will  start  it  up  for 
you,'  says  Daniells,  'and  run  it  for  two  weeks  to 
train  your  operator,' 


JHKil 

SHARPLES 


SHARPLES  CENTRIFUGES  LIMITED 
Towsr  Works,  Ooman  Road,  Cambsrisy,  Surrey. 

Tal :  Cambsrisy  2601  ‘  Grams :  Supsrspin,  Cambsrisy. 
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efficient 
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raising 


You  will  start  saving  money  as  soon  as  you  instal  Multipac,  and 
you’ll  go  on  doing  so.  The  Multipac  is  British-designed,  Clyde- 
built  .  .  .  tough,  neat,  as  compact  as  a  bantam  champion,  and 
just  as  agile  when  it  has  varying  loads  to  meet.  And  it  works 
quietly  ...  on  and  on  and  on.  Clean  it?  Just  the  fire-tubes  and 
chamber  now  and  again,  and  you’ll  have  to  look  hard  for  the 
soot.  Brickwork  replacement?  There  is  no  brickwork;  Multipac 
has  a  new  design  of  wet-back  combustion  chamber  which 
eliminates  refractory  linings. 

Put  Multipac  straight  in.  It  comes  to  you  complete,  factory  tested, 
ready  to  stand  on  a  very  small  floor  space  and  go  to  work  . . , 
82%  efficiency  easily. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  descriptive  literature.  But  better  still, 
write  or  telephone  to  say  you  are  coming  to  see  a  Multipac  at  work. 
We’ll  be  delighted. 


will 

"Wet -back 

Package 

Boiler 


Multipac  and  Demipac  Wet 
Back  Package  Boilers,  200 — 
25,000  lb /hr.,  coal  and  oil- 
fired  are  to  be  exhibited  on 
tbe  John  Tbompson  Stand 
at  tbe  Fuel  and  Power  for 
Industry  Exhibition, 
Queen’s  Hall,  Leeds,  18th — 
27th  October,  1961. 


fit  into  a  very  small  space 


JOHM  THOMPSON  (WILSON  BOILBNS)  LTD 

LIlybBiik  Works  London  Rond  Qlmgow  EJ. 


Cl/I* 
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FOR  CLEAN  AND  ACCURATE  FILLING  OF 


PRODUCTS  WHICH  FLOW  OR  COULD  BE  *JUG  FILLED' 

USE  A  CALEB-DUCKWORTH  FILLER 


JAMS  •  JELLIES 
CURDS  •  MARMALADE 
SOUPS  •  CREAMS 
MINCED  CHICKEN 
PET  FOODS  Etc. 


COMPACT 

MOBILE 

EASILY  CLEANED  AFTER  USE 
NO-CONTAINER-NO-FILL 
NO-DRIP 


ILLUSTRATED 
THE  S.T.  MODEL 


For  full  details  and 
illustrated  leaflet  write  to: 


There  are  two  models  of  the  CALEB-DUCKWORTH 
FILLER  the  "Straight  Through”  and  the  Rotary  Feed. 

MJLSa 

O  V'Sim 


COLNE,  LANCASHIRE 


Telephone:  Colne  577. 
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A  LODERS  and  NUCOLINE  LTD. 

Glossary  of  Terms 

II  IH FORMATION 

(cont.) 

\f  BULLETIN 

1 

This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  Information  Bulletins  issued  by  Loders  & 
Nucoline  Ltd.  Copies  are  available,  together  with  a  folder,  on  request  to  Loders 
&  Nucoline  Ltd.,  Unilever  House,  London,  E.C.4. 


Polymorphism 

Polymorphism  is  the  ability  of  an  oil  or  fat  to 
solidify  in  more  than  one  crystal  form,  each 
possible  form  having  a  different  melting  point. 
The  one  with  the  highest  melting  point  is  usually 
the  most  stable  and  other  forms  always  tend 
eventually  to  change  to  this  form. 


Pro-oxIdant 

This  is  a  substance  which,  if  present  in  an  oil  or 
fat,  will  promote  oxidative  rancidity. 


Refined  Oil 

A  refined  oil  is  an  oil  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  three  refining  processes  of  neutralising, 
bleaching  and  deodorizing. 


Refractive  Index  (Sec  Bulletin  numbcrl4). 

A  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  an  oil  or 
liquid  fat  will  bend  a  beam  of  light  when  passing 
through  from  air;  it  is  measured  by  a  refracto- 
meter. 


Saturated 

Fatty  acids  have  long  chains  of  carbon  atoms 
(each  having  four  bonds).  If  all  the  free  bonds  are 
occupied  by  hydrogen  atoms,  the  acid  is  said  to  be 
saturated.  Oils  consisting  mainly  of  the 
glycerides  of  saturated  fatty  acids  are  generally 
solid  at  normal  temperatures. 

Setting  Point  (See  Bulletin  No.  20) 

When  melted  fats  are  allowed  to  cool,  super¬ 
cooling  usually  occurs  and  eventually  a  point  is 
reached  when  the  latent  heat  of  solidification 
overcomes  the  cooling  effect  and  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  as  the  fat  solidifies,  finally  reaching 
a  maximum  point.  This  is  often  called  the  setting 
point.  (Refer  also  to  definition  of  Melting  Point.) 

Short  Melting  Range 

This  is  a  term  applied  to  those  fats  which 
completely  melt  over  a  small  or  short  temper¬ 
ature  range.  Such  fats,  when  completely  solid, 
have  a  hard  and  brittle  texture  as  opposed  to 
fats  with  a  long  melting  range  which  tend  to 
have  a  softer  texture. 

(Refer  also  to  definition  of  Melting  Point.) 


Reichert  Value  (See  Bulletin  numberlS).  Slip  Point  (See  Bulletin  No.  19) 


Reichert  value  is  a  measure  of  the  water- 
soluble  steam  volatile  fatty  acids  present  in  an  oil 
or  fat. 


Reversion 

This  is  the  development  in  a  refined  oil  or  fat 
of  an  off-flavour  which  resembles  that  flavour 
previously  removed  by  the  refining  process. 

Saponification  (Sec  Bulletin  number  14). 

Saponification  is  the  reaction  of  a  fat  or  oil 
with  a  strong  alkali  to  form  glycerol  and  soap. 
The  theoretical  amount  of  alkali  required  is  given 
by  the  Saponification  Value  of  the  oil  or  fat.  This 
is  defined  as  the  number  of  milligrammes  of 
potassium  hydroxide  required  to  saponify  one 
gramme  of  oil  or  fat.  From  the  Saponification 
Value  may  be  calculated  the  Saponification 
Hquivalent  which  is  the  number  of  grammes  of  an 
oil  or  fat  saponified  by  one  gramme  equivalent  of 
potassium  hydroxide. 


The  temperature  at  which  a  column  of  fat  in 
the  bottom  of  an  open  capillary  tube  is  observ¬ 
ed  to  rise  when  the  tube  is  partially  immersed 
in  water  and  heat  is  applied. 

(Refer  also  to  definition  of  Melting  Point.) 


Soap  is  the  product  formed  when 

(a)  fatty  acids  are  neutralized  by  alkalis  and 

(b)  neutral  fats  are  saponified  by  strong 
alkalis. 

Softening  Point  (See  Bulletin  No.  19) 

This  is  the  temperature  at  which  a  i"  ball 
bearing  has  passed  half  way  through  a  specified 
column  of  fat  when  heat  is  applied. 

Solids  Index  (See  Bulletin  No.  20) 

This  is  a  method  of  expressing  the  dilatation 
of  fats  as  a  percentage  of  solid  fat  remaining 
at  any  given  temperature. 
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Catching  the  A»F,D»  market 

While  British  manufacturers  scratch  their  heads  and 
wonder  how  to  gain  acceptance  for  A.F.D.  foods  on 
a  broad  front,  Armour  of  U.S.A.  have  initially  con¬ 
centrated  attention  on  a  narrow  field  where  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  these  foods  are  displayed  to  maximum  advan¬ 
tage,  and  their  biggest  disadvantage — unattractive 
appearance — becomes  of  minor  importance.  In  pro¬ 
ducing  a  range  of  freeze-dried  food  for  picnickers, 
hikers  and  campers,  sportsmen  and  expedition  par¬ 
ties,  the  lightness  and  ease  of  preparation  of  such 
foods  are  their  biggest  selling  points,  while  the  pos¬ 
sible  disadvantage  already  mentioned  is  not  likely 
to  loom  very  large  in  the  minds  of  ravenous  outdoor 
people  after  a  strenuous  day  of  fishing,  boating, 
walking  or  climbing. 

A  foothold  in  this  market  having  been  secured,  the 
bridgehead  can  be  broadened  and  the  way  made 
clear  for  such  foods  to  gain  wider  acceptance.  It 
seems  to  us  that  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  are 
displaying  rather  more  imagination  in  presenting 
these  novel  foods  to  the  public  than  are  manufac¬ 
turers  here.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  that  whereas  we 
may  have  a  bright  idea  first,  the  Americans  are 
quicker  off  the  mark  at  exploiting  it  commercially. 
It  is  a  little  discouraging  when  firms  who  have  a  good 
story  to  tell  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel  in  true 
British  fashion,  fearful  lest  the  ton  of  credit  which 
would  accrue  to  themselves  should  result  in  an  ounce 
of  dubiously  valuable  information  going  to  their 
competitors.  There  is,  for  example,  the  unmention¬ 
able  firm  (everyone  knows  who  it  is)  who  have  been 
producing  freeze-dried  coffee  for  the  last  three  years 
at  a  place  we  are  not  allowed  to  name  (but  everyone 
knows  where  it  is).  This  is  not  the  only  food  plant, 
be  it  noted,  to  grind  out  its  hush-hush  product  in 
great  secrecy.  It  all  seems  rather  silly  and  pointless. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  story  (allegedly  true)  of 
the  American  passenger  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  who 
remarked  to  his  British  travelling  companion  that  it 
was  a  pity  the  British  could  not  build  big  ships  like 
that.  We  refer  once  again  to  our  comments  on  p.  271 
of  our  June  issue  and  merely  remark  that  if  British 
manufacturers  lose  business  in  freeze-dried  foods 


because  other  people  are  first  in  the  field,  they  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

Since  these  words  were  written  the  plans  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  British  manufacturers  have  been  announced. 
Mars,  Ltd.,  with  their  Yeoman  brand,  Batchelors, 
Colmans,  Lyons  and  several  other  firms  are  putting 
their  products  on  the  market  soon,  and  the  first  packs 
should  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year.  As  Brooke 
Bond's  name  has  recently  appeared  in  The  Financial 
Times  in  connection  with  freeze-dried  coffee  there 
seems  little  point  in  concealing  the  fact  that  this 
firm’s  product  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time. 


Spice  ups  and  downs 

In  earlier  times  spices  have  often  been  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  Wars  have  been  fought  for  them, 
empires  have  been  established  on  them,  occasionally 
whole  cities  have  been  ransomed  for  them.  Struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  the  rich  spice  trade  of  the  East 
Indies  was  largely  at  the  root  of  the  maritime 
slogging  match  between  Portuguese,  Dutch  and 
British  which  started  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  lasted 
until  practically  the  turn  of  this  century. 

Spices  occupy  a  niche  of  their  own  among  the 
various  things  we  eat.  Not  exactly  foods,  not  exactly 
flavours,  the  character  they  add  to  food  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  used.  In  the  total  value 
of  world  commerce  they  comprise  less  than  one  tenth 
of  one  per  cent.  Yet  for  a  number  of  countries  they 
are  a  big  exchange  earner.  In  Zanzibar,  spices, 
mainly  cloves  and  clove  oils,  bring  in  81%  of  the 
export  earnings.  For  Granada  the  figinre  is  54%, 
for  the  Seychelle  Islands  about  19%,  for  French 
Oceania  about  15%  and  for  Madagascar  over  10%. 
Spices  are  of  dominant  importance  to  the  earnings  of 
a  few  islands,  but  a  relatively  minor  item  in  the  trade 
and  economic  life  of  a  fairly  large  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  number  of  territories.  The  biggest  im¬ 
porters  are  Western  Europe  and  North  America,  each 
taking  about  26%  of  the  spice  exports  in  1958. 
Pakistan,  India  and  Indonesia  import  14%,  the 
Near  East  12%  and  Latin  America  9%. 
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Spice  consumption  varies  widely  from  one  country 
to  another.  In  the  East,  spices  are  consumed  in 
large  amounts  to  make  an  otherwise  monotonous  diet 
more  exciting.  In  the  West,  spices  are  a  minor  item 
in  the  family  budget  and  the  quantity  consumed  is 
influenced  more  by  cooking  and  eating  habits  than 
by  price  or  income.  The  growth  of  ready-to-eat 
foods  has  tended  to  reduce  spice  consumption  in 
Western  countries. 

A  pajjer  on  trends  in  the  world  market  for  spices, 
prepared  for  the  FAO  Committee  on  Commodity 
Problems  which  met  last  June,  shows  how  spice 
prices  have  fluctuated  over  recent  years.  The  aver¬ 
age  rise  in  prices  since  1938  has  been  740%,  a  sharp 
rise  compared  with  the  average  of  282%  for  all 
primary  products  such  as  wheat,  rice,  oranges,  tea 
and  cocoa.  The  total  value  of  world  trade  in  spices 
now  amounts  to  over  £35  million,  compared  with 
less  than  £8  million  in  1938. 


New  Spice  processing  methods  for  better 
hygiene 

Pepper  and  cloves  alone  at  present  account  for  half 
the  total  trade  value  of  spices,  but  their  share  was 
even  larger  before  the  war.  Sharp  fluctuations  in 
prices  have  caused  much  concern  to  producers  and 
users.  Sarawak  pepper,  for  example,  2S.  a  lb.  in 
1946,  rose  to  over  12s.  in  1951,  dropped  to  7s.  6d. 
in  1954,  fell  again  sharply  and  last  year  reached 
4s.  3d.  Zanzibar  clove  prices  rose  from  about  2s. 
in  1950  to  over  9s.  in  1953  and  since  then  have 
gradually  fallen  to  a  little  over  2s.  9d.  a  lb.  Jamaican 
ginger,  which  cost  about  72s.  a  cwt.  in  1948,  sud¬ 
denly  started  rising  in  the  following  years,  and  in 
1951  touched  the  peak  of  about  454s.  a  cwt.  In 
1953  the  price  fell  to  just  over  ms.,  in  1957  was 
565s.  and  last  year  came  down  to  about  228s.  a  cwt. 

For  all  their  value,  and  perhaps  because  of  it, 
dried  ground  spices  are  not  among  the  cleanest  of 
food  materials.  Adulteration  has  been  rife;  ground 
pepper,  for  example,  has  frequently  been  diluted 
with  all  manner  of  materials  such  as  ground  husks, 
berries  and  even  sand.  The  nature  and  colour  of 
ground  spices  is  such  that  sometimes  only  experts 
can  detect  the  adulteration.  The  crude  methods  of 
harvesting,  grinding  and  packing,  too,  often  leave 
their  traces  in  the  filth  and  bacterial  contamination 
which  the  products  of  primitive  countries  are  apt  to 
contain.  Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  in  order 
to  standardise  the  potency  of  a  varying  natural  pro¬ 
duct,  new  methods  of  spice  processing  have  been 
developed  in  the  last  few  years  which  extract  the 
potency  but  eliminate  the  rubbish.  The  active 
constituents  are  incorporated  on  a  non-biological  base 


such  as  salt  or  other  material  which  can  be  chosen 
to  suit  any  purpose  and  which  can  be  sterilised.  The 
potency  of  such  an  extract  can  also  be  standardised, 
with  obvious  advantages  to  the  manufacturer  who 
incorporates  spices  in  his  products. 

We  believe  the  idea  of  such  spice  preparations 
originated  in  the  U.S.A.,  but  much  development 
work  has  been  going  on  in  this  country,  and  several 
British  firms  are  now  offering  a  range  of  sterile  stan¬ 
dardised  spice  preparations  claimed  to  contain  all 
the  desired  constituents  of  natural  spices  bar  the 
filth.  The  active  principles  of  spices  are  a  subtle 
blend  of  many  oils  and  volatile  constituents  often 
present  in  little  more  than  traces;  early  attempts  to 
make  spice  extracts  often  failed  to  conserve  the  more 
evanescent  of  these.  It  is  claimed  that  these  diffi¬ 
culties  have  now  been  overcome. 

It  does  seem  rather  illogical  for  a  manufacturer 
to  buy  a  product  containing  95%  of  unwanted  wood 
fibre  and  a  goodly  measure  of  bacteria  when  all  he 
wants  is  the  pungency  and  aroma.  To  provide  him 
with  the  last  two  without  the  first  two  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 


The  pure  melody  of  ice  cream 

Some  of  the  electric  chime  gadgets  used  by  ice  cream 
vendors  to  announce  their  presence  in  residential 
districts  have  been  causing  annoyance,  say  Wall’s. 
Are  they  telling  us?  The  blasts  of  distorted  elec¬ 
tronic  harmony  which  these  merchants  turn  on  and 
off  at  frequent  intervals  as  they  wend  their  way  put 
even  the  usual  Sunday  afternoon  suburban  noises  to 
shame,  drowning  the  sounds  of  motor  mowers,  “  do- 
it-yourself”  power  tools,  motor  cycles  and  other 
cacophanous  concomitants  of  civilisation  with  which 
the  city-dweller  in  repose  loves  to  surround  himself. 

The  whole  trouble,  say  Wall's,  is  that  the  ordinary 
ice  cream  vendor’s  broadcasting  equipment  is  not 
hifi.  “The  normal  method  of  reproducing  musical 
notes  on  the  average  ice  cream  vehicle,”  we  are  told, 
‘  ‘  is  to  suspend  a  microphone  close  to  a  musical  box, 
amplify  the  signals  from  the  microphone  and  then 
reproduce  them  through  a  loudspeaker.  This  of 
course  is  a  very  simple  method  but  unfortunately  it 
frequently  introduces  distortion  which  causes  great 
annoyance.” 

The  answer  to  this  is  claimed  to  be  a  new  gadget 
containing  ‘  ‘  an  electric  tone  generator,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  any  four  Dulcimer  notes  suspended  above 
four  transducers.  An  electric  motor  when  switched 
on  causes  these  four  musical  notes  to  be  struck  in 
any  sequence.  The  musical  notes  act  as  diaphragms 
to  the  transducers  so  that  pure,  undistorted  signals 
are  generated  in  the  transducer  circuit.  The  signal 
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in  the  circuit  is  then  amplified  by  a  specially  de¬ 
signed,  fully  transistorised,  low  distortion  amplifier 
and  then  reproduced  through  a  high  fidelity  loud¬ 
speaker." 

In  other  words,  a  melody  as  sweet  to  the  ear  as  ice 
cream  is  to  the  taste. 


How  will  the  broiler  rabbit  business  go  ? 

There  are  so  many  unknown  factors  in  the  raising 
of  rabbits  on  broiler  lines  that  no  one  can  say  how 
the  business  is  going  to  turn  out.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  a  rush  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
familiar  astronomical  estimated  growth  figures  are 
being  mooted — ‘  ‘  Within  a  year  and  a  half  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  broiler  rabbits  is  expected  to  have  risen 
to  an  annual  rate  of  20  m.  Within  five  years  the 
figure  may  reach  50  m."  {Financial  Times.) 

At  present,  of  some  12  m.  rabbits  annually  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  for  food,  only  about  m.  can 
be  said  to  come  from  the  new  broiler  growers.  We 
are  told  that  the  demand  for  breeding  does  is  such 
that  they  are  changing  hands  at  three  times  their 
value  and  more.  A  danger  in  this  is  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  enthusiastic  but  inexperienced  breeders  may 
acquire  inferior  breeding  stock,  which  will  be  to  their 
disadvantage  when  competition  becomes  severe,  as 
it  is  very  likely  to.  As  a  single  doe  can  produce 
an  average  of  25  meat  rabbits  a  year  (only  buck 
rabbits  are  at  present  going  for  meat,  the  does  are 
being  retained  for  breeding)  and  it  is  thought  that 
strains  can  be  bred  to  produce  35,  the  industry  is 
likely  to  expand  very  fast  if  the  demand  exists. 

Demand  is  one  of  the  major  unknown  factors,  and 
although  sales  of  rabbits  on  the  present  small  scale 
are  brisk,  the  failure  of  Mac  Fisheries’  recent  attempt 
to  promote  the  sale  of  imported  Australian  rabbits  is 
not  very  encouraging.  A  lot  will  depend  on  price, 
and  at  present  rabbit  meat  costs  half  as  much  again 
as  chicken,  although  this  price  will  obviously  come 
down  as  production  increases. 


f  Desiccated  coconut  —  III 

t  A  CORRESPONDENT  writes:  "Commenting  on  the 

t  f  need  for  adequate  measures  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  desiccated  coconut  is  prepared  under  proper 
t  conditions  of  hygiene,  the  health  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  say  they  un- 
*  derstand  the  Ceylon  parliament  approved  early  last 
1  April  regulations  governing  the  manufacture,  pack- 
I  ing  and  shipping  of  coconut. 

5  "These  regulations  are  designed  to  improve  the 

5  hygiene  conditions  in  the  coconut  mills,  all  of  which 

1  will,  in  the  future,  have  to  be  registered  with  the 


Ceylon  coconut  board.  Registration  will  be  accepted 
only  if  the  board  are  satisfied  that  the  standards  laid 
down  in  the  regulations  are  being  complied  with, 
and  registration  has  to  be  renewed  annually. 

"  The  regulations  also  require  that  export  licences 
must  be  obtained  before  any  coconut  can  be  exported 
from  Ceylon,  and  it  is  understood  that  such  licences 
will  be  issued  only  after  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  from  laboratory  examination  of  samples  of 
the  coconut. 

‘  ‘  The  committee  report :  ‘  The  various  regulations 
governing  both  the  manufacture  and  shipping  of 
coconut  together  with  the  steps  that  it  is  proposed 
shall  be  taken  for  inspection,  sampling,  etc.,  appear 
to  be  adequate  to  ensure  that  in  future  the  product 
will  be  satisfactory. 

"  ‘  Naturally,  it  will  take  time  to  bring  the  regula¬ 
tions  fully  into  force,  but  we  are  informed  that  all 
possible  steps  are  being  taken  to  see  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  are  fully  complied  with  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Meanwhile,  the  intensive  sampling  and  bac¬ 
teriological  examination  of  all  imports  of  coconut  at 
the  ports  will  be  continued. 

"  ‘Practically  all  the  coconut  imported  into  this 
country  comes  from  Ceylon,  less  than  1%  of  the  total 
coming  from  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere.  The  Min¬ 
istry  have  not  received  any  reports  or  information 
regarding  contaminated  coconut  received  from 
sources  other  than  Ceylon.'  " 


Money  well  spent 

Further  to  our  remarks  on  p.  317  of  our  August 
issue  about  wasting  money  on  sending  a  man  to  the 
moon,  we  are  pleased  that  President  Kennedy  has 
asked  for  funds  for  oceanography  nearly  double  what 
was  invested  in  that  field  in  i960. 

"The  seas  around  us,”  Mr.  Kennedy  told  Con¬ 
gress,  "represent  one  of  our  most  important  re¬ 
sources.  If  vigorously  developed  this  resource  can 
be  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  nation  and  to  all 
mankind."  Stressing  the  fact  that  the  seas  offer  a 
wealth  of  food,  he  added :  ‘  ‘  They  already  are  a  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  protein.  They  can  provide  many 
times  the  current  food  supply  if  we  but  know  how 
to  gamer  and  husband  this  self-renevdng  larder.  To 
meet  the  vast  needs  of  an  expanding  population,  the 
bounty  of  the  sea  must  be  made  more  available. 
Within  two  decades  our  own  nation  will  require  a 
million  more  tons  of  seafood  than  we  now  harvest. 

"Knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  oceans 
promise  to  assume  greater  and  greater  importance  in 
the  future.  This  is  not  a  one-year  programme  or 
even  a  ten-year  programme.  It  is  the  first  step  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  acquire  and  apply  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  part  of  our  world  that  will  ultimately 
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determine  conditions  of  life  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  opportunities  are  there.  A  vigorous  programme 
will  capture  those  opportunities.” 

Before  the  war  Japan  was  one  of  the  few  countries 
seriously  involved  in  fisheries  research.  Now,  some 
200  Japanese  research  vessels  range  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  native  land,  investigating  currents, 
temperatures,  concentrations  of  plankton  and  so 
forth  and  gathering  indicators  of  where  the  fish  are. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Japanese  have  been  depending 
on  fish  as  their  principal  source  of  animal  protein 
and  they  not  only  eat  hundreds  of  varieties  of  fish, 
but  also  many  kinds  of  sea  weed.  The  need  for  more 
and  better  fisheries  research  is,  of  course,  realised  in 
many  other  countries. 

Only  a  few  kinds  of  fish  of  the  large  number  of 
known  varieties  are  caUght.  Many  parts  of  the 
ocean,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  are 
scarcely  fished  at  Sll.  Fishing  as  an  industry  is  far 
from  having  been  fully  developed ;  it  is  held,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  yield  of  the  sea  could  be  considerably 
increased,  merely  by  “ploughing”  the  ocean  bot¬ 
tom,  thus  bringing  up  dissolved  substances  from  the 
depths  to  the  surface  and  so  providing  more  food 
for  fish. 

Fishery  research  ships  have  already  paid  off  in 
immediate  results.  A  German  vessel,  the  Anton 
Dohrn,  has  found  several  new  fishing  grounds.  One 
bank  located  near  Greenland  and  yielding  red  fish, 
has  been  named  “The  Dohm  Bank.”  A  Norwe¬ 
gian  fisheries  vessel  spotted  the  herring  before  they 
reached  the  Norwegian  Fjords;  this  has  enabled  the 
herring  season  to  be  extended,  and  the  increased 
revenue  from  the  larger  catch  has  already  paid  for 
the  boat. 

Is  water  an  ingredient  ^ 

More  control  over  sugar  confectionery  and  the  claim 
that  certain  products  have  weight  reducing  proper¬ 
ties  are  some  of  the  changes  advocated  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Food  Standards  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  course  of  their  review  of  the  labelling 
provisions  of  the  Labelling  of  Food  Order,  1953,  and 
of  other  food  regulations. 

The  Association  represents  all  county  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales,  all  but  one  of  the  non-county 
boroughs  and  all  save  two  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs. 

Dealing  with  the  present  exemptions  from  basic 
requirements  of  Labelling  of  Food  Order,  1953,  the 
Association  say  that,  in  general,  difficulties  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  experienced  with  the  exempted 
foods  and  the  only  exemption  the  Association  sug¬ 
gests  should  be  reconsidered  is  that  of  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery. 
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It  states:  “There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
exemption  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  past, 
and  where  a  list  of  ingredients  has  been  voluntarily 
printed  on  the  wrapper  and  has  been  incorrect  it  has 
proved  difficult  to  sustain  objections.  It  would  also 
be  of  value  if  the  new  Order  included  a  definition 
of  sugar  confectionery.” 

The  Association  says  that  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
review  the  provision  of  the  present  Order  whereby  it 
is  not  necessary  to  include  water  in  the  required  list 
of  ingredients.  This  could  in  some  cases  lead  to  mis¬ 
understanding  over  the  composition  of  certain  kinds 
of  foods:  e.g.,  fruit  juices  and  tinned  soups. 


VLow  to  pot  a  cow* s  head 

How  does  one  pot  a  cow’s  head?  For  that  matter, 
why  pot  a  cow’s  head  at  all?  To  all  foreigners  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  Englishmen  (even  though  they  be  Irish¬ 
men,  as  one  Indian  newspaper  quaintly  put  it),  but 
between  Englishmen  of  the  north  and  Englishmen  of 
the  south  there  is  a  gulf  defined  not  merely  by  how 
they  speak  but  by  how  and  what  they  eat.  The 
grosser  differences  in  diet  of  course  are  well  known 
(one  could  mention  the  haggis,  but  that  would  be  to 
venture  a  little  too  far  north,  and  our  Scottish  friends 
might  be  offended;  even  though  Irishmen  be  taken 
for  Englishmen  by  Indians,  a  Scot  is  a  Scot  the 
world  over). 

Mrs.  Susannah  Mclver  (Scottish,  evidently)  in 
1783  published  a  cookery  book  which  was  destined 
not  to  pass  into  oblivion,  for  in  this  year  of  grace 
1961  it  was  called  for  the  defence  in  an  appeal  against 
a  conviction  for  selling  potted  meat  below  the  stan¬ 
dard  required.  The  appeal  was  successful;  the 
triumph  of  ancient  culinary  wisdom  against  the 
might  of  the  law,  aided  by  modem  science,  should 
not  pass  imheeded.  What  had  Mrs.  Mclver  written 
nearly  200  years  ago  that  caused  magistrates  in  a 
Newcastle  court  of  appeal  to  admit  defeat? 

In  a  section  of  her  book  entitled  ‘  ‘  How  to  pot  a 
cow’s  head  ”  there  was,  so  we  are  told,  a  recipe  for 
potted  meat  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  a  Newcastle 
company’s  product.  This  product  contains  601% 
meat  and  39*9%  water.  It  was  contended  by  the 
prosecution  that  the  meat  content  was  below  what 
would  be  expected,  but  as  the  prosecution  could  not 
produce  any  nationally  recognised  standard  for  the 
meat  content  of  potted  meat  and  the  defence  could 
produce  Mrs.  Mclver’s  cookery  book,  the  prosecution 
were  batting  on  a  decidedly  sticky  wicket  (or  sailing 
very  close  to  the  wind).  To  clinch  the  matter,  three 
housewives  said  they  had  bought  the  meat  for  25 
years  and  found  it  to  their  satisfaction. 

It  is  rumoured  that  advance  orders  have  already 
made  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Mclver’s  book  a  sell-out. 
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{Left):  A  general  view  of  the  curing  room  at  Gaskell  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Warrington.  In  the  centre  are  the  four  curing  tanks;  around 
the  walls  are  stacked  sides  which  have  been  in  the  tanks  and  are  now  maturing.  (Right):  A  close-up  of  one  of  the  curing  tanks, 
where  pumped  bacon  sides  are  stacked,  battened  down  and  then  covered  with  curing  brine. 


How  Gaskells  cure  Bacon  and  Ham 


Product  improved  by  adding  dextrose  to  curing  brine 

Pre-packaging  has  imposed  new  requirements  on  the  bacon  and  ham  carer.  To 
improve  the  quality  of  their  Wiltshire  bacon,  Gaskell  Bros,  of  Warrington  five 
years  ago  started  using  dextrose  in  their  curing  brines  in  place  of  "‘Foots'’*  sugar. 

This  article  describes  the  results. 


¥N  an  effort  to  improve  the  will  stay  fresh  for  up  to  three  a  6o-volt  A.C.  current  of  low  fre- 
^quality  of  Wiltshire-cured  bacon,  weeks  after  packaging.  The  firm  quency  is  passed  between  the 
a  firm  of  curers  in  Northern  Eng-  in  question,  Gaskell  Bros.,  Ltd.,  pads,  which  is  sufficient  to  knock 
land  has  replaced  “  Foots  ”  sugar  of  Warrington,  Lancs.,  slaughters  the  pig  out. 

by  dextrose  in  its  pumping  brine,  approximately  i,8oo  pigs  each  Whilst  still  unconscious  it  is 
Five  years’  experience  has  shown  week.  Some  are  sold  whole  or  as  hoisted  up  by  one  of  its  hind  legs 
that  dextrose  gives  a  cured  bacon  fresh  meat  joints,  but  a  consider-  on  to  an  inclined  sliding  rail, 
with  excellent  flavour,  good  able  proportion  of  the  carcases  are  Quickly  the  pig  is  stuck — a  knife 
colour,  improved  storage  life  and  cured  for  bacon  and  ham.  pierces  the  main  artery,  thereby 

improved  frying  qualities.  Coupled  killing  it  almost  instantly.  The 

with  this  improvement  in  quality,  FROM  PIG  TO  RASHER  initial  flush  of  blood  flows  out  into 
it  has  been  found  that  dextrose  is  ‘  a  trough,  whence  it  runs  into  pro¬ 

better  to  handle  in  the  factory,  as  The  story  of  a  pig’s  conversion  cessing  tanks  to  await  conversion 
it  is  a  clean,  dry  powder  which  into  bacon  starts  in  the  slaughter-  into  black  puddings,  etc.  The  re¬ 
dissolves  easily  in  the  brine  and  house.  Each  day  animals  are  mainder  is  washed  away, 
gives  bacon  sides  which  are  free  brought  in  from  farms  in  the  area  The  carcase  is  now  allowed  to 
from  slime.  and  wherever  possible  rested  be-  bleed  thoroughly  for  about  three 

Recently  the  curer  has  entered  fore  slaughter.  This  improves  the  minutes.  It  is  then  scalded  by 
the  field  of  pre-packed  sliced  quality  of  the  flesh.  The  pigs  are  being  passed  through  water  main- 
bacon  and  ham.  Dextrose  has  stunned  with  electric  tongs.  Two  tained  at  a  temperature  of  I40°F. 
been  found  to  be  an  important  in-  pads  kept  constantly  moist  are  This  causes  the  hair  to  be  loosened 
gradient  in  the  special  curing  brine  placed  behind  the  ears  of  the  without  damaging  the  flesh  in  any 
needed  to  give  a  product  which  animal.  As  the  tongs  are  closed  way,  A  scoop  lifts  the  hot  pig  out 
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of  the  tank  and  tips  it  into  a  de- 
hairing  machine  which  removes 
all  the  fine  hairs  by  the  rubbing 
action  of  a  number  of  blades.  A 
continuous  spray  of  water  washes 
away  the  hair  as  it  is  rubbed  off, 

A  gambrel  is  now  inserted  into 
the  hind  feet  and  the  carcase  is 
swung  on  to  another  rail.  Here  a 
final  hand  scraping  is  adminis¬ 
tered.  Then  into  the  singeing  fur¬ 
nace;  this  treatment  helps  to  firm 
the  fat  and  keeps  the  rind  soft 
after  curing. 

At  Gaskells  the  furnace  totally 
encloses  the  carcase.  It  consists 
of  a  vertical  metal  cylinder  divided 
into  two  halves  and  lined  with  fire 
bricks.  Gas  oil  is  pumped  in  with 
steam  through  the  jets  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  to  give  a 
flame  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
carcase,  and  all  round  it. 

The  furnace  opens  to  allow  the 
carcase  to  enter  whilst  still  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  conveyor  rail.  As 
the  doors  are  closed  by  a  lever  the 
flames  automatically  adjust  to  full 
length  and  after  20  seconds  the 
carcase  is  singed  to  the  required 
degree.  The  blackened  carcase 
now  passes  through  another  scrap¬ 
ing  machine  designed  to  remove 
all  charred  material. 

Some  hand  cleaning  is  required, 
however,  because  no  machine  has 
been  developed  which  can  remove 
all  the  blackened  skin  from  be¬ 
hind  the  joints  and  other  difficult 
positions.  Jets  of  water  are 
played  on  to  the  carcase  both  to 
soften  the  charred  material  and  to 
reduce  the  temperature  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  action  of  the 
furnace. 


In  the  curing  room  the  sides  are  dealt  with,  one  at  a  time,  by  two  men. 
One  removes  the  hind  foot  while  the  other  pumps  brine  into  the  side  at 
various  points  before  they  are  placed  in  the  curing  tanks. 


A  close-up  of  the  pump¬ 
ing  needle.  At  the  touch 
of  the  lever,  pickling 
brine  at  80  p.s.i.  is  forced 
out  of  the  holes  drilled 
along  the  length  of  the 
needle. 
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(Left):  Women  arranging  slices  of  bacon  for  pre-packaging.  The  slices  are  laid  out  on  a  frame  and  then  slipped  into  an  envelope 
of  plastic  film.  (Right):  Packs  of  bacon  are  evacuated  and  heat  sealed  on  this  machine. 
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actual  curing  the  tank  process  is 
used. 

The  pickling  brines 

In  the  tank  curing  process,  two 
types  of  brine  are  required.  For 
injecting  the  carcase  a  pumping 
brine  is  prepared  freshly  for  each 
batch.  An  immersion  brine,  into 
which  the  carcases  are  placed,  is 
a  mature  liquor  which  is  used  re¬ 
peatedly  and  checked  for  quality 
between  each  application. 

The  raw  materials  used  are 
good  quality  vacuum  salt,  granu¬ 
lated  salt,  sodium  nitrate,  sodium 
nitrite  and  Cerelose  brand  dex¬ 
trose  monohydrate  supplied  by 
Brown  and  Poison,  Ltd. 

The  pumping  brine  is  made  up 
in  300  gallon  batches.  Into  a 
measured  volume  of  water,  ap¬ 
proximately  800  lb.  of  vacuum 
salt  are  mixed  to  ensure  that  a 
saturated  salt  solution  has  been 
obtained,  the  brine  is  prepared  by 
being  passed  through  a  saturation 
tank.  This  vessel  is  a  rectangular 
tile-lined  tank  connected  at  its 
base  with  a  small  balancing  tank. 
It  is  packed  with  granular  salt  and 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  it 
slowly  so  that  only  saturated  brine 
is  passed  out.  The  saturated  brine 
flows  from  the  balancing  tank  to 
another  tank  where  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  added,  namely  sodium 
nitrate,  sodium  nitrite  and  dex- 
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trose.  All  these  ingredients  are 
mixed  by  aerating  the  liquid. 

When  all  the  solid  material  has 
been  dissolved  the  pumping  brine 
is  ready  for  use.  It  is  delivered 
from  the  mixing  tank  by  pipes 
under  pressure  to  the  pumping 
needles,  which  inject  it  into  the 
carcase. 

The  immersion  brine  used  at 
Gaskells  is  a  long-standing 
liquor.  Although  used  repeatedly, 
it  is  cleaned  between  each  batch 
and  is  analysed  regularly  both  by 
charge  hands  and  also  at  more  in¬ 
frequent  intervals  by  chemists  at 
the  B.F.M.I.R.A.  at  Leatherhead. 
A  typical  chemical  analysis  shows 
a  salt  concentration  of  26%,  a 
nitrate  concentration  of  12%, 
and  nitrite  content  of  0  05%. 

Regularly  the  immersion  brine 
is  checked  with  a  salinometer  and 
maintained  at  80  in  the  winter 
and  Qo  in  the  summer.  The  brine 
is  cleaned  by  aerating  thoroughly, 
skimming  off  the  precipitated 
matter  and  filtering.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  nitrite  content 
down  because  an  excess  gives  a 
bad  colour  to  the  cured  sides. 

The  curing  process 

In  the  curing  room  at  Gaskells 
there  are  four  curing  tanks  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  in  one 
corner  are  sited  the  brine  prepara¬ 
tion  tanks.  Each  curing  tank  is 


tile  lined  and  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  approximately  500  sides.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  is  main¬ 
tained  at  40° F.,  which  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  temperature  for  curing. 

Prepared  sides  are  taken  into 
the  curing  room  and  treated  one 
by  one.  A  final  butchering  is 
given  in  which  the  hind  foot  of 
each  side  is  removed  at  the  hock. 
Using  a  pumping  needle,  the 
pumping  brine  is  injected  into  the 
carcase  at  several  points  under  a 
pressure  of  approximately  80  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

The  needle  is  inserted  obliquely 
into  the  thick  parts  of  the  side, 
and  when  the  holes  along  the 
needle  are  completely  covered  by 
flesh  the  pumping  needle  control 
is  operated  which  causes  the  brine 
to  be  injected.  In  summer  months 
a  mixture  of  dry  salt  and  salt¬ 
petre  is  stuffed  into  the  blade  bone 
pocket. 

Prepared  sides  are  stacked 
neatly  into  the  curing  tanks  and 
between  each  layer  some  dry  salt 
mixture  is  sprinkled.  Wooden 
boards  are  laid  on  top  of  the  sides 
and  are  held  in  position  by  heavy 
cross  members  passed  under  metal 
hoops  built  into  the  top  of  the 
tank.  Then  cleaned  immersion 
brine  is  pumped  over  the  carcases. 

For  96  hours  or  longer  the  sides 
remain  in  the  curing  tanks,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  boards  are 
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removed  altogether.  The  sides 
now  float  to  the  surface  of  the 
brine  and  it  is  possible  to  bring 
the  sides  to  a  place  where  they  can 
be  finally  removed. 

To  enable  them  to  dry  out  and 
mature  they  are  then  neatly 
stacked  on  duckboards  in  the  cur¬ 
ing  room  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
seven  days. 

Sides  to  be  smoked  are  hung  in 
a  special  smoking  room;  a  large 
cabinet  in  which  smoke  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  hardwood  is 
injected  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions.  A  smoking  unit  is 
situated  outside  the  room  and  is 
fed  with  shavings  of  oak  or  other 
hard  woods,  but  where  possible 
only  oak  sawdust  is  used,  as  this 
gives  the  b^st  flavour  to  the  bacon. 

The  process  of  smoking  may 
take  as  little  as  24  hours  for  lightly 
smoked  bacon,  or  as  long  as  72 
hours  for  a  very  well-smoked  side. 
The  degree  of  smoking  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  rate  of  combustion 
of  the  sawdust  and  by  means  of 
dampers  in  the  ventilation  system. 

When  mature,  Wiltshire  cured 
sides  are  wrapped  in  scrim  cloth 
and  sent  out  to  retail  shops  or 
wholesalers. 

Pre-packed  sliced  bacon 

An  increasing  number  of  bacon 
sides  at  (iaskells  are  treated  with 
a  sfX'cial  cure,  sliced  and  pack¬ 
aged  at  the  factory.  After  pref)ar- 
ation,  the  sides  are  taken  to  a  new 
packing  department. 

On  a  bacon  slicing  machine  the 
sides  are  cut  down  and  then,  by 
hand,  the  bacon  slices  are  neatly 
arranged  on  a  wire  frame  and 
slipjx'd  into  a  transparent  pack 
made  of  polythene  and  Diothene. 

A  s[x*cial  machine  is  used  for 
the  evacuation  and  sealing  of  the 
I)acks.  The  machine  currently  in 
use  takes  four  yjackets  at  a  time, 
reduces  the  contents  of  air  to  a 
pre-determined  limit  and  then 
heat-seals  the  open  ends.  Insjx'c- 
tion  is  required  to  see  that  the 
pack  is  fully  evacuated,  sealed  and 
attractively  presented.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  markings,  each 
packet  displays  the  date  by  which 
the  product  must  be  consumed  if 
it  is  to  be  eaten  when  in  prime 
condition. 


BACON  CURING  THEORY 

It  has  been  stated  (Osman 
Jones,  Food,  1949)  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  pig  flesh  into  bacon  or 
ham  depends  on  two  distinct  j)rin- 
ciples.  These  are  the  arresting 
action  of  saline  matter  on  the 
activity  of  putrefactive  micro¬ 
organisms  and,  secondly,  the 
formation  of  nitroso-haemoglobin 
from  the  haemoglobin  of  the  flesh. 

The  saline  material  acts  as  pre¬ 
servative  for  the  meat.  Distinc¬ 
tive  colour  is  given  to  the  flesh  by 
the  formation  of  the  nitroso- 
haemoglobin.  It  is  not  clear  what 
gives  the  characteristic  flavour  of 
bacon  or  ham.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  distinctive  flavour  is 
due  to  nitroso-haemochromogen,  a 
compound  formed  from  the 
citroso-haemoglobin  by  the  heat  of 
cooking.  However,  it  is  thought 
that  the  flavour  elements  are  more 
complicated  than  this  and  may  be 
due  to  changes  in  the  protein  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  meat — an  idea  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  that  the  flavour 
of  bacon  and  ham  is  improved  by 
ageing  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  a  curing  brine  there  are  four 
components  whose  complete  func¬ 
tion  can  only  be  guessed.  It  is 
certain  that  the  salt  inhibits  the 
growth  of  putrefactive  organisms, 
gives  a  definite  flavour  to  the  flesh 
and  also  causes  penetration  of  the 
pickling  liquor  into  the  flesh  by 
osmotic  pressure  action.  The 
nitrate  was  put  in  originally  as 
material  on  which  nitrate-reducing 
bacteria  could  work  to  produce 
nitrite.  However,  some  people 
think  that  in  the  reduction  process 
oxygen  is  liberated  which  inhibits 
the  growth  of  anaerobic  putrefac¬ 
tive  organisms. 

It  is  clear  that  the  nitrite  in  the 
mix  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
red  colour  of  meat.  In  the  earlier 
days  nitrite  was  not  added  but 
was  produced  from  the  nitrate  by 
bacterial  action  only.  It  was  an 
American  idea  to  introduce  nitrite 
in  order  to  speed  up  the  curing 
because  the  production  of  nitrite 
by  bacterial  action  takes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days.  The  purpose  of  the 
sugar,  either  dextrose  or  sucrose, 
is  to  take  the  “  brashness  ”  from 


the  salt,  to  give  a  sweetness  to  the 
meat  and  to  give  good  colour, 
flavour  and  odour  during  frying 
of  the  rashers. 

It  is  not  clear  if  nitrate  is  needed 
when  nitrite  is  added  to  the  pick¬ 
ling  brines.  Some  work  in 
America  suggests  that  where  nitrite 
is  added  the  nitrate  can  be  left 
out  altogether,  without  affecting 
the  bacon  adversely.  However,  if 
nitrate  is  left  out,  much  more  care¬ 
ful  control  of  nitrite  in  the  brine 
is  required,  and  this  would  involve 
analytical  work  between  every 
batch. 

Dextrose  in  the  curing  process 

Before  dextrose  was  introduced 
at  Gaskells,  “Foots”  sugar  was 
used  at  approximately  the  same 
rate  as  sodium  nitrate  in  the  pump¬ 
ing  brine — that  is,  approximately 
qo  lb.  of  sugar  was  added  to  each 
300  gallons  of  brine.  In  making 
up  the  pumping  brine  it  was  found 
difficult  to  dissolve  the  sugar  com¬ 
pletely  while  the  finished  cured 
bacon  tended  to  have  a  rather 
dark  colour. 

The  first  advantage  noticed 
when  work  was  undertaken  with 
dextrose  was  its  clean  appearance, 
uniformity  in  successive  deliveries 
and  the  easy  handling  of  the  dr\^ 
free-flowing  powder. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pump¬ 
ing  brine  no  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  dissolving  the  dextrose, 
and  the  curing  foreman  was  able 
to  prei>are  the  brines  more  quickly 
and  with  the  satisfaction  that  the 
complete  amount  required  by  the 
formulation  was  taken  into  solu¬ 
tion. 

Assessments  of  dextrose  in  the 
process  by  the  staff  at  Gaskells 
shows  that  it  takes  the  brashness 
from  the  salt,  so  giving  a  softer 
and  more  mature  flavour.  The 
colour  of  the  bacon,  which  had 
previously  l>een  a  little  dull,  was 
transformed  into  a  brighter  red 
colour  which  made  the  bacon  look 
fresher  and  a  little  more  lean.  By 
contrast  the  fat  looked  a  little 
whiter. 

The  housewife  becomes  aware 
of  the  sugar  when  the  bacon  is 
fried  in  the  pan.  Due  to  slight 
caramelisation,  the  bacon  gives  an 

(Concluded  on  page  433) 
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The  inside  surface  of  a  can  of 
cherries  showing  how  differen¬ 
tial  corrosion  of  the  tin  surface 
has  resulted  in  etched  prints  ” 
of  the  fruits  where  they  have 
been  pressed  against  the  metal. 
This  effect  might  be  due  to 
pH  differences. 


The  Meehanism 

of  Corrosion  of  Tinplate  Cans  by  Frnit 


By  Benis  Biekinson 


This  article  presents  some  new  explanations  of  the  mechanism  of  can  corrosion 
caused  by  fruit  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries. 


¥N  a  general  paper*  on  the  ments  and  traces  of  dissolved  tin,  deep  scratch,  it  can  often  be  seen 
^internal  corrosion  of  tin-plate  with  the  formation  of  blue  com-  to  spread  laterally  beneath  the  lac- 
cans  by  the  fruit  and  vegetables  plexes  which  render  the  fruit  un-  quer,  where  the  normally  bright 
packed  in  them,  the  writer  put  attractive  when  the  can  is  opened,  tin  surface  becomes  dull  grey, 
forward  the  chemical,  physical  The  purpose  of  the  lacquer,  there-  while  microscopic  examination 
and  biochemical  principles  that  fore,  is  to  prevent  the  dissolution  will  also  reveal  intense  anodic  at- 
may  be  involved.  Since  that  paper  of  tin  by  interposing  a  physical  tack  on  the  iron,  frequently  result- 
was  written  there  have  been  a  barrier  between  the  metal  and  the  ing  in  deep  pits  that  follow  the  line 
number  of  developments  which  corrosive  liquid.  of  the  original  scratch.  The  stain- 

make  it  desirable  to  modify  or  ex-  ing  of  the  tin  surface,  which  is 

pand  some  of  the  explanations  clearly  visible  and  which  is  coinci- 

given  then.  Mechanical  damage  (jent  with  a  loosening  of  the  neigh- 

The  corrosive  activity  of  fruit  is  Modern  lacquering  techniques  bouring  lacquer,  may  be  thought 
normally  much  more  intense  than  and  lacquers  have  improved  the  to  be  the  simple  result  of  the  dis- 
that  of  vegetables,  a  fact  that  is  effectiveness  of  the  lacquer  film  as  solution  of  metallic  tin,  and  yet  it 
readily  explained  by  the  greater  a  barrier  and  corrosion  of  the  plate  is  evident  that  anodic  attack  has 
acidity  and  lower  /)H  values  found  has  consequently  been  suppressed,  been  concentrated  on  the  exposed 
in  canned  fruit.  The  types  of  can  However,  there  are  occasions  steel  at  the  site  of  the  original 
used  for  packing  fruit  are,  broadly  when  mechanical  damage  to  the  scratch.  It  is  considered  probable 
speaking,  plain  cans  for  un-  lacquer  film  exposes  the  underly-  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
coloured  or  yellow  fruit,  and  lac-  ing  metal.  Mechanical  damage  of  first  function  of  the  tin  is  to  pro- 
quered  cans  for  red  or  purple  any  consequence  is  only  rarely  re-  vide  a  depolarising  cathode  in  the 
fruit,  irrespective  of  whether  the  stricted  to  the  lacquer  film  itself;  form  of  its  oxide  film.  Reduction 
colour  seen  by  the  consumer  is  most  usually  the  underlying  tin  of  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  probably 
natural  or  artificial.  The  primary  coating  is  also  damaged,  with  con-  destroys  the  bonds  responsible  for 
reason  for  using  lacquered  cans  sequent  exposure  of  the  steel  base,  the  adhesion  of  the  lacquer  film 
for  naturally  pigmented  fruit  is  to  The  corrosion  that  follows  is  ver\'  over  this  area,  as  a  direct  result 
be  found  in  the  chemical  inter-  often  straightforward  corrosion  of  of  which  action  the  lacquer  tends 
action  of  most  natural  red  pig-  steel  by  the  fruit  juice,  with  the  to  peel  away  from  the  tin  on  both 
,  steel  providing  both  anodic  and  sides  of  the  original  scratch.  This, 

Quick cathodic  areas.  of  course,  exposes  more  tin  sur- 

Chippin^.  Campden,  Gins.  Where  corrosion  begins  at  a  face,  and  probably  is  followed 
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very  soon  by  l(K'al  action  o\’er  the 
tin  surface. 

Hydrogen  evolution 

It  is  now  recognised  that  tinplate 
carries  a  natural  oxide  film  and  it 
appears  logical  that  this  film 
should  provide  the  cathode  and 
the  means  of  cathodic  de|K)lar- 
isation  in  circumstances  such 
as  those  envisaged.  Cheftel  et 
al.~  suppose  that  stannous  oxide 
is  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen 
and  that  tin  is  de|X)sited  in  a 
s|K)ng\'  state  upon  the  metal  sur¬ 
face.  This  would  account  for  the 
grey  stain  which  is  commonly  seen 
over  the  tin  coating  where  it  has 
been  exjK)sed  by  imj)erfections  in 
the  lacquer.  It  also  accounts  for 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  pheno¬ 
mena  asstx-iated  with  the  internal 
corrosion  of  tinplate  cans — the 
fact  that  the  measurable  hydrogen 
evolved  is  always  much  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  metals  dis¬ 
solved. 

Cheftel  <’/  al.,  considering  cor¬ 
rosion  in  plain  cans,  represented 
the  series  of  reactions  schematic¬ 
ally  as  follows: 

Sn - >  Sn^+^  ri - > 

Sn(OH)j - >  Sn 

The  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  first 
step  (dissolution  of  metal)  is  oxi¬ 
dised  to  water  in  the  second  step 
and  the  net  equivalent  of  hydro¬ 
gen  evolved  is  nil. 

In  the  case  of  a  scratch  in  a 
lacquered  can,  such  as  we  are  at 
present  considering,  we  find  h'e, 
Sn  and  Sn(OH).j  exposed  in  close 
proximity,  and  the  scheme  of 
things  could  well  be 

Fe - >  Fe^+-r2H 

Sn(OH),-2H - >  Sn^2H,0 

These  schemes  are  doubtless 
over-simplified,  but  they  serve  to 
establish  the  idea.  They  are  far 
more  satisfactory^  than  a  simple 
statement  that  tin,  in  plain  cans, 
appears  to  dissolve  without  the 
liberation  of  hydrogen,  or  that 
one-half  or  more  of  the  expected 
hydrogen  in  a  corroded  lacquered 
can  diffuses  out  through  the  steel, 
or  reduces  natural  constituents  of 
the  can  contents. 


Anodic  polarisation 

If  we  accept  this  hyjxrthesis  and 
its  implication  of  abundant .  de- 
]M)larisation  mechanism  for  the 
cathodic  areas,  it  follows  that  the 
overall  rate  of  corrosion  of  the  ex- 
ix)sed  steel  base  is  most  probably 
controlled  by  anodic  |K)larisation. 
In  a  can  of  fruit  the  de|X)larisation 
of  anodic  areas  in  the  steel  base 
must  bt‘  a  slow  process.  The 
liquid  medium  is  viscous  and 
there  are  no  op|)ortunities  for  stir¬ 
ring  while  the  can  remains  in 
store.  Depolarisation  must  be  by 
diffusion  and  very  slow.  Any 
prtx'ess  that  assists  anodic  de- 
IK)larisation  must  therefore  bt'  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  an  ac¬ 
celerator  of  corrosion. 

It  has  been  found  that  stone 
fruits,  such  as  cherries  and  plums, 
when  canned,  sometimes  corrode 
the  (lacquered)  cans  with  unex- 
|x*cted  severity.  This  has  Ix'en 
fountl  to  coincide  with  the  presence 
in  the  stones  of  /3-glucosidase 
activity  and  of  the  glycoside 
amygdalin.''  If  the  stones  are  re¬ 
moved  Ix'fore  canning,  or  if  the 
heat  pnK'ess  given  to  the  canned 
fruit  is  sufficient  to  inactivate  the 
enzyme,  then  accelerated  corro¬ 
sion  does  not  occur. 

It  is  known  that  /3-glucosidase 
activity  in  the  stone  kernels  results 
in  the  liberation  of  small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  cyanide  (of  the  order 
of  4  to  5  mg.  kilo)  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  substance  acts  as 
an  anodic  depolariser  of  the  iron. 
There  is  evidence  also  that  the  CN 
ion  does  not  accumulate  in  the  can 
if  there  is  no  corrosion  process  in 
which  it  can  take  part  and  it  is 
probably  converted  to  formic  acid. 
Any  CN  liberated  during  process¬ 
ing  or  during  the  early  part  of 
storage  before  anodic  |X)larisation 
becomes  important  would  lie  un¬ 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  sjieed  of 
the  reaction.  This  is  fortunate, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
stimulation  of  the  enzyme  system 
during  heat  processing  with  the 
result  that  there  is  always  some 
CN  present  at  the  beginning  of 
storage.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
cyanide  would  be  most  effective  as 
a  depolariser  if  it  were  evolved  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  the  cathodic 
corrosion  reaction  and  at  a  time 


when  ancxlic  polarisation  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  slow  down  the  reaction. 

Corrosion  acceleration 

Although  residual  enzyme  activ¬ 
ity  in  canned  stone  fruits  is  now 
known  to  be  an  important  cause  of 
accelerated  corrosion  in  lacquered 
cans,  it  should  be  jxnnted  out  that 
residual  enzyme  activity  is  not 
dangerous  in  itself.  It  can  only 
accelerate  an  existing  reaction;  it 
cannot  initiate  corrosion.  A  jXT- 
fect  lacquer  barrier  would  there¬ 
fore  Ix'  pr(X)f  against  the  enzymic 
acceleration  of  corrosion,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  exjx'cted  that  a  jx  r- 
fect  film  will  ever  be  realised  and 
the  practical  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  compromise  involving  a 
reasonably  effective  lacquer  bar¬ 
rier — to  lx*  provided  by  the  can- 
maker,  and  a  reasonably  safe  heat 
process — to  be  given  by  the 
canner. 

The  acceleration  of  corrosion 
ass(x-iated  with  continued  /S-gluco- 
sidase  activity  does  not  apply  to 
the  corrosion  of  plain  cans.  This 
is  a  reason  for  the  well-established 
difference  of  behaviour  of  white 
cherries  and  golden  plums  when 
packed  in  lacquered  cans  or  in 
plain  cans.  The  normal  shelf-lives 
of  these  fruits  in  plain  cans  are 
about  double  those  in  lacquered 
cans.  The  complete  lack  of  accel¬ 
eration  by  cyanide  in  plain  cans 
rules  out  iron  as  anode  to  any  im- 
|X)rtant  extent.  The  anode  in  the 
plain  can  is  normally  provided  by 
the  ex{x)sed  tin  surface. 

Anodic  tin 

Since  tin  is  more  noble  than 
iron  in  the  classical  series  there  has 
always  been  some  speculation  on 
the  physical  chemistry  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  involved  in  the  corrosion  of 
a  tin-iron  couple  as  prov’ided  by 
tinplate.  The  tin  coating  on  tin¬ 
plate  is  never  perfect  and  the  un¬ 
derlying  steel  is  exposed  at  points 
or  even  over  quite  large  areas 
which  have  been  subjected  to 
mechanical  strain.  Nevertheless, 
the  exposed  iron  does  not  normally 
corrode  as  anode.  Cheftel  et  al. 
have  worked  out  from  first  prin¬ 
ciples  that  tin  should  be  anodic  to 
iron  on  account  of  the  low  solu- 
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I  bility  of  Sn(()H)j.  They  ralcu- 
latod 

£s„  =  -0  056  -  0  06  pH 
and  £f«  =  —0-04  —0-06  pH 

Many  times  previously,  and 
I  using  a  variety  of  techniques,  it 
I  has  been  shown  that  tin  is  anodic 
to  iron  in  media  corresponding  to 
fruit  juices.  However,  it  was 
thought  useful  to  put  this  theory 
[  to  further  ex]K*rimental  test  by  cx- 
|K)sing  partially  de-tinned  strips  of 
L  tinplate  to  the  corrosive  action  of 

[  buffered  gels.  The  author  has 

L  made  exix'riments  using  agar  gel 

I  buffered  with  M  200  citrate  to 

/)H  values  between  3  and  7. 

Strips  of  tinplate,  one  half  de- 
J  tinned  with  antimony  trichloride- 

I  H('l  solution,  were  laid  in  Petri 

'  dishes,  covered  with  molten  agar 

gel  of  the  required  /)H  and  cooled 
rapidly.  After  several  hours  at 
room  temix*rature  (sometimes 
overnight,  according  to  /)H)  the 
I  /)H  value  was  measured  by  means 
of  a  probe-tyjx'  glass  electrode  at 
three  places  in  the  dish — close  to 

[the  iron,  close  to  the  tin  and  in 
the  body  of  the  gel.  Indicators — 
ferroxyl,  phenolphthalein,  methyl 
orange — were  added  to  the  gels  as 
an  aid  in  following  the  course  of 
the  reactions. 

After  sev^eral  hours,  local  action 
Ixrame  of  increasing  importance, 

(  but  it  did  not  usually  obscure  the 
main  effects.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  tin  formed  the  ancxle  in  the 
first  place,  and  hydrogen  was 
evolved  at  the  iron  surface.  The 
I  liias  was  trapped  in  the  gel  and  was 
I  therefore  clearly  visible. 

I  Since  the  potentials  of  both 

metals  depend  on  /)H,  it  would  be 
j  exjx'cted  that  the  electrode  reac- 
1  tions  would  cause  /)H  changes 
L  which  would  eventually  stop  the 
*  electrolysis  between  tin  anode  and 

I  iron  cath(Kle;  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  calculated  jxitentials  is 
only  0  016  V  at  the  same  pY\ 
value.  If,  therefore,  a  difference 
1  of  /)H  of  0  25  develops  between 
[  the  media  covering  the  anode  and 
the  cathcxle,  the  jx)tentials  should 
become  equal  and  the  reactions 
should  stop.  The  results  of  the 
above  exix'riments  showed  that 
the  truth  is  more  complicated.  In 
Fig.  2,  the  />H  values  close  to  the 


metals  are  plotted  against  the  pH 
values  of  the  gels.  It  is  assumed 
that  equilibrium  had  been  attained 
in  each  instance.  These  results 
show  that  the  pH  difference  neces¬ 
sary  to  stop  electrolytic  corrosion 
between  tin  and  iron  in  a  citrate 
solution  de|)ends  on  /)H  value,  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  although  the  electrode  jx)ten- 
tials  of  tin  and  iron  are  both  de- 
|x*ndent  ujxm  the  /)H  of  the 
medium  and  directly  proix)rtional 
to  it  (below  /)H  5-5),  the  constants 
involved  are  not  the  same  for  the 
two  metals.  As  a  result  there  is, 
in  fact,  an  interchange  of  function 
at  about  pH  6. 

Below  pH  6  0,  however,  which 
applies  to  most  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  tin  is  normally  the 
amxlic  metal  of  the  tin  iron 
couple,  although  the  difference  in 
electnxle  potentials  is  so  small  in 
the  /)H  range  5  to  6  that  a  small 
local  difference  in  /)H  value  may 
cause  a  reversal  of  |K)tential. 

From  the  ex|X‘rimentally  deter¬ 
mined  values,  it  is  |X)ssible  t(i  cal¬ 
culate  the  apparent  dissociation 
constant  {K)  of  ferrous  hydroxide 
obtaining  at  each  pH  value.  F'or 
example,  at  /)H  3  2 

£s„  =  -0  056-0  06x3-2 
=  -0  248 


This  graph  shows  that  the  pH  difference 
necessary  to  stop  electrolytic  corrosion 
between  tin  and  iron  in  a  citrate  solution 
depends  on  the  pH  value  of  the  solution. 


The  pH  value  close  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  iron  surface  at  equili¬ 
brium  was  4  0,  from  which 

£f.  =  0-03  log[Fe+-^] 

=  £„  r0  03  (log  K  -2  log[OH-]) 

=  £„  ;  0  03  log  K  -0  06  (pH  -14) 

=  £Sn 

Generally, 

£sn-£„ 

log  K  = -  .7(pH-l4) 

003 

and  in  this  particular  instance 
-0-248  -  0  44 

log  K  =  - - 20 

003 
0  04-14 
K  =  2-5x  10 

The  following  values  have  been 
calculated 


pH  of 

Fe  surface 

[El  K(Fe[OH],) 

40 

2  5x  10 '« 

4-5 

1  Ox  10  ■« 

47 

6-3  X  10“ 

5  05 

2  5x  10“ 

5  5 

2  0x  10  “ 

7-1 

4  0/  10  “ 

755 

2  0/  10  “ 

The  value  used  by  Cheftel  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  corrosion  potential  of 
iron  between  /)H  5-5  and  ii-o  was 
1-65  X  10*'  ’.  Within  the  />H 
range  5-0  to  71  the  present  results 
agree  closely  with  this  value,  but 
it  appears  that  at  lower  pH,  and 
possibly  also  at  higher  pH,  the 
effective  dissociation  constant  is 
different,  as  might  well  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Any  ion  that  causes  a 
change  in  the  apparent  K  value 
will,  of  course,  affect  the  corrosion 
|X)tential  of  iron. 

Cathodic  tin 

During  recent  years  the  most 
common  abnormal  instances  of 
corrosion  of  cans  that  have  not  had 
an  obvious  explanation  have  con¬ 
cerned  fruit  in  plain  cans  in  which 
there  has  been  severe  localised 
corrosion  of  exposed  steel.  In 
such  cases  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  a  true  reversal  of  polar¬ 
ity,  with  the  tin  acting  as  cathode. 
Some  other  factor  might  have 
intervened  to  protect  the  tin 
against  anodic  attack. 

It  is  known  that  traces  of 
organic  sulphur  compounds  are 
capable  of  forming  thin,  highly 
resistant  sulphide  films  over  a  tin- 

(Cuncludtd  on  page  4jj) 
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{Left):  The  soil  is  prepared  by  deep-ploughing  and  harrowing  6-8  months  before  planting.  After  fumigation,  strips  of  black  paper 
32  in.  wide  are  laid  on  the  soil  by  the  machine  shown  here.  The  strips  prevent  we^  growth  and  retain  heat  and  moisture.  (Right): 
Pineapple  slips  being  planted.  The  planter  pokes  a  hole  with  a  special  implement  through  the  edge  of  the  paper  strip  and  inserts 
a  slip  into  the  soil.  The  paper  is  marked  to  indicate  where  the  slips  are  to  be  planted.  An  experienced  worker  can  plant  about 

8,000  slips  a  day,  nearly  half  an  acre. 


The  Pineapple  Industry  of  Hawaii~^l 


Canning  Hawaiian  Pineapple 


Bv  .  V.  Cruess* 


Pineapples  are  o  8125  million  industry  in  Hawaii.  The  author  recently  saw'  the 
grow  ing  and  canning  of  pineapple  during  a  visit  to  Haw  aii.  In  this  article,  the 
first  of  tw  o,  he  describes  the  grow  ing  and  harvesting  of  the  fruit,  how  they  are 
canned,  and  the  work  of  the  Pineapple  Research  Institute. 


^  ROWING  and  canning  of  pinc- 
apple  is  one  of  the  three  most 
imjK)rtant  industries  of  Hawaii, 
the  other  two  being  the  cane  sugar 
industiA^  and  the  tourist  trade. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when 
pineapple  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Its  presence 
was  first  recorded  in  1813.  It  did 
not  Ix'come  commercially  im- 
]M)rtant  until  about  1883.  ('aptain 
John  Kidwell  came  to  Hawaii  in 
1882  and  in  1886  succeeded  in  im- 
|)orting  the  Smooth  ('ayenne 
variety  from  Central  America.  It 
is  the  variety  grown  at  jxesent  for 
canning  and  other  purjioses.  It  is 
of  large  size,  seedless  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  canning  quality. 

A  cannery  was  started  in  1892, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  Jas.  1). 


•  ImmkI  Scifncp  and  Tfchno'.ogv  De- 
partnn  nt,  I’nixaTsity  »)f  (  alifornia. 


Dole,  “father  of  pineapple  can¬ 
ning,"  established  a  cannery  in 
1903.  It  became  very  successful 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  mammoth  Dole,  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Co.,  Inc.  “  Jim  "  Dole 
died  about  a  year  ago. 

There  are  nine  canneries  in 
Hawaii  and  eight  owners;  as  one 
of  the  companies,  Libby  McNeill 
and  Libby,  ojx'rates  two  can¬ 
neries.  The  “big  three"  are 
Dole,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 
Ltd.,  Libby  McNeill  and  Libby 
Co.,  and  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  all  with  headquarters  in 
Honolulu.  Others  are:  Hawaiian 
('anneries  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaiian 
Fruit  Packers,  Ltd.,  Kauai  Pine¬ 
apple  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  (irove  Farm, 
Ltd.,  all  on  Kauai  Island;  and 
Baldwin  Packers,  Ltd.,  and  Main 
Pineapjx'  Co.,  Ltd.,  both  of  Main 
Island. 


Competition  is  growing 

While  much  of  the  sugar  cane  in 
the  Islands  is  irrigated,  pineapjile 
requires  less  water  than  cane  and 
is  usually  grown  at  a  higher  eleva¬ 
tion  where  rainfall  is  more  abun¬ 
dant;  consequently  most  of  the 
pineapple  is  grown  without  irriga¬ 
tion. 

Hawaii  is  feeling  the  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  producing  areas, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  furnished 
95%  requirement, 

whereas  it  now  provides  only 
80%.  Formosa,  Malaya,  and  the 
Philippines  are  esjxcially  conqx'ti- 
tive  with  Hawaii.  Their  lower 
labour  costs  give  them  a  jx)werful 
advantage. 

Unlike  the  fruit  canneries  on  the 
ILS.  mainland,  the  Hawaiian 
pineapple  canneries  are  also  the 
principal  growers.  The  estimated 
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{Left):  Feeding  a  ginaca  machine.  (Right):  Trimming  peeled  and  cored  pineapples.  (AH  photos  except  one  by  courtesy  of  Dole, 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.) 


value  of  the  1958  pack  was 
$124,000,000  and  for  that  of 
1959,  $122,500,000.  The  total 
payroll  in  1959  was  $38,554,000. 

According  to  a  i960  report  of 
the  pineapple  industry  there  were 
in  1959  2,650  year-round  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  pineapple  planta¬ 
tions  and  seasonal  employees 
2,963,  or  a  total  peak  employment 
of  23,705.  For  the  canneries  the 
figures  were:  year-round  1,271 
and  seasonal  12,603  employees. 
The  plantation  employees  are 
usually  housed  in  permanent  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  plantations. 

Market  surveys  in  recent  years 
show  that  consumers  are  eating 
less  pineapple  jier  capita  than  for¬ 
merly.  Thus,  according  to  the 
re{>ort  mentioned  earlier,  canned 
pineapple  received  $0  31  of  every 
$100  spent  in  grocery  stores  in  the 
U.S.  in  1948;  the  figures  for  other 
recent  years  were  $0  31  for  1950, 
$0  26  for  1955  and  $0  2 1  for 
1957.  1*1  other  words,  marketing 

is  a  v’ery  important  problem  for 
the  Hawaiian  pint'apple  industry'. 
For  comparison  the  corresponding 
figures  for  canned  peaches  were 
$0  36  for  1948,  $0  37  for  1950, 
$036  for  1955,  and  $035  for 
1957- 

As  one  effect  of  this  situation, 
one  large  canning  company  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  news  account, 
drastically  reducing  its  acreage  of 
pineapple. 

The  total  U.S.  consumption  of 
canned  pt^ars,  fruit  cocktail  and 
peaches  has  increased  much  more 


than  of  canned  pineapple  in  the 
last  decade.  Prices  of  canned 
pineapple  during  this  period  have 
remained  relatively  stable  or  have 
decreased,  while  the  prices  for 
canned  pears,  peaches  and  cock¬ 
tail  have  risen. 

The  increase  in  production  of 
canned  pineapple  juice  since  1930 
has  been  rather  spectacular, 
although  the  growth  of  frozen 
orange  concentrate  has  been  even 
more  rapid;  from  practically 
nothing  in  1947  to  about 
89,000,000  cases  in  1956-57  (the 
usual  3  -I- 1  concentrate  converted 
to  beverage  strength).  Its  present 
production  is  about  five  times  that 
of  pineapple  juice.  One  large 
company  has  marketed  frozen 
pineapple  juice,  but  it  has  not  be¬ 
come  very  important  commer¬ 
cially. 


The  Industry's 

Growth 

shown 

in  yearly  outputs  of 

canned  pineapple  cases 

1903 

1,633 

1910 

401,035 

1920 

5,163,772 

1930 

10,929,855 

1940 

8,200,044 

1950 

11,314,453 

1959 

17,676,613 

I960 

17,286,739 

The  Pineapple  Research  Institute 

The  P.R.I.,  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  is  a  research  organisation 
supported  entirely  by  the  pine¬ 
apple  companies  of  Hawaii.  It  has 
six  research  departments,  namely. 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agron¬ 
omy,  Chemistry,  Entomology, 
Plant  Breeding  and  Plant  Path¬ 
ology.  The  Director  of  P.R.I.  is 
Dr.  R.  L.  Cushing. 

Research  by  P.R.I.  scientists 
has  resulted  in  several  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  have  greatly  benefited 
the  industry  of  the  Islands. 
Among  these  have  been  develop¬ 
ment  of  chemical  weedkillers 
(herbicides),  improved  methods  of 
applying  fertiliser,  improved 
methods  and  materials  for  insect 
control,  new  materials  for  soil 
fumigation  to  kill  nematodes, 
chemical  sprays  for  forcing  pine¬ 
apple  plants  to  flower,  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  machines  for  field 
operations  and  development  of  im¬ 
proved  laboratory'  methods  for 
determining  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  pineapple  plant. 

A  recent  very  important  result 
of  P.R.I.  research  is  the  discovery 
and  development  of  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  very  rapid  method  of 
converting  pineapple  plants  into 
ensilage  after  the  crop  is  picked. 
The  plants  are  chopped  by 
ensilage  cutter  into  short  pieces. 
These  are  placed  in  a  deep  pile 
near  the  pineapple  field  and 
“tramped”  (compacted)  by  a 
track  layer  tractor  driven  back 
and  forth  over  the  pile.  Within 
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The  Pineapple  Research  Institute  at  Honolulu.  (Courtesy  P.R.I.) 


48  hours  the  pineapple  waste  is 
converted  by  fermentation  by 
micro-organisms  into  sweet¬ 
smelling  and  sweet-tasting  en¬ 
silage.  There  is  a  ready  market 
for  this  product  to  the  dairies  of 
the  islands. 


GROWING  and  HARVESTING 

Although  it  is  a  fruit,  pineapple 
does  not  grow  on  a  tree,  but  on  a 
plant  whose  many  (40-50)  long, 
sharp  leaves  grow  in  a  spiral 
around  a  short  central  stalk.  The 
plants  reach  at  maturity  a  height 
of  three  to  four  feet. 

New  plants,  usually  “slips” 
which  grow  out  from  the  pine¬ 
apple  stem  near  the  base  of  the 
fruit,  are  planted  in  soil  which  has 
been  prepared  6-8  months  pre¬ 
viously  and  which  has  Ijeen  fumi¬ 
gated.  About  15,000  to  18,000 
slips  are  planted  i>er  acre.  The 
fruit,  which  at  maturity  is  about 
the  size  of  a  football,  begins  to 
ripen  18  to  24  months  after  plant¬ 
ing.  During  the  period  of  growth 
the  plants  are  carefully  tended. 
Because  of  the  unavailability  of 
iron  in  the  soil  of  Hawaii,  the 
plants  are  regularly  sprayed  with 
a  1-2%  solution  of  ferrous' sul¬ 
phate  by  means  of  a  truck  or 
tractor  mounted  rig  comprising  a 
tank  and  two  spray  booms,  one 
on  each  side,  extending  about 
50  ft.  The  booms  carry  a  large 
number  of  spray  nozzles  jx)inting 
downward. 

Fertilisers  are  necessary  and  are 
applied  beside  the  plants  or  as 
sprays  on  the  leaves.  Leaves  are 
taken  regularly  for  analysis  in  the 
canneries'  laboratories  to  deter¬ 
mine  fertiliser  requirements.  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  plantations  are  on  a 
four-year  cycle,  that  is  four  years 
between  plantings.  This  cycle 
permits  growing  and  harvesting  of 
the  first  ‘  ‘  primary  crop  ’  ’  and  one 
ratoon  crop.  If  two  ratoon  crops 
are  grown  the  cycle  is  five  years. 
However,  the  second  ratoon  pine¬ 
apples  are  small  and  may  1^  of 
inferior  quality.  Usually  only  one 
ratoon  crop  is  grown.  When  the 
primary  crop  is  removed  one  or 
two  suckers  per  plant  are  left  to 
produce  the  ratoon  fruit.  About 


one  year  is  required  to  grow  the 
ratoon  pines  to  maturity. 

Harvesting 

Usually,  nearly  two  years  after 
planting  the  first  fruit  rijn^ns,  but 
some  may  ripen  in  less  time.  As 
not  all  of  the  fruits  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  the  field  must  be  har¬ 
vested  several  times. 

The  harvester  is  a  tall,  massive, 
motorised  piece  of  equipment  be¬ 
neath  which  a  large  truck  is 
driven.  On  the  truck  is  a  large 
metal  bin  that  will  hold  several 
tons  of  pineapple.  Extending  at 
a  right  angle  from  one  side  of  the 
harvester  is  a  boom  carrying  a 
conveyor.  As  the  machine  pro¬ 
gresses  v^ery  slowly  through  the 
field,  pickers  walk  behind  the  con¬ 
veyor  and  pick  the  ripe  fruit, 
which  they  have  learned  to  recog¬ 
nise  by  experience.  The  ripe  pines 
are  picked  by  sharply  bending  the 
fruit  over  until  it  snaps  off  the 
stem  of  the  plant.  The  crown  is 
removed  by  striking  the  pine 
sharply  against  a  steel  guard  rail 
which  is  attached  to  the  conveyor. 

The  pineapples  are  then  placed 
in  the  conveyor,  which  delivers 
them  by  belt  to  the  bin  on  the 
truck.  When  the  bin  is  filled  the 
truck  drives  to  the  cannery  and  is 
replaced  by  another  truck  with  an 
empty  bin. 


The  Dole,  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Co.,  Ltd.,  grows  much  of  its  pine¬ 
apple  on  the  island  of  I^nai, 
about  60  miles  from  Honolulu, 
located  on  Oahu  Island.  The 
filled  bins  are  loaded  on  to  barges 
on  which  they  are  transported  to 
Honolulu  harbour  and  unloaded 
at  the  cannery. 

Shortly  after  harvesting,  plant¬ 
ing  material  (slips,  crowns  and 
suckers)  is  collected  from  the 
plants  and  one  or  two  suckers  jx'r 
plant  are  left,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  to  bear  a  second  croj) 
called  the  “first  ratoon  crop.” 
The  pineapples  of  the  ratoon  crop 
are  usually  smaller  than  those  of 
the  first  crop  and  more  of  the  crop 
is  used  on  that  account  for  juice 
and  crushed  pineapple  than  is  the 
case  with  the  first  crop. 

The  principal  harvesting  season 
occurs  during  the  summer  months, 
during  which  the  canneries  are  in 
operation  24  hours  per  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  other  months  relativ’cly 
small  amounts  of  fruit  ripens.  It 
is  picked  and  canned,  the  can¬ 
neries  ojierating  only  three  or  four 
days  per  week.  During  the 
author’s  visit  in  December  and 
January  only  two  of  the  large  can¬ 
neries  in  Honolulu  were  in  ojx>ra- 
tion  on  a  three  days  a  week  basis ; 
the  fruit  of  a  third  cannery  went 
to  the  other  two  establishments. 
During  the  principal  harvesting 
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season  many  temporary  em¬ 
ployees  are  taken  on  by  the  can¬ 
neries.  These  to  a  large  extent  are 
students.  Vacation  is  scheduled  to 
p<“rmit  them  to  work  in  the  can¬ 
neries  during  this  jx'riod.  The 
Dole,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 
employs  7,800  persons  during  the 
peak  season.  It  annually  packs 
more  than  275,000,000  cans  of 
pineapple  products  and  produces 
nearly  40%  of  the  Hawaiian  out¬ 
put  of  canned  pineapple  products. 
More  than  3,000,000  pineapples 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Dole 
cannery  in  Honolulu  in  a  single 
day,  according  to  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  company.  The 
author  was  told  that  the  capacity 
of  the  huge  Libby,  McNeill  and 
Libby  cannery  in  Hawaii  is  150- 
ifM)  tons  of  fresh  pineapple  ixt 
hour,  or  about  1,800  to  i,goo  tons 
jxT  24  hours.  In  other  words,  the 
canneries  in  Honolulu  have  very 
great  capacity. 

The  Dole,  Hawaiian  Pineapple 


Co.,  Ltd.,  now  manufactures  its 
own  cans  in  a  plant  adjacent  to 
the  cannery.  The  empty  cans  are 
delivered  to  the  canning  lines  in 
the  cannery  by  conveyors.  The 
other  two  large  canneries  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  purchase  cans  from  the  can 
manufacturers. 

CANNING 

The  loaded  bins  are  handled  by 
lift  truck  of  the  “  straddle  truck  ” 
type  at  the  cannery.  The  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  cannery  are,  in  brief : 
unloading  the  bins;  washing  the 
pineapple;  size  grading;  peeling; 
removal  of  ends  and  coring ;  trim¬ 
ming  and  inspecting;  slicing; 
quality  grading  and  canning; 
syruping;  vacuumising;  sealing 
the  cans  in  vacuum  or  in  “  steam 
flow”  seamers;  processing  the 
cans;  cooling  the  cans. 

In  two  of  the  large  canneries  in 
Honolulu  the  pineapples  are 
dumped  by  machine  from  the  bins 


on  to  a  broad  conveyor  at  or  near 
the  cannery;  the  other  cannery 
unloads  and  washes  the  fruit  at 
some  distance  from  the  cannery 
and  conveys  the  washed  fruit  to  it. 

Washing  is  by  powerful  sprays 
of  water  as  the  fruit  is  being  con¬ 
veyed.  Usually  at  least  two  spray 
washings,  often  three,  are  given, 
to  remove  dust,  insects,  spray 
residues  and  other  surface  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  pines  are  next  graded  for 
size  by  diverging,  downward 
sloping  roller  graders.  Three  to 
five  size  grades  are  usually  made, 
the  purpose  being  to  furnish  pines 
of  fairly  uniform  diameter  to  each 
ginaca  machine. 

Ginaca  machines 

From  the  size  graders  the  pines 
are  conveyed  to  the  ginaca  ma¬ 
chines,  one  size  grade  to  each 
machine.  The  ginaca  was  in¬ 
vented  and  developed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  industry  by  Henry 
Ginaca,  an  employee  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  to  avoid 
the  slow  and  costly  preparation 
then  in  use. 

The  ginaca  cuts  off  the  stem  end 
and  the  crown  end  of  each  pine¬ 
apple;  slits  the  skin  (usually 
called  the  ”  shell  ”)  down  two  op)- 
posite  sides ;  cuts  out  a  cylinder  of 
fruit  by  means  of  a  cylindrical 
knife  similar  in  appearance  to  an 
oversize  cork  borer;  removes  the 
core  as  a  solid  cylinder  by  means 
of  another  ‘  ‘  cork  borer  ’ '  coring 
knife;  giving  a  cored  cylinder  of 
fruit,  a  cylindrical  core,  two 
halves  of  waste  skin  or  shell  and 
two  ends. 

The  machine  separates  the  skins 
and  ends  from  the  peeled  fruit  and 
the  cores  from  the  cylinders  of 
peeled,  cored  fruit.  The  two 
halves  of  the  shell  or  skin  are 
automatically  scraped  twice  by  a 
device  called  the  eradicator.  The 
first  scrapings  are  used  for 
crushed  pineapple  and  the  second 
scrapings  are  used  for  juice  pro¬ 
duction.  The  first  scrapings  are 
carefully  sorted  to  remove  pieces 
of  shell  or  other  material  unsuit¬ 
able  for  crushed  pineapple.  The 
waste  goes  by  conveyor  to  the  b\'- 
product  plant,  the  cores  to  the 
juice  line,  and  the  peeled  and 
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Facts  about  Hawaii 

Its  six  major  islands  are:  Hawaii,  Oahu,  Lanai,  Molokai, 
Maui  and  Kauai. 

^  Total  land  area  is  4,099,840  acres. 

^  Total  arable  land  area  is  464,580  acres. 

^  Cultivated  land  totals  312,390  acres. 

Total  in  pineapple  is  74,800  acres  distributed  among  13 
plantations  on  all  islands  except  Hawaii. 

'jk  Honolulu  is  on  Oahu. 
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cored  cylinders  are  automatically 
conveyed  to  the  trimming  tables. 
The  waste  skins  and  ends  consti¬ 
tute  30”/,,  or  more  of  the  weight  of 
the  fresh  fruit.  A  ginaca  can 
handle  about  105  pines  jx'r 
minute.  The  largest  company  in 
Honolulu  has  48  of  these  ma¬ 
chines. 

Trimming  and  sorting 

At  the  trimming  table  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  carefully  insjK'cted  and 
trimmed  by  exjx*rienced  women 
who  also  sort  out  the  few  pine¬ 
apples  that  will  discolour  in  the 
can.  Such  pines  have  a  faint  off- 
odour  and  slight  off-colour  (pink), 
caused  by  bacteria,  that  exjx'ri- 
enced  girls  can  detect.  The  out¬ 
ward  apfx'arance  of  these  fruits  is 
more  or  less  normal.  The  few 
small  dark  brown  or  black  spots 
or  “eyes”  that  were  slightly 
lx‘low'  the  depth  to  which  the 
ginaca  jx*eling  knife  extended  and 
any  other  visible  defects  are  re¬ 
moved  with  sharp  knives. 

The  girls  who  work  at  the  trim¬ 
ming  tables  and  at  the  canning 
tables,  also  all  other  workers 
whose  hands  come  in  contact  with 
the  pineapple  Hesh  must  wear 
rubber  gloves  to  protect  them  from 
the  powerful  proteolytic  en7.\’me, 
bromelin,  present  in  fresh  pine¬ 
apple  flesh.  The  tourist,  after  eat¬ 
ing  generous  ]X)rtions  of  fresh 
pineapple  for  the  first  time,  may 
Ix^  puzzled  because  his  lips,  tongue 
and  other  mucous  tissue  of  his 
mouth  has  Ijecome  very  sore.  He 
may  even  fear  that  he  has  a  case 
of  trench  mouth!  The  bromelin 
of  the  fresh  fruit,  like  the  ficin  of 
unripe  figs,  attacks  the  mucous 
membrane.  However,  the  sore¬ 
ness  in  the  “neophyte’s”  mouth 
disapix*ars  within  24  hours.  As 
the  heat  used  in  canning  destroys 
the  enzyme,  canned  pineapple 
does  not  affect  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  adversely. 

Slicing 

From  the  trimmers  the  pines  are 
con\  eved  through  sprays  of  water 
that  remove  l(X)se  fragments  of 
flesh  and  to  and  through  the 
slicing  machines  that  cut  the  cylin¬ 
ders  transversely  into  circular 
sections.  This  is  done  by  very 


sharp  curved  knives.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  by  a  so-called  geneva 
motion,  places  the  jxneapple  in 
position  where  it  is  held  in  a 
stationary  ix)sition  for  a  moment 
while  the  knives  revolve  and  cut 
the  fruit  neatly  into  “circles” 
commonly  known  as  slices.  The 
segments  (slices  or  sections)  are 
customarily  i  in.  in  thickness  for 
No.  2i  cans,  and  25  64  in.  in 
thickness  for  cans  of  2T  size. 

There  are  two  diameters  of 
slices,  namely,  No.  2T  can 
diameter  and  No.  2i  can  diameter. 
The  pines  harvested  during  the 
winter  months  are  often  small  and 
the  slices  therefore  are  usually  of 
the  No.  2T  diameter. 

From  the  slicing  machines  the 
sliced  fruit  is  conveyed  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  canning  tables, 
where  women  wearing  rubber 
gloves  sort  the  fruit  for  colour  and 
quality  as  they  place  the  slices  in 
cans.  The  pineapple  is  a  com¬ 
pound  fruit  made  up  of  many  in¬ 
dividual  small  fruitlets  attached  to 
the  core.  The  fruitlets  at  the 
bottf)m  rlix^n  first  and  those  near 
the  top  last.  The  slices  that  have 
been  hx'ated  near  the  top  of  the 


])ineapple  may  be  lighter  therefore 
in  colour  than  the  slices  from 
nearer  the  bottom  of  the  fruit. 
The  yellow  slices  and  the  white  to 
light  coloured  slices  are  canned 
separately  for  uniformity  of  can 
contents.  Both  are  of  normal 
composition  and  flavour. 

The  canners  also  sort  for 
grades,  these  Ix'ing  Fancy,  Choice 
and  Standard.  Broken  slices, 
other  fragments  and  slices  that  are 
too  thin  or  too  thick  are  sorted  out 
and  transferred  to  the  crushed 
pineapple  or  juice  departments. 
The  canners  place  the  slices  in  the 
cans,  after  which  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  conveyed  or  trayed  and 
delivered  by  hand  truck  to  the 
vacuumising,  syruping  and  seam¬ 
ing  department,  the  different 
grades  being  kept  separate.  Each 
can  is  prevacuumised  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph. 

Pre- vacuumising  of  cans 

The  filled  cans  enter  and  leave 
the  pre-vacuumising  chamber  by 
means  of  automatic  valv'es  or 
ports  that  prevent  loss  of  vacuum 
in  the  pre-v’acuumising  chamlx'r 
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canned  fruits.  In  one  plant  the 
cans  are  heated  at  210° F.  in  a 
continuous  processor  for  about 
ten  to  twelve  minutes,  depending 
on  size  of  can,  to  heat  the  con¬ 
tents  to  190-195°  F.  Pineapple 
should  not  be  overcooked  in  the 
can. 

The  heat  processed  cans  are 
thoroughly  cooled  in  water  in  one 
of  several  ways.  In  one  plant  the 
cans  are  conveyed  up  an  inclined 
trough  by  belt  that  causes  the  cans 
to  spin  as  they  travel.  Cold  water 
enters  the  upper  end  of  the  run¬ 
way  and  the  spent  warm  water 
escaj)es  to  the  waste  water  line  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  runway, 
('ooling  is  very  rapid. 

In  another  cooling  device  the 
cans  are  conveyed  in  a  spiral 
rotary  conveyor  similar  in  ap{)ear- 
ance  to  the  well-known  “  cooker  ” 
used  in  mainland  canneries  for 
heat  processing  canned  fruits. 
This  cooler,  too,  is  rapid  and  effi¬ 
cient.  Cooling  is  by  sprays  of  cold 
water. 

The  cans  and  contents  are 
cooled  to  about  90-100°  F.  They 
are  usually  allowed  to  dry  and 
cool  to  room  temperature  on  trays 
in  a  large  cooling  area  of  the 
plant.  If  cooled  to  too  low  a  tem- 
|)erature  the  surface  of  the  cans 
may  remain  wet  and  rusting  may 
result  as  the  air  humidity  is  high. 
If  cooled  insufficiently  colour  and 
flavour  may  suffer. 

In  addition  to  circular  slices 
some  of  the  fruit  is  made  into 

tidbits  ’  ’  but  cutting  the  slices 
radially  into  segments  to  be 
canned  as  such  or  to  be  canned  in 
No.  10  cans  for  recanning  on  the 
mainland  in  fruit  cocktail. 
Chunks  are  made  by  first  cutting 
thick  "circles"  (slices)  and  cut¬ 
ting  these  in  turn  radially. 


Harvesting  pineapple  for  canning.  The  harvester  moves  forward  slowly  through  the 
field  and  the  workers  walking  behind  pick  the  ripe  fruit  and  place  them  in  the 

conveyor. 


during  transfer.  The  cans  are 
subjected  to  a  vacuum  of  25-26 
inches  of  Hg.  for  5-10  seconds. 

This  o|X‘ration  removes  the  air 
from  the  tissues  and  changes  the 
apjM'arance  of  the  slices  from 
chalky  to  translucent  or  semi- 
translucent,  which  results  in  a 
more  attractive  and  more  uniform 
ap|H‘arance. 

The  cans  are  then  automatically 
filled  with  syrup  made  up  of  by¬ 
product  syrup  (described  later), 
water  and  cane  sugar.  In  one 
plant  the  by-product  syrup  made 
from  waste  i)eels  and  ends  is  of 
50°  Brix,  in  another  plant  it  is 
65°  Brix.  ('ane  sugar  and  water 
are  added  to  give  the  desired  Brix 
degrees  of  the  syrups  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  of  canned  pineapple. 

h'or  Fancy  grade  in  one  large  Sterilising  and  cooling 
cannery  the  "going-in"  syrup  is  After  syruping  the  cans  are 
40-50°  Brix,  depending  on  the  sealed  either  in  a  vacuum  seaming 
sugar  content  of  the  fruit,  fill  of  machine  or  in  a  steam-flow  auto- 
the  can  and  other  factors.  The  matic  seamer  operating  at  atmo- 
aim  is  to  secure  a  fairly  uniform  spheric  pressure, 
cut-out  Brix  degree  after  canning  The  sealed  cans  are  heat  pro- 
and  |)rocessing.  (Siee  paragraph  cessed  (sterilised)  in  a  continuous 
on  laboratory  examination.)  For  unit  similar  to  that  used  on  the 
the  Choice  grade  one  cannery  uses  mainland  of  the  U.S.A.  for  other 
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syrup  that  vanes  from  30-40 
Brix  and  for  the  Standard  grade 
20-25°  Brix. 

The  Brix  degree  of  the  canned 
product  is  determined  by  passing 
the  fruit  and  syrup  through  a 
laboratory  size  "  blendor,"  fol¬ 
lowed  by  taking  a  refractometer 
reading  on  the  "blended" 
sample.  The  rapidly  revolving 
knives  of  the  blendor  disintegrates 
the  pinea|)ple  flesh  into  small  par¬ 
ticles  and  the  refractometer  read¬ 
ing  gives  the  soluble  solids  content 
of  the  mixture,  which  will  lx*  the 
average  soluble  solids  content  of 
the  fruit  and  syrup  after  canning 
and  storage  for  a  sufficient  time 
(several  months)  for  the  fruit  and 
syrup  to  come  to  equilibrium.  Laboratory  control 

Some  cylinders  are  cut  longi¬ 
tudinally  into  long  sections  called 
"  spears."  These  are  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Malayan  product. 
Some  of  the  fruit  is  also  cut  into 
small  cubes  or  "diced"  pine¬ 
apple.  Other  products  are  the 
crushed  pineapple  and  the  canned 
juice. 

Close  laboratory  quality  control 
is  maintained  in  all  pineapple  can- 


Cut  surface  of  1}  lb.  Coburg  loaf  produced  by  the  Chorleywood  bread  process  within 
1^-2  hours  of  startintt  work. 


\ew  >leehanical  Bread  Process  tuts  Costs 


neries.  Fmjuont  sample  cans  are 
taken  from  the  line  during  the  day 
and  examined  in  the  lalK)rat()rv. 
The  soluble  solids  content  is 
taken  by  refractometer  on  the 
"  blended  ”  contents  of  the  can  as 
pre\  iously  descriln'd . 

Samples  of  fresh  pineapi)le  are 
analys(‘d  in  the  laboratory.  .\lso 
samples  of  leaves  are  analysed  to 
tletermine  whether  fertiliser  is 
lUH'ded,  or  whether  there  is  lU'etl 
for  trace  elements  such  as  zinc, 
manganese,  copjx'r  or  molylxle- 
num.  Raw  materials  such  as  fer- 
tilist'rs,  insecticides,  iron  sulphate, 
etc.,  are  also  examined  for  use  of 
the  field  department. 

Crushed  pineapple 

C'rushed  pineapple  is  made  from 
broken  slices  and  the  carefully 
.sorted  material  (scrapings)  from 
the  first  scraping  (eradication)  of 
the  shells  (halved  skins).  This 
raw  material  is  passed  through  a 
shredder  that  cuts  the  fragments 
into  small  pieces.  Considerable 
juice  accumulates  in  this  ojx'ration 
and  is  drained  off  the  crushed  fruit 
in  order  that  the  latter  will  not  hv 
t(x)  “  sloppy  ”  after  canning. 

To  the  drained  crushed  fruit  is 
added  syrup  of  (x)°  Brix  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  in  a  continuous 
steam  jacketed  flash  pasteuriser  or 
in  a  large  steam  jacketed  kettle 
with  constant  stirring.  It  is 
canned  hot  at  iqo°F.  or  alx)ve, 
the  cans  sealed  and  cooled  at  once 
in  one  of  the  manners  previously 
descrilx'd. 

After  canning  the  dc*sired 
soluble  solids  content  is  about 
24%  as  determined  by  refract¬ 
ometer  on  the  “  blended  ”  sample. 
Some  crushed  pineapple  is  canned 
solid  pack  in  No.  10  cans  without 
added  sugar  for  use  by  jam  manu¬ 
facturers,  bakers  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  ojx'rators.  The  sweetened 
canned  crushed  pineapple  is  |X)pu- 
lar  for  use  in  the  home  as  it  is  as 
a  dessert  or  in  pies,  puddings, 
gelatin  desserts,  ice  cream,  etc. 

Plain  tin  plate  rather  than 
enamelled  plate  is  used  in  making 
cans  for  pineapple  products,  as  in 
enamel  lined  cans  the  products 
darken.  In  plain  tin  they  retain 
their  original  colour. 

{Tt>  he  concluded) 


A  NEW  batch  methcxl  of  producing 
g(X)d  quality  bread  and  small 
gtxxls  develojx'd  by  the  British 
Baking  Industries  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  claimed  to  achieve  great 
reductions  in  time  and  cost.  The 
prwess  eliminates  bulk  dough  fer¬ 
mentation  and  involves  intense 
mechanical  working  of  the  dough 
to  a  set  degree,  oxidising  treat¬ 
ment  and  slight  reeijx*  adjust¬ 
ments.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
bread  prtxluced  comimres  favour¬ 
ably  in  every  res|X‘ct  with  conven¬ 
tional  bread  and  that  it  has  none 
of  the  undesirable  characteristics 
usually  associated  with  a  no-time 
dough  process. 

The  meth(xl  can  be  used  by 
every  baker  whatever  his  scale  of 
production. 

Among  the  varieties  which  have 
been  |)r(xluced  at  the  Association’s 
laboratories  at  Chorleywood  are 
standard  tin  bread,  batch  bread, 
wheatmeal,  wholemeal,  bloomers. 
Coburgs,  V’ienna  bread,  milk 
bread,  soft  rolls  and  buns.  The 
sav  ing  in  production  time  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  batch  bread,  any  of 
these  varieties  can  be  produced 
within  to  2  hours  of  beginning 


work.  Even  batch  breail  may  lx‘ 
|)roduced  in  an  ovx'rall  time  of  2i 
hours. 

The  saving  in  sj)ace  resulting 
from  the  elimination  of  bulk  fer¬ 
mentation  is  considerable.  Tem- 
{X'rature  and  humidity  control  of 
dough  r(X)ms  become  unnecessary. 
There  is  an  increase  in  yield, 
partly  Ix'cause  fermentation  and 
eva|X)ration  losses  are  eliminated, 
and  partly  Ixxause  extra  water 
and  yeast  are  needed. 

The  net  gain  should  be  about 
()s.  rod.  (XT  sack  of  standard 
bread,  and  corres(X)ndingly  higher 
for  s(x*ciality  breads. 

Consumer  (ireference  trials, 
using  ()anels  of  40-45  jx*o()le,  and 
com()aring  bread  from  the  ()r(X'ess 
with  conventional,  fermented 
bread,  revealed  no  detectable  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two. 

Mernlx'rs  of  the  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  being  given  full  details 
of  the  |)r(X'ess  in  a  re|x)rt  which  is 
now  ready  and  for  which  they  are 
invited  to  a|}|)ly.  The  rejxjrt  also 
includes  technical  details  of  the 
system  used  to  measure  the  work 
expx'nditure  needed  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  legal  (>osition  on  the 
use  of  oxidising  agents. 
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Microscopy  for  the  Food  Technologist 


Sections  and  Section  Cutting -II 

By  S.  >1.  Charlelt.  f.r.m.s. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  article  deals  with  the  automatic  microtome  and 
describes  how  sections  are  prepared  and  how  they  are  cut.  As  pointed  out  last 
month,  much  information  is  published  on  the  microscopical  appearance  of  food 
hut  comparatively  little  on  the  techniques  of  microscopy. 


AUTOMATIC  MICROTOME : 

PREPARATION  OF 
SPECIMENS 

preparation  of  s|)ecimens 
^  for  sectioning  on  this  tyi>e  of 
microtome  is  more  complex  than 
in  the  previous  methods  descrilx*d, 
and  adherence  to  detail  is  im- 
|)ortant.  The  extreme  thinness  of 
the  sections  makes  it  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  supporting  agent, 
which  is  usually  paraffin  wax  or 
similar  material,  is  distributed 
evenly  throughout  the  sjjecimen, 
and  not  just  around  the  outside  as 
in  the  case  of  hand  sections. 

I.  Fixation 

The  actual  preparation  is 
divided  into  well-defined  steps, 
each  with  its  particular  object. 
The  first  step  is  the  fixation  of  the 
sjH‘cimen.  The  aims  of  fixation 
are  several  and  are  as  follows: 

(a)  to  fix  the  cell  contents  in  as 
life-like  a  condition  as  |)ossible  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
subsequently  treated  withf)ut  fur¬ 
ther  change; 

(b)  to  make  the  s{x*cimen  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  changes  of  osmotic 
pressure  to  which  it  will  be  subject 
in  subsequent  treatment; 

(c)  to  alter  the  refractive  index 
of  some  of  the  cell  contents  and  so 
make  them  more  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  parts  of  the 
sjX'cimen ; 

(d)  to  harden  the  tissue  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  it  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  being  cut,  without 
becoming  distorted; 

(e)  to  affect  chemically  the 
tissue  and  to  allow  it  to  accept  and 
retain  certain  stains. 

These  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
short  phrase  by  saying  that  the 


object  is  to  prevent  any  jX)st 
mortem  change  in  the  tissue,  and 
to  render  it  suitable  for  subsequent 
histological  treatment.  Fixation 
sometimes  creates  fx'culiar  effects 
known  as  artifacts,  which  prcxluce 
microscopical  pictures  which  are 
not  quite  true  to  life  and  only  care 
and  attention  to  detail  will  reduce 
this  {K)ssibility  to  a  minimum. 

Fixatives 

In  the  more  intricate  micro¬ 
scopical  techniques  the  process  of 
fixation  involves  the  use  of  more 
than  one  reagent,  but  as  the  tech¬ 
nologist  is  only  concerned  with 
the  more  general  principles  and 
methods,  only  fixatives  of  a  general 
nature  will  be  discussed  here.  The 
main  fixatives  of  a  general  nature 
are: 

(a)  Formalin.  This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  40%  aqueous  solution 
of  formaldehyde.  For  use  as  a 
fixative  the  ff)rmalin  is  diluted  to 
give  a  solution  containing  5% 
formaldehyde. 

(b)  Mercuric  chloride.  This  is 
generally  held  as  a  stock  solution 
of  saturated  mercuric  chloride 
which  is  diluted  i :  20  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water  for  use  as  a  fixative. 
When  this  reagent  is  used  the 
s{x?cimen  treated  must  be  washed 
in  running  water  for  24  hours 
after  the  fixation  treatment  is 
finished,  and  finally  treated  with 
a  dilute  iodine  solution  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  mercuric  chloride. 
If  this  precaution  is  not  taken  any 
residual  traces  of  the  latter  will 
interfere  with  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment. 

(c)  Osmium  tetroxide.  Used  as 
a  I  or  2%  solution  primarily  in 
the  treatment  of  fatty  materials. 
The  solution  should  be  stored  in 


the  dark  to  avoid  deterioration. 

(d)  Picric  acid.  This  is  a  widely 
used  reagent,  and  is  one  of  the 
basic  constituents  of  some  of  the 
more  complex  fixative  solutions. 
When  used  alone  it  is  generally 
empU)yed  as  a  saturated  solution. 
It  is  a  gorxl  fixative  but  may  tend 
to  produce  artifacts  in  a  specimen 
which  contains  much  protein  as 
the  acid  will  cause  grainy  precipi¬ 
tation  of  such  substances. 

(e)  Acetic  acid.  Another  very 
useful  general  fixative  which  is  an 
ingredient  of  the  more  complex 
fixatives.  When  used  alone  it  may 
produce  swelling  in  material  con¬ 
taining  much  collagen,  and  this 
tendency  is  usually  reduced  by 
combining  the  acetic  acid  with 
mercuric  chloride  in  a  common 
solution;  the  acid  counteracts  the 
shrinkage  sometimes  caused  by 
the  mercuric  chloride,  and  the 
mercuric  chloride  minimises  the 
swelling  which  may  occur  when 
acetic  acid  is  used. 

Fixation  technique 

The  general  technique  of  fixa¬ 
tion  is  quite  simple.  The  speci¬ 
men  to  be  treated  should  be  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  should  be 
cut  into  cubes  of  about  i  cm.^ 
The  cubes  should  then  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  fixative  for  8  to  10 
hours.  The  selection  of  fixing 
agent  depends  on  the  worker  and 
details  cannot  be  gone  into  here; 
at  the  end  of  this  article  are  given 
the  titles  of  several  useful  books 
which  deal  with  the  subject  more 
deeply  if  the  reader  wishes  to  go 
further  into  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  fixation  period 
the  tissue  should  be  well  washed 
in  running  water;  the  best  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  tie  the  specimens 
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Section  of  heart  muscle  (horse)  x  150 


loosely  in  a  thin  muslin  bag  which 
is  then  hung  so  that  it  is  well  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  beaker  into  which 
fresh  tap  water  is  continuously  run¬ 
ning.  This  should  last  for  alx)ut 
T2  hours,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  mercuric  chloride  fixative  where 
the  washing  j)eriod  shouUl  Ix'  at 
the  least  24  hours. 

2.  Dehydration 

The  next  stage  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  s|X'cimen  in  which  wax 
is  to  be  used  as  a  supjx)rting 
agent  is  dehydration,  which  is 
essential  because  water  will  not 
mix  with  paraffin  wax  or  other 
similar  agents. 

This  stage  is  very  important. 
The  water  must  be  completely  re¬ 
moved,  otherwise  the  s|X'cimen 
may  be  ruined,  but  the  process 
of  removal  must  lx*  carefully  con¬ 
trolled.  If  the  water  is  extracted 
too  quickly,  then  the  strain  set  up 
within  the  tissue  may  severely 
damage  it;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prcK'ess  must  be  no  longer  than 
necessary  otherwise  the  s|XH'imen 
may  be  excessively  hardened. 
The  following  prcx^edure  will  give 
satisfactory  results: 


I.  Remove  from  fixative  and 
wash 


2. 

Itniiivrse  in  15",, 

alcohol 

1  hour 

3- 

Transfvr  to  30"  „ 

alcohol 

^  hour 

4- 

Transfer  to  50 

alcohol 

1  hour 

5- 

Transfer  to  75",, 

alcohol 

^  hour 

6. 

Transfer  to  qo"., 

alcohol 

5  hours 

7- 

Transfer  to  absolute  alco- 

hoi 

12  hours 

8. 

Transfer  to  fresh 

absolute 

alcohol  until  next  stage, 

approximately  two  hours 

Absolute  alcohol  is  ver\'  exjx^n- 
sive  and  hygroscopic,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  its  effectiveness  as  a  de¬ 
hydrating  agent.  Other  reagents 
have  been  employed  by  various 
workers,  butyl  alcohol  and  iso¬ 
propyl  alcohol  are  examples,  but 
the  writer  has  found  that  benzyl 
alcohol  is  a  very  useful  reagent 
and  simplifies  dehydration.  The 
steps  with  benzyl  alcohol  are  the 
same  as  with  ordinary  alcohol  up 
to  the  point  where  the  specimen  is 
transferred  to  95%  alcohol.  From 
95%  alcohol  the  specimen  is 
transferred  direct  to  benzyl 
alcohol  and  left  for  three  hours, 
and  then  transferred  to  fresh 
benzyl  alcohol  until  the  specimen 


shows  signs  of  becoming  trans¬ 
parent.  This  apjx'arance  will  be 
noted  in  the  following  section  on 
clearing. 

Clearing 

Although  alcohol  is  miscible 
with  solvents  of  jjaraffin  and  other 
waxes,  it  is  not  miscible  with  the 
waxes  themselv’es.  Additionally 
the  presence  of  alcohol  in  a  sfx'ci- 
men  reduces  its  refractive  index 
and  can  produce  loss  of  micro¬ 
scopic  detail.  Thus  it  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  alcohol  from 
the  specimen,  and  to  substitute  a 
reagent  miscible  with  the  wax  to 
be  used  as  a  supporting  agent. 
This  process  is  known  as  clearing 


because  it  causes  a  rise  in  the  re¬ 
fractive  index  of  the  sjxjcimen, 
and  tends  to  make  it  appear  trans¬ 
parent,  a  jxiint  which  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion  as  being  produced  by  benzyl 
alcohol. 

The  most  common  clearing 
agent  is  xylol.  This  is  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  paraffin  wax  but 
not  with  water,  hence  it  is  essential 
that  all  the  water  must  have  lx;en 
removed  from  the  specimen  by  the 
use  of  absolute  alcohol  or  benzyl 
alcohol.  Any  water  which  remains 
in  the  specimen  will  form  an  emul¬ 
sion  with  the  xylol  and  produce  a 
white  film  within  the  specimen. 

Various  workers  have  suggested 
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impregnating  bath  to  the  centre  of 
the  wax  layer.  The  container  is 
then  tilled  to  the  brim  with  more 
wax.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  C(K)1 
until  a  definite  skin  has  formetl  on 
the  surface,  and  is  then  phmgetl 
quickly  into  cold  water.  This 
causes  instant  solidification  of  the 
wax  and  prevents  the  formation  of 
crystals  which  would  interfere 
with  subsequent  stH'tion  cutting. 

The  “  I.  ”  pieces  may  now  Ix' 
broken  a|)art  to  free  the  bUx'k  of 
w'ax  within.  The  bhx  k  may  now 
lx*  trimmed  with  a  sharp  scaljx'l. 
The  object  of  trimming  is  to  re¬ 
move  excessive  wax  from  the 
block  and  to  leave  sufiicient  sup- 
|X)rt  for  the  s|x*cimen.  The  wax 
is  |)ared  away  from  two  op|X)site 
sides  of  the  sjx'cimen  until  a 
thickness  of  about  i  mm.  is  left 
around  it,  the  two  faces  Ixdng  so 
trimmed  as  to  be  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  other  two  faces  of  the 
block  are  then  pared  down  to  leave 
a  thickness  of  i-i  mm.  of  wax. 
The  length  of  the  bltx'k  is  reduced 
until  the  sjx'cimen  is  almost  ex- 
|X)sed  at  one  end,  and  the  total 
length  is  about  |  in.  The  bhxk 
may  now  be  attached  to  the  micro¬ 
tome  sjx'cimen  carrier  by  gently 
warming  the  wax  at  the  end  which 
is  farthest  from  the  specimen  and 
pressing  this  against  the  carrier 
face. 

CUTTING  TECHNIQUE 

The  block  having  been  prepared 
and  mounted  on  the  six'cimen 
carrier,  sectioning  may  now  lx* 
commenced.  The  carrier  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rtx'ker  arm  of  the 
microtome  by  the  means  pn)\’ided 
(in  the  rocking  microtome  this  is 
done  by  simply  slipping  the  carrier 
on  to  a  bayonet  tyj^e  of  fitting). 
The  set  screws  holding  the  micro¬ 
tome  knife  in  place  are  tightened 
to  hold  firmly,  and  the  six'cimen 
carrier  is  rotated  so  that  the  two 
|)arallel  edges  of  the  block  Ix'come 
also  parallel  wdth  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  The  ratchet  mechanism 
controlling  the  thickness  of  the  cut 
is  also  adjusted  to  the  desired 
figure. 

The  mechanism  may  now'  be 
ojx'rated  and  section  cutting  com¬ 
menced.  The  setting  of  the  block 
with  regard  to  the  edge  of  the 


microtome  knife  allows  the  bhx  k 
to  meet  the  latter  squarely,  and 
the  section,  together  with  its  sup- 
jx)rting  paraffin,  are  cut  off  in  a 
thin  shaving. 

As  was  noted  last  month,  each 
section  pushes  the  preceiling  one 
off  the  knife,  but  the  sections  re¬ 
main  attached,  eventually  forming 
a  riblx>n. 

The  end  of  the  riblxm  may  lx* 
advantageously  supported  with  a 
scaljx‘1  held  in  the  left  hand  while 
the  microtome  is  o|x*rated  with  the 
right;  this  will  reduce  the  chance 
of  a  ribbon  breaking  off  short. 

There  are  a  number  of  faults 
which  may  occur  in  section  cut¬ 
ting,  and  these  may  be  due  to  the 
material  itself  or  to  the  microtome. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  are  out¬ 
lined  Ix'low'. 

Possible  faults 

1.  The  sections  do  not  form  a 
ribbon. 

Several  things  may  be  the  cause : 

(a)  The  sections  may  be  tcx) 
thick.  Reduce  thickness  of  cut. 

(b)  The  wax  may  be  too  hard. 
F^ither  work  in  a  slightly  warmer 
place,  re-imlx'd  the  material  in 
softer  wax,  or  else  dip  the  prejmred 
block  in  a  little  softer  wax  so  that 
it  has  a  thin  coat  on  the  outside; 
this  will  allow  sections  to  adhere 
to  each  other. 

(c)  The  knife  may  lx*  t(X)  cold. 
The  remedy  is  a  quick  dip  into 
warm  water. 

(d)  The  clearing  agent  may  not 
have  been  completely  removed  be¬ 
fore  imbedding.  The  remedy  is 
simply  to  rejX'at  the  impregnation 
process, 

(e)  The  knife  may  be  greasy. 
Clean  w'ith  a  little  xylol  and  wijX' 
completely  dry. 

2.  The  sections  form  a  ribbon,  but 
the  ribbon  curves  sidewavs. 

This  indicates  that  the  block  has 
been  unevenly  trimmed,  one  end 
being  thicker  than  the  other.  Re¬ 
trim  the  block. 

3.  The  sections  tend  to  curl  up  as 
they  are  cut. 

The  wax  is  probablj'  too  hard. 
The  remedy  given  above  will 
usually  cure  this  trouble. 


4.  The  sections  crumble  and  disln- 
te urate  as  they  are  cut. 

This  may  be  caused  by  an\  of 
several  reasons,  the  following  Ix*- 
ing  the  most  common. 

(a)  The  wax  used  for  impi(‘g. 
nating  and  imbedding  is  too  s<ift. 
Use  harder  wax. 

(b)  St'ctions  lx*ing  cut  t(K)  thin, 
adjust  ratchet  thickness  control. 

5.  The  sections  tend  to  tear  and 
the  specimen  may  split. 

This  may  be  due  to  one  of  the 
follow;ing: 

(a)  Blunt  or  chipjx*d  microtome 
knife. 

(b)  Insufficient  fixation. 

(c)  The  fixative  reagent  may 
not  have  been  completely  remo\’ed 
Ix'fore  dehydration  and  impregna¬ 
tion. 

(d)  Dehydration  and  clearing 
may  have  lx‘en  badly  jx'rfornx'd. 

In  (a)  the  knife  must  lx*  sharp¬ 
ened,  but  in  the  remaining  cases 
the  material  will  have  to  b(*  dis¬ 
carded  and  fresh  sjx'cimens  ob¬ 
tained. 

There  are  many  other  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  cutting  of  sections 
on  the  automatic  microtome,  in¬ 
cluding  impregnation  of  the  s|x*ci- 
men  with  other  supporting  agents 
such  as  gelatine,  various  resins,  or 
by  the  freezing  of  the  s|Xicimen 
before  cutting  by  means  of  a 
s|xjcial  attachment  to  the  micro¬ 
tome. 

All  these  are,  however,  rather 
six'cialised  metlxxls,  and  as  this 
article  is  intended  to  deal  only 
with  the  \’ery  general  principles 
and  applications  of  section  cut¬ 
ting,  there  is  not  nxmi  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  more  restricted  tech¬ 
niques. 
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Installation  of  Tylor’s  automatic  batch  control  system  at  a  Wall’s  ice  cream  factory.  (Left):  Part  of  meter  section  showing  model 
“  SM  ”  hygiene  meters  with  electrical  contacting  heads.  (Right):  Control  consoles  and  mixing  vats. 


New  Automatic  Flowmeter  for  Liquid  Control 


RK('KNTLY  introduced  by 
Tylors  of  London,  Ltd.,  is 
the  Model  “  SM  ”  flowmeter  de- 
si^»ned  s|xjcifically  for  the  food 
industry.  It  is  manufactured  in 
I,  1 4  and  2  in.  sizes  with  flow 
rates  from  25  to  3,000  g.p.h., 
available  either  for  use  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  I  with  9  in.  diameter 
easy-read  batch  type  dial  and 
totaliser,  or  with  waterproof  elec¬ 
trical  contacting  heads  giving  re¬ 
mote  readings  with  full  automatic 
control  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Con¬ 
struction  is  in  stainless  steel  with 
internal  surfaces  highly  polished 
to  eliminate  the  danger  of  harm¬ 
ful  bacteria. 

A  quick-release  clamp  is  fitted 
to  facilitate  easy  dismantling  for 
sterilisation;  inlet  and  outlet  are 
in  line,  with  APV  type  “  SF  "  in- 
place  connections.  A  new  ty|x* 
magnetic  coupling  is  incorjx)rated 
to  avoid  the  jxjssibility  of  gland 
leakage.  In-place  cleaning  can 
be  carried  out  at  up  to  140  °F'. 
with  weak  detergent  solutions. 

Manual  or  panel  control 

A  minimum  of  moving  parts  is 
submerged  in  the  liquid,  and 
accuracy  claimed  is  0-25%  over 
spt'cified  flow  range. 

For  manual  control  the  meter  is 


switch,  a  solenoid-actuated  control 
valve  and  a  j)ower  pack  to  provide 
24  V.  D.C.  at  3  amps  from  stan¬ 
dard  200/250  V.  mains  supply. 

Distant  reading  panel  mounting 
presetting  dials  to  o[)erate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  relay  control 
boxes  are  available  in  two  sizes. 


Fig.  1.  Model  “  SM  ”  hygiene  meter 
with  9  in.  easy-read  dial. 


used  in  conjunction  with  the  visual 
dial  already  mentioned.  For  re¬ 
mote  control  a  unit  is  used  com¬ 
prising  a  model  ‘  ‘  SM  '  ’  meter 
fitted  with  a  transmitting  type 
head,  a  distant  reading  panel  with 
a  presettable  dial,  a  relay  control 
box  with  push-button  starter 


Fig.  2.  Model  “  SM  ”  meter  with 
waterproof  electrical  contacting  head. 
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7  and  ii  in.  diameter.  Electrical 
connection  between  the  presetting 
dial  and  relay  box  is  made,  via  a 
single  8-core  cable,  by  a  multi-pin 
plug-in  connector,  the  socket  end 
of  which  is  fitted  into  the  dial 
housing.  This  simplifies  replace¬ 
ment,  since  a  new  dial  can  Ix' 
fitted  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

All  relays  are  of  the  latest  plug¬ 
in  type,  making  replacement  a 
very  simple  and  quick  oixration. 
The  relay  box  is  fully  dust-pnmf 
and  sjiecial  shtx'k  absorbers  are 
fitted  to  protect  the  relays  from 
damage  through  j)lant  vibration. 
Provision  has  been  made  for 
mounting  the  starter  button  and 
warning  lights  on  the  lid  of  the 
relay  box  when  required,  and  this 
is  very  convenient  where  a  control 
|)anel  is  not  fitted. 

A  totaliser  is  incorjx)rated  in 
the  dial  mechanism  to  record  the 
number  of  batches — not  the  total 
quantity  of  liquid  delivered. 
When  a  total  aggregate  reading  is 
required  a  separate  panel  mount¬ 
ing  high-sj^ed  counter  can  be 
made  available. 

Ice  cream  installation 

A  number  of  alternative  instal¬ 
lations  can  be  arranged  to  suit 
various  requirements,  including 
the  provision  of  full  interlocking  to 
prevent  the  same  liquids  lx*ing 
dispensed  more  than  once  or  in 
the  wrong  sequence  during  a  mix. 

This  recently  developed  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  range  of  Tylor  batch 
counters  is  primarily  intended  for 
use  in  applications  where  com¬ 
plete  remote  control  of  batching 
operations  is  required.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accept  programme  in¬ 
formation  from  punched  cards, 
tapes,  rotary  switches,  uni¬ 
selectors,  relays,  or  any  device 
with  contact  output.  This  feature 
enables  it  to  be  incorporated  in 
process  control  systems  concerned 
with  automatic  batching  of  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities,  as  for  instance  in 
mixing  and  blending  processes.  In 
view  of  the  multiplicity  of  methods 
of  feeding  in  this  information,  a 
standard  control  unit  is  not  pro¬ 
vided,  but  where  required,  control 
units  suitable  for  remote  or  in¬ 
tegral  mounting  can  be  supplied 
to  meet  particular  applications. 


An  example  is  the  automatic 
batch  control  system  installed  by 
T,  VV'all  and  ^ns  (Ice  Cream), 
Ltd.,  in  which  Tylor ’s  hygienic 
meters  are  predominant.  This 
system  ensures  that  precise  quan¬ 
tities  of  liquids  are  delivered  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  correct  in¬ 
crements.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  part  of  the  meter 
section  and  consoles  with  mixing 
vats. 

Briefly,  the  process  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  console  in  the  control 
room,  with  large  easy-read  dials, 
is  j)re-set  to  the  required  batching 
of  the  various  constituents.  The 
control  unit  is  variable  and  re¬ 
peatable.  On  commencement,  the 
electric  impulse  from  the  console 
o|jens  the  pneumatically  actuated 
control  valve  and  the  flow  of 
liquid  through  the  meters  to  the 
mixing  vats  begins.  The  meters 
are  fitted  with  electrical  contacting 
heads  which  send  pulses  back  to 
the  console  dials  until  the  batch  is 
completed. 


How  Gaskells  cure 
Bacon  and  Ham 

(Concluded  from  page  417) 

appealing  aroma,  better  and  easier 
crisping  and  improved  flavour. 
The  flavour  of  the  bacon  is  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  Gaskells  feel  they 
have  an  improved  product. 

The  more  dextrose  that  is  added 
to  the  pumping  brine,  the  more  it 
shows  up  in  the  frying  pan.  How¬ 
ever,  because  dextrose  dissolves 
very  readily,  the  amount  used  by 
Gaskells  has  been  cut  down  pro¬ 
gressively  to  its  present  figure  of 
56  lb.  per  300  gallons  of  pumping 
brine.  At  this  rate  of  use  the 
company  feels  that  it  gets  a  satis¬ 
factory  bacon  with  suitable  econ¬ 
omy  in  raw  materials. 

From  the  theoretical  side,  dex¬ 
trose  has  a  definite  effect  because 
of  its  reducing  action.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  help  to  give  good 
colour,  due  to  the  improved  rate 
of  formation  of  nitroso-haemoglo- 
bin,  and  would  tend  to  hold  down 
the  aerobic  putrefactive  organisms. 

Cerelose  is  being  used  by  Gas¬ 


kells  in  the  pre-packed  slic»d 
bacon  curing.  In  the  sjx'cial  cure, 
it  gives  a  product  which  is  satis¬ 
factory  in  flavour  and  colour  o\’t‘r 
three  weeks  in  store.  By  exjXMi- 
menting,  the  company  has  been 
able  to  get  a  suitable  cure  without 
the  addition  of  preserving  chemi¬ 
cals,  etc. — M.  C.  Reece,  B.S<., 
Ph.I).  {Brown  and  Poison,  Ltd.). 


(l»rnisH»n  of  Tinplate  (Ians 

(Concluded  from  page 

plate  surface.  In  such  event,  sub¬ 
sequent  corrosion  of  the  can  by  its 
contents  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  in  a  lacquered  can.  Hydrogen- 
swell  formation  and  jx'rforation 
frequently  result.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
tective  films  may  exist  which  cause 
intensification  of  the  attack  on  ex- 
jx)sed  steel.  Even  a  highly  prf)tec- 
tive  oxide  film  is  not  an  unlikely 
cause  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

Since  the  corroding  potentials 
of  tin  and  iron  are  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  and  deix'nd  upon  pH,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that,  if  a  comparatively  small 
difference  in  pH  exists  within  a 
can,  corrosion  may  follow  without 
involving  both  metals  and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  the  whole  area  of 
either  metal  assuming  a  uniform 
cathodic  or  anodic  function. 
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WRITING  A  BOOK? 

The  publishers  of  Food  Manufacture 
invite  the  submission  of  manuscripts 
of  books  to  be  considered  for  publica¬ 
tion.  All  manuscripts  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged  and  carefully  considered 
by  qualified  experts.  A  synopsis  with 
chapter  headings  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  instance  to 
The  Manager, 

Leonard  Hill  (Books)  Ltd., 

Leonard  Hill  House, 

Eden  Street, 

London,  N.W.I. 

Leonard  Hill  are  specialists  in  industrial, 
technical  and  scientific  books.  They  have 
a  reputation  for  vigorous  and  successful 
promotion  of  their  books  by  extensive 
advertising  and  maintain  a  world  wide 
selling  and  distributing  organisation. 
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Fluorescent  Inks 

can  enhance  display  at  only  2~4%  cost  increase 

says  P.  Lister’*^ 


The  use  of  fluorescent  colours 
can  now  be  considered  as  prac¬ 
tical  for  all  printing  processes. 
The  disappointing  results  obtained 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  first  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  with  letter- 
press  inks  need  never  recur, 
mainly  due  to  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  fluorescent 
pigments  now  available,  but  also 
due  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  i)articular  problems  involved, 
es[)ecially  that  of  design. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest 
demand  for  fluorescent  inks  will 
develop  for  packaging.  The 
growth  of  the  su|>ermarket,  and 
the  consequent  premium  on  effec¬ 
tive  and  eye-catching  design, 
offers  a  natural  outlet  for  this  new 
range  of  colours,  and  provided 
their  special  characteristics  are 
fully  understood  by  both  designer 
and  printer,  there  should  be  no 
problems  in  their  use.  The  de¬ 
velopment  work  done  in  England 
during  the  last  three  years  has 
proved  without  doubt  that  their 
large  scale  use  need  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  screen  process,  and 
it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time 
before  the  new  British  package  de¬ 
signs  incorporating  fluorescent 
colours  make  their  impact  felt 
upon  the  general  trend  of  inter¬ 
national  design. 

Fluorescent  materials  available  for 
printing  inks 

So  far,  only  one  pigment  dye¬ 
stuff  has  been  produced  with  a 
marked  degree  of  fluorescence, 
and  with  colour  strength  and  phy¬ 
sical  properties  comparable  with 
normal  printing  ink  pigments. 
This  is  a  green-shade  yellow,  and 
from  it  fluorescent  yellows  and 
light  greens  can  be  produced. 

The  majority  of  the  pigments  at 
present  used  are  derived  from  a 

•  Coates  Brothers  Inks,  Ltd. 


range  of  fluorescent  dyestuffs  of 
which  rhodamine  and  brilliant 
sulpho  flavine  are  typical.  These 
dyes  are  used  to  colour  resin 
solutions,  which  may  be  of  several 
types,  such  as  sulphonamide  or 
acrylic,  and  after  they  have  been 
dyed  they  are  cured  to  a  solid,  and 
then  pulverised  to  varying  extents. 
The  larger  particle  sizes  give  the 
brightest  shades,  but  inks  made 
from  them  do  not  have  good  work¬ 
ing  properties,  and  so  are  most 
suitable  for  screen  process  inks, 
whereas  small  particle  sizes  enable 
offset  and  letterpress  inks  of  satis¬ 
factory  working  properties  to  be 
made,  but  at  the  ex|)ense  of  some 
brightness.  By  comparison  with 
other  pigments,  these  materials 
have  poor  colour  strength,  and  are 
also  very  transparent,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  best  results  can  only  be 
obtained  with  relatively  thick 
films,  as  in  the  screen  process,  or 
with  an  underprint  colour  which 
reinforces  the  colour  strength  of 
the  dyed  resin  particles. 

The  lightfastness  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  they  were  introduced,  and  is 
now  good  enough  for  use  in  posters 
or  packaging  materials  whose  life 
is  likely  to  be  several  months ;  they 
are,  however,  not  yet  equal  to  the 
most  lightfast  non-fluorescent  pig¬ 
ments,  and  also  tend  to  be  less 
stable  to  heat,  as  in  tropical  ex¬ 
posure  or  stoving.  The  colour 
range  available  is  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red  and  magenta,  and  at 
present  there  appears  to  be  no 
likelihood  of  a  blue  being  added 
to  the  range.  The  different  resins 
used  vary  in  their  resistance  to 
solvents,  and  also  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  give  lightfastness  and 
heat  resistance  to  the  various  dye 
combinations  necessary  to  produce 
different  shades.  It  follows  that 
an  ink  manufacturer  needs  to 
formulate  from  a  variety  of  par¬ 


ticle  sizes  and  resin  bases  in  order 
to  get  optimum  results  for  any 
particular  application  requirement. 

There  are  at  least  six  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  pigments  in  Europe 
and  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  quality  of 
materials,  judged  in  terms  of 
brightness,  colour,  strength,  work¬ 
ing  properties  and  resistance  pro¬ 
perties,  continues  to  improve 
steadily. 

History  of  fluorescent  printing 
ink  development 

The  first  pigments  in  general  use 
were  developed  by  the  Switzer 
brothers  in  the  U.S.A.,  who  took 
out  patents  in  1947,  sub-licensing 
the  use  of  these  pigments  in  the 
U.K.  shortly  afterwards. 

The  first  types  available  were 
only  completely  satisfactory  for 
screen  process  work,  for  which 
they  soon  became  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  although  inks  for  the  other 
printing  processes  were  offered 
soon  afterwards,  they  did  not  come 
into  general  use  until  the  late 
1950S.  There  were  many  teething 
troubles  associated  with  their  de¬ 
velopment,  and  costs  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  those  of  non- 
fluorescent  materials,  but  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  supermarkets  in 
particular  gave  a  considerable  in¬ 
centive  to  their  use  in  brighter 
colours  for  packaging  inks. 

Coates,  anticipating  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  materials  if  they 
could  be  made  more  generally  use¬ 
ful,  started  an  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  programme  in  1958,  the 
initial  target  being  improved  offset 
and  gravure  inks  for  packaging, 
and  similar  work  was  put  in  hand 
in  the  U.S.A. 

At  the  end  of  i960  the  use  of 
fluorescent  colours  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  paper  and 
board,  but  during  i960  and  early 
1961  Coates  extended  their  de¬ 
velopment  programme  to  cover  all 
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types  of  packaging  inks,  and  this 
work,  together  with  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  improved  pigments, 
enabled  Coates  to  initiate  full- 
scale  production  trials  of  many 
new  types  of  fluorescent  ink  dur¬ 
ing  I0I.  These  trials  established 
the  practicability  of  applying  these 
colours  to  all  the  impirtant  print¬ 
ing  surfaces  by  an}^  of  the  major 
printing  processes. 

Specimens  produced  in  these 
trials  are  the  main  feature  of 
Coates’  stand  at  the  iq6i  Packag¬ 
ing  Exhibition,  at  which  s|)eci- 
mens  of  fluorescent  inks  are  being 
shown  on  cellophane  and  jx)ly- 
thene  bags,  multiwall  sacks,  foil 
wrappers,  jflastic  tubes  and  bottles 
and  tinplate  and  aluminium  con¬ 
tainers,  as  well  as  board.  No 
equivalent  range  of  materials  is  at 
present  available  in  any  other 
country,  and  the  work  involved 
in  the  trials  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  j)articularly  from  the 
C.S.A,  and  Scandinavia  as  well  as 
the  l^K.  It  seems  certain  that 
this  demonstration  of  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  these  inks  will  lead  to  a 
wide  extension  of  their  use,  and 
to  the  general  acceptance  by 
designers  of  packaging  and  dis¬ 
play  materials  that  a  new  range  of 
particularly  brilliant  colours  is 
available  for  general  application. 

Printing  characteristics 

The  extreme  transparency  and 
brilliance  of  these  colours,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  relatively  weak 
colour  strength,  calls  for  careful 
working  if  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Colours  are  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  press  cleanliness 
and  to  whiteness  of  stock.  They 
should  not  normally  be  blended 
with  other  inks,  because  their 
characteristic  brightness  is  im- 
jiaired  by  very  small  additions  of 
conventional  inks.  Shade  varia¬ 
tion  is  more  likely  than  with  non- 
fluorescent  inks,  because  the  ink 
maker  is  seldom  able  to  correct 
any  variations  in  pigment  by 
blending  during  manufacture. 
The  resistance  properties  required 
should  be  specified  in  detail,  be¬ 
cause  inks  of  maximum  resistance 
properties  are  considerably  more 
expensive,  and  in  certain  cases 
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improved  colour  strength  can  be 
obtained  if,  for  example,  maxi¬ 
mum  light  and  product  resistance 
are  not  required. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  obtain 
exact  facsimile,  using  differer^ 
printing  processes,  even  with  coiy 
ventional  inks,  and  the  differences 
between  the  processes  are  accentu¬ 
ated  when  fluorescent  colours  are 
used.  It  is  not  at  present  possible 
to  match  the  brightness  obtained 
from  the  very  thick  films  laid 
down  by  the  screen  process;  the 
difference  will  increase  as  film 
thickness  is  reduced,  and  if  near¬ 
facsimile  is  required  with  several 
different  processes,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  proofing  be  done  off¬ 
set,  because  the  standard  obtained 
in  this  way  can  always  be  equalled 
or  improved  upon. 

Gravure  is  particularly  suitable 
for  fluorescent  printing,  because  of 
the  relatively  heavy  film  and  the 
good  working  projierties  which  can 
be  obtained  from  fluorescent  pig¬ 
ments  in  solvent  inks. 

Offset.  Because  of  the  thin  film 
carried,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
colours,  only  yellows  and  greens 
can  at  present  be  printed  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  one  working  on  white 
paper  or  board.  All  other  colours 
require  two  workings  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  colour  strength,  and  the 
best  results  are  obtained  with  two 
impressions  on  an  underprint  of  a 
suitable  non- fluorescent  ink.  Wet- 
on-wet  printing  is  satisfactory. 
Special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  use  of  minimum  quantities  of 
the  recommended  reducers  only. 
Machine  setting  must  be  designed 
to  carrA^  the  maximum  film  con¬ 
sistent  with  clean  working. 

Letterpress.  No  special  problems 
are  involved.  Again,  because  the 
colours  are  relatively  weak,  an 
underprint  colour  gives  improved 
results  at  normal  film  weights  on 
smooth-surfaced  paper.  Two- 
colour  wet-on-wet  printing  is  quite 
satisfactory.  Good  colour  strength 
can  be  obtained  on  white  paper  or 
board  with  one  working  if  a  rough 
surfaced  paper  is  used  and  a  full 
film  is  carried.  Moisture-set  inks 
on  board  work  well. 


Gravure.  With  the  exception  of 
yellows  and  greens,  where  normal 
working  is  satisfactory,  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
coarse  screen,  e.g.  90  to  100  line, 
and  a  deep  etch,  e.g.  0  020  to  0  024 
in.  To  avoid  drying  difficulties 
with  the  heavy  wet  film  thickness, 
special  solvents  are  often  used  in 
the  inks  and  recommended  as  re¬ 
ducers.  Normal  reducers  may  l)e 
incompatible,  or  cause  ink  thick¬ 
ening.  On  foil,  an  underprint 
white  or  opaque  colour  is  neces¬ 
sary,  whilst  on  film  it  gives 
markedly  improved  strength  and 
brilliance. 


Costs  and  the  effect  of  performance 
specifications  on  costs 

Compared  with  many  colours 
used  in  conventional  printing  inks, 
the  problems  of  formulating  fluor¬ 
escent  colours  increase  very 
greatly  when  particular  jx'rform- 
ance  requirements  such  as  re¬ 
sistance  to  light,  heat,  chemicals 
or  abrasion  resistance  is  required. 
The  variations  in  cost  of  inks  with 
different  resistance  properties  are 
consequently  very  great,  and  it  is 
particularly  important  that  the 
end-use  requirement  be  specified 
accurately  if  the  cheai^est  suitable 
inks  are  supplied.  In  general, 
there  are  three  main  jx'rformance 
classifications  calling  for  inks  of 
different  qualities  and  costs:  (a) 
packaging  quality;  (b)  display 
quality;  (c)  wrapping  quality. 

Packaging  quality  inks  are 
formulated  to  give  maximum 
performance  in  terms  of  light 
resistance,  product  resistance, 
production  speed  and  abrasion 
resistance.  Display  quality  inks 
are  of  similar  lightfastness,  but 
do  not  have  the  other  special 
properties  required  for  pack¬ 
ages.  Wrapping  quality  inks 
have  reduced  lightfastness,  and 
should  be  used  only  when  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  to  light  is  not  re¬ 
quired;  particularly  when  the 
flexographic  process  is  used,  wrap¬ 
ping  quality  inks  show  a  marked 
cost  reduction  for  any  particular 
colour  strength  when  compared 
with  display  or  packaging  quality. 

{Continued  on  page  437) 
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The  Dangers  of  Silicones 


SlK, 

Mention  in  Food  Manu¬ 
facture  (August,  1961,  p.  348) 
of  the  use  of  silicone  treatment  of 
certain  foods  to  promote  free- 
flowing  pro|)erties  prompts  us  to 
draw  attention  to  the  possible 
dangers  of  such  a  procedure. 

Silicone  coating  of  bread  tins 
and  the  use  of  silicone  coated 
pa|H‘rs  in  the  baking  of  certain 
cakes  are  well  known  and  have 
been  used  successfully.  The  |K)s- 
sible  effects  of  traces  of  silicone 
products  introduced  into  cake 
hatters  have  also  been  investigated 
and  warnings  issued. *  The 
following  observations  demon¬ 
strate  that  in  certain  reci|)es  traces 
of  silicones  can  have  startling 
effects. 

Our  first  obser\ation  of  the 
effect  occurred  quite  by  accident. 
The  baker  sifted  and  mixed  the 


flour  and  baking  jx)wder  on  a 
sheet  of  silicone-coated  paper  and 
after  baking  found  that  the  re¬ 
sultant  sponge  was  very  coarse  in 
texture  and  had  collapsed.  Later, 
variations  in  the  quality  of  sponges 
produced  from  production  runs  of 
cake  flour  were  eventually  traced 
to  contamination  of  the  flour  from 
silicone-coated  dust  collector 
sleeves  in  use  in  the  mill;  a  small 
quantity  of  flour  collected  in  the 
sleeves  was  being  returned  into 
the  production  line. 

Some  of  the  textile  sleeve  ma¬ 
terial  was  extracted  with  an 
organic  solvent,  and  after  evajx)r- 
ating  the  solvent  the  residue  was 
added  to  cake  flour  in  varying 
trace  amounts.  The  attached 
photographs  demonstrate  the 
effects.  As  little  as  i  part  in  100 
million  on  the  weight  of  flour 
coarsened  the  texture  and  i  part 


jjer  million  caused  complete  col¬ 
lapse  in  the  sponge. 

The  experiments  were  repeated 
with  samples  of  a  commercial  sili¬ 
cone  preparation  (an  antifoam 
fluid)  and  similar  effects  were  ob¬ 
served. 

A  sponge  recipe  (flour,  sugar 
and  egg)  is  most  sensitive  to  such 
contamination.  The  sensitivity  of 
other  typical  cake  recipes  and 
baked  goods  is  less,  as  is  shown 
by  the  comparative  tests  shown  in 
the  table  overleaf. 

Wide  variations  were  observed  in 
the  behaviour  of  different  silicone 
preparations,  the  effect  being  less 
pronounced  as  the  degree  of  poly¬ 
merisation  and  the  viscosity  of  the 
silicone  fluid  increased.  The 
effects  described  were  obtained 
with  the  most  active  preparation 
examined. 

In  general  the  dangers  from 


These  four  pictures  show  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  silicone  from  treated  sleeves  in  plain  sponge  cakes. 

quoted  are  on  flour  weight. 


The  parts  per  million 
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Spcmge  (flour,  sugar,  egg) 
High  Ratio  Yellow  Cake 
(flour,  sugar,  egg,  milk, 
fat) 

Bread  . 


effect  seriously  noted  o-i  p.p.m.  on  flour  weight 


effect  seriously  noted  50  p.p. in.  on  flour  weight 
effect  on  volume  and 

texture  noted  itxj  p.p.m.  on  flour  weight 


external  contact  with  silicone 
coatings  in  baking  are  very  slight, 
but  our  observations  confirm  that 
the  entry  of  slight  traces  of  silicone 
pnxlucts  in  the  prejiaration  of 
baked  products  can  have  startling 
and  disadvantageous  effects. 

The  projKfrtions  mentioned  in 
your  recent  issue  are  far  larger 
than  those  which  gave  rise  to  our 
obs{*rvations  and  we  view  with 
alarm  the  fxissible  treatment  of  a 


f(K>dstuff — sugar — used  so  widely. 

John  Williams, 
Chief  Chemist, 
Spillers,  Ltd.,  Central  Lalx)ratory, 
Station  Road,  Cambridge. 

KEI'ERKNCES 

I.  r.  E.  Ramstad,  "  Silicoiu-s  may 
afft*ct  cake  quality,"  Cereal  Science 
Today.  1058,  S,  6^4. 

W.  J.  Stadelmaii  and  G.  Bennett. 
“  The  efh-ct  of  Several  Silicones 
V'oluine  of  Yellow  Cakes."  Food 
Technology,  njtx).  14,  i  uj. 

,1.  H.H.I.R..\.  Bulletin  No.  70.  .Vugiist, 
IM5«»  (circulation  to  inemlieis  only). 


Scientists*  Who’s  W  ho 


Eight  years  ago  Leonard  Hill, 
Ltd.,  published  “  Who’s  Who  in 
British  Science,"  the  first  direc¬ 
tory  of  its  kind.  The  names  of 
over  3,000  leading  scientists,  with 
their  ix'rsonal  and  professional 
particulars,  appeared  in  this 
unique  book.  It  is  now  sold  out 
and  the  publishers  are  regularly 
asked  when  the  next  edition  will 
apjx'ar. 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  unlikely 
to  ap(X'ar  again  as  a  purely 
private  v^enture  because  it  is  t(X) 
costly  to  produce  at  the  price 
people  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

A  directory  of  this  kind  is  dis- 
proixirtionately  exi)ensive  to  pro¬ 
duce  because  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  detailed  labour  it  re¬ 
quires.  Questionnaires  have  to  be 
sent  to  thousands  of  scientists  and 
it  may  be  months  or  ev'en  a  year 
before  they  are  returned.  The 
questionnaires  have  to  be  edited, 
and  then  a  proof  of  each  entry  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  iJerson  con¬ 
cerned.  Corrections  are  usually 
prolific,  because  personal  details 
such  as  address,  ap|X)intment, 
scientific  honours,  etc.,  can  change 
considerably  in  a  jxTiod  of 
months.  Not  until  every  proof  is 
returned  and  every  correction 
made  can  the  directory  appear. 

"Who's  W’ho  in  British 


St'ience "  is  a  directory  that  is 
genuinely  needed.  It  is  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  our  scientists, 
universities,  industries,  educa¬ 
tional  authorities,  ministries,  and 
the  press,  and  it  is  consulted  regu¬ 
larly  in  under-developed  countries 
seeking  scientific  and  technical 
assistance.  In  this  respect  it 
helps  to  ensure  that  British  scien¬ 
tists  and  British  industry  are  not 
ov’erlooked.  There  are  rejx'ated 
demands  for  a  new  edition,  but  it 
is  simply  not  commercially  feas¬ 
ible  for  a  private  publisher  to 
undertake. 

Leonard  Hill,  Ltd.,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  collaborate  with  those 
willing  to  provide  financial  aid  for 
the  production  of  a  new  and 
larger  edition.  Learned  stxieties, 
industrial  firms,  the  universities 
and  government  departments 
might  well  consider  how  they 
could  help  this  urgently  needed 
enterprise.  It  should  prove  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  to  launch  a  second  edition 
and  succeeding  editions  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis.  Individuals  and  organi¬ 
sations  prepared  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  "  Who’s  Who  in  British 
Science  ’’  are  invited  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Leonard  Hill,  Ltd., 
Leonard  Hill  House,  Eden  Street, 
London,  N.W.i. 


FluorosrenI  Inks 

(Concluded  from  page  .4.4.4) 

The  additional  cost  of  using 
fluorescent  inks  will  obviously  de- 
jx'ud  primarily  on  the  ink  cost  in 
pro|M)rtion  to  the  cost  of  the  job 
as  a  whole,  and  the  pro|K)rtion  of 
the  colour  in  the  design  which  is 
being  changed  to  a  fluorescent 
colour.  A  fluorescent  ink  of  pack¬ 
aging  or  disjflay  quality  is  likely 
to  cost  between  5o‘/o  and  100% 
more  than  a  conventional  ink;  if 
the  ink  cost  is  10%  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  job,  it  follows  that  the 
maximum  |X)ssible  increase  in  cost 
would  lx‘  Ixdween  5%  and  10%, 
and  if,  as  is  more  likely,  only 
20%  to  33%  of  the  colour  is  re¬ 
placed  by  fluorescent  colour,  the 
cost  increase  will  be  between  1% 
and  2%.  This  assumes  that  ink 
usage  and  pnxluctivity  remains 
unaffected;  if  an  additional  work¬ 
ing  is  required,  as  in  offset  print¬ 
ing  of  some  colours,  extra  costs  are 
incurred,  as  they  also  are  if  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  films  are  carried 
in  order  to  obtain  goixl  colour 
strength. 

Even  accepting  these  additional 
costs,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  cost  of  using  fluorestent 
colours  in  a  design  will  increase 
costs  by  more  than  2%  to  4%. 
Examples  can  Ix'  misleading  Ix- 
cause  of  the  very  different  costs 
inv’olved  in  different  jobs,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
introducing  one  fluorescent  colour 
into  a  three-colour  design  for  a 
carton  of  about  7x5x1  in.  was 
between  5s.  and  los.  |xr  1,000 
cartons,  grav’ure  or  offset. 


(loniribulions  and 
Correspondonco 

The  Editor  welcomes  practic.al 
contributions  on  all  aspects  of 
ftxxl  manufacture,  including  the 
production  and  testing  of  raw 
materials.  Articles  should  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  and  dia¬ 
grams,  as  far  as  |K)s.sible. 

Letters  on  any  subjects  covered 
by  Food  Manufacture  are  also  in¬ 
vited. 
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ADVANCES  in  FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 


ANALYSIS 

Determination  of  moisture 
in  dried  fruit 

riu;  aim  of  this  work  was  to  elabo¬ 
rate  a  speedy  and  accurate  method  of 
determining  water  in  dried  fruit.  As  a 
result  of  investigation,  the  method  was 
has«-d  on  extraction  of  water  from  a 
finely  crumbled  sample  with  methanol, 
and  titration  with  an  iodine  titrient 
according  to  the  reaction  given  by  K. 
Fiszer.  Comi>arison  of  the  results  of  ex¬ 
traction-titration  and  the  drier-method 
showed  only  slight  differences,  but  the 
former  methtxl  has  one  great  advan¬ 
tage,  that  of  reducing  tht*  time  sp<‘nt 
on  determination.  Accuracy  of  results 
tlejK-nds  on  jx-rfect  pulverisation  of  the 
siimple,  fxjrfect  deliydration  of  pyri¬ 
dine  and  methanol,  precise  standardi¬ 
sation  of  the  reagent  in  calibrated 
gauges,  effecting  the  titration  in  air¬ 
tight  vessels — e.g.  an  automatic 
burette,  connecti-d  by  glass  or  rubber 
stop|x*r  with  a  flask  filled  with  the 
titrient. — Zagnxlzki  and  Niedzielski, 
Przemysl  Spozwczy,  1060,  2,  25. 

MEAT 

Continuous-Jlow  meat  cutting 
system 

The  e(|uipment  of  a  continuous-flow 
meat  quartering  and  dividing  installa¬ 
tion  is  descrilxxl.  Roller  tables,  circu¬ 
lar  and  band  saws,  and  efficiently  sited 
belt  conveyors  eliminate  superfluous 
o|H*rations,  increase  output  and  sim¬ 
plify  transportation.  Electric  saws 
are  used  for  cutting  backixmes  and 
pi|x-  conveyors  for  transporting  large 
cuts.  The  conveyor  band  is  automa¬ 
tically  washed  with  warm  water  and 
purged  by  rublx^r  collectors,  so  that 
the  meat  is  conveyed  on  a  clean  and 
almost  dry  band. — Zdzieszynski,  Gos- 
p.Hlarka  Miesna,  H)6o,  2.  6. 

FLAVOUR 

Flavour  volatiles  from 
methionine 

A  (jualitativc  investigation  of  the 
volatile  compounds  formed  during  the 
Strecker  degradation  of  DL-methionine 
has  lH*en  carried  out.  The  volatile  pro¬ 
ducts  were  condensed  in  cold  traps  and 
analysed  by  gas-liquid  chromatog¬ 
raphy.  The  condensate  was  shown  to 
consist  chiefly  of  methyl  mercaptan, 
together  with  traces  of  other  com¬ 
pounds  including  acrolein  and  dimethyl 
sulphide.  The  suggestion  that  de¬ 


gradation  of  methionine  first  gives  rise 
to  methional  is  supported  by  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  this  compound  and  the 
demonstration  of  its  decomposition 
with  n inhydrin  to  methyl  mercaptan 
and  acrolein.  These  findings  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  relation  to  the  importance  of 
methionine  as  a  source  of  flavour  in 
f(xxl. — Ballance,  J.  Set.  Food  Agric., 
i€)6r,  12,  532. 


NUTRITION 

Protein  value  of  seaweed 

Sampl«-s  of  two  seaweeds,  Chondrus 
crispus  and  Laminaria  digitata.  were 
dried  and  extracted  to  increase  their 
concentration  of  nitrogen.  These  pre¬ 
parations  were  fed  to  young  rats  as 
sole  sources  of  nitrogen  at  levels  repre¬ 
senting  7-10%  crude  protein  in  the 
diets. 

The  digestibility  of  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  were  low  in  both  cases. 
The  metabolic  utilisation  of  absorbed 
nitrogen  was  gcxxl  in  the  ca.se  of  C. 
crispus,  and  poor  in  the  case  of  L. 
digitata.  The  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  the  preparations  were  defective  for 
the  support  of  adequate  growth. — 
Larsen  and  Hawkins,  J.  Sci.  Food 
Agric..  iqbi,  12.  523. 

PACKAGING 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetable 
prepacking 

Transparent  plastic  wrappings  not 
only  increase  the  sales  appeal  of  goods 
but  also  improve  their  preservation, 
provided  that  suitable  precautions  are 
taken  and  the  work  is  entrusted  to 
exp(*rt  personnel.  Such  wrappings  are 
able  to  protect  fruits  and  vegetables 
against  loss  of  weight  and  turgescence. 
They  can  also  be  used  as  "  physiologi¬ 
cal  wrappings  ”  where  the  ripening  of 
the  fruits  is  artificially  delayed  in  a 
kind  of  “  gas  storage,”  but  a  good  deal 
of  further  fundamental  research  is  still 
required  before  this  method  can  be 
used  on  an  industrial  scale. — Marcellin, 
Industries  Alimentaires,  1961,  78,  421. 


SUGAR  BEET 

Ultrasonics  to  promote  growth 

A  new  method  to  improve  sugar  beet 
production  consists  in  transplanting 
seedlings  previously  developed  in  hot 
beds  into  irrigated,  or  even  non-irri- 
gated,  fields  so  that  two  crops  can  be 


harvested  from  one  field  in  one  year, 
and  the  sugar  factories  can  commence 
work  early  in  August.  In  this  way, 
the  yield  can  be  greatly  increased,  or 
the  area  needed  for  sugar  beet  growing 
correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  also 
possible  to  increase  the  yield  by  the 
application  of  ultrasonic  methods. — 
Obolensky  and  Tartchinsky,  Industries 
Alimentaires,  1961,  78,  399. 


Lipid  ExtraelioD 

Considerable  interest  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  industry  scientists  in 
a  newly  developed  methanol- 
chloroform-water  lipid  extraction 
method  which  was  outlined  in  a 
paper,  ' '  Some  Differences  in 
Fatty  Acid  Composition  Between 
Intramuscular  and  Depot  F'at  in 
Meat  Animals,”  by  A.  Joyce 
Ostrander  and  L.  R.  Dugan,  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  Founda¬ 
tion. 

As  Mrs.  Ostrander  reported,  the 
F'oundation’s  study  of  lipid  ex¬ 
traction  and  solvent  systems  in¬ 
dicated  that  no  other  existing 
method  was  regarded  as  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  a  modification  of  a  method 
by  Bligh  and  Dyer  was  developed 
by  Mrs.  Ostrander  and  Dr. 
Dugan.  The  new  method  has 
demonstrated  reproducibility  of 
results,  speed  (15  min.  per  extrac¬ 
tion),  suitability  for  alkaline  iso¬ 
merisation,  high  yield,  suitability 
for  raw,  cooked  or  lyophilised 
meat,  and  ease  in  handling. 

Details  of  the  MeOH-CH.,Cl- 
HjO  lipid  extraction  method  now 
have  been  made  available  in 
AMIF  Bulletin  No.  50,  A  Rapid, 
Quantitative  Lipid  Extraction 
Method.  Copies  (AMIF  publica¬ 
tion  F-434)  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested,  however,  on  request  to 
H.  A.  Armstrong,  American  Meat 
Institute  Foundation,  939,  East 
57th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Ill., 
U.S.A. 
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MACHINERY  and  EQUIPMENT 


HOMOGENISER 

The  Dispersonic  homogenising  and 
dispersing  unit  has  lx*en  specially  de- 
signe<l  for  the  high  speed  dispt*rsion  of 
j)owders  in  liquids.  With  it,  emulsions 
containing  solids  which  would  rapidly 
wear  out  conventional  equipment  are 
claimed  to  be  efficiently  produced. 
Rough  mixes  of  jwwders  in  liquids  or 
emulsions  are  passt*d  in  a  thin  stream 
at  high  velocity  across  a  blade  which  is 
made  to  vibrate  at  its  natural  fre¬ 
quency  of  18-22  kc./s.  Cavitation  is 
induced  and  extremely  high  pressures 
applied  within  the  li(|uid  stream,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  energy  which  normally 
(K'curs  in  transfer  from  one  medium  to 
another.  Mounted  on  a  steel  base¬ 
plate  it  takt-s  up  only  5  s<j.  ft.  of  floor 
space.  For  details  quote  F.M.  I. 


BATCH  MIXER 

The  fundamental  principles  of  dry 
material  batch  mixing  are  employed 
successfully  for  the  first  time  in  a  new 
ultra-rapid  square  mixer,  which  is  now 


This  Dispersonic  ultrasonic  homo- 
geniser  has  a  throughput  of  300  g.p.h. 
on  3  h.p. 


in  full  production.  The  material  being 
mixed  is  discharged  from  the  worm 
along  its  entire  length  of  vertical  travel 
.and  is  thrown  against  an  angular 
shaped  housing.  The  effect  of  this 
action  is  to  create  a  turbulating  move¬ 
ment,  with  the  result  that  the  whole 
of  the  machine’s  capacity  is  used  as  a 
mixing  area.  Tests  on  foods,  etc., 
have  .shown  that  the  machine  produced 
a  homogeneous  mix  in  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  st.andard  mixing 
time.  For  details  quote  FM.  2. 


SENSING  AND  SWITCHING 
SYSTEM 

A  sensing  and  switching  system  usuig 
an  ultrasonic  sound  beam  is  available, 
and  is  ex|)ected  to  have  wide  applica¬ 
tion  in  industry  for  automatic  count¬ 
ing,  p.ackage  routing,  level  control, 
IKj.sitioning,  sorting  and  numerous 
other  control  operations.  It  consists  of 
three  major  parts:  a  control  unit  that 
contains  a  transistorisi*d  amplifier,  .a 
plug-in  output  relay  and  a  pow'er 
supply;  and  two  hermetically  sealed 
acoustic  sensors.  The  two  matched 
sensors  convert  electrical  energy  to 
ultrasonic  energy  and  vice-versa.  One 
sensor  acts  as  a  tnansmitter;  the  other 
as  a  receiver.  For  details  quote  FM. 


This  ultrasonic  sensing  and  switching 
system  has  a  variety  of  uses  in  automatic 
counting,  package  routing,  level  control, 
etc. 


NEW  BUTCHERING  MACHINE 

A  piece  of  (Hjuipment  designed  to  cut 
up  over  3<K)  heavy  pigs  an  hour  has 
been  installed  in  VVall’s  meat  prcxlucts 
factory  in  London,  and  is  believed  to 
lx*  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  unit  consists  of  a  5  ft.  wide 
stainless  steel  conveyor,  30  ft.  long. 
Mounted  above  the  conveyor  are  tw(» 
large  rotating  circular  knives  which  cut 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  conveyors. 
Split  hog  carcases  on  gambrels  are 
elevated  by  an  overhead  drop  finger 
conveyor,  fitted  with  variiible  speed, 
and  are  cut  down  by  autom.atic  ma 
chinery  which  allows  them  to  fall  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  travel. 
The  first  rotating  knife  separates  the 
leg  whilst  the  second  cuts  off  the 
shoulder.  The  shoulder,  middle  and 
leg  are  then  carried  on  transfer  con¬ 
veyors  to  the  lx>ners.  Advantages  of 
the  new  machinery  are  accuracy  of 
cutting,  minimum  of  physical  effort  re- 
(juired,  sjx*ed  of  operation  and  high 
(legree  of  control.  fc)etails  on  applica¬ 
tion,  quoting  F.M.  4. 


Exploded  view  of  a  new 
dry  material  batch  mixer, 
which  has  a  system  of 
templates  in  the  base 
turning  the  square  design 
into  a  cone-shaped  con¬ 
tainer  which  assists  the 
discharge  of  material. 
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ELECTRONIC  COUNTING 

Elimination  of  human  error  in  dial 
watching  is  an  advantage  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  batch  counter  installed  in  a 
London  brewery.  The  main  shaft  of 
the  elevator,  which  feeds  malt  to  the 
malt  hopper,  in  turn  operates  a  smaller 
shaft,  which  revolves  a  segmented  disc 
situated  in  the  photocell  and  light  head 
assembly  of  the  electronic  batch 
counter.  As  this  shaft  revolves  and 
each  bushel  of  malt  is  delivered  to  the 
hopper,  so  the  light  beam  is  broken  by 
the  segmented  disc,  and  causes  the 
count  to  be  registered  in  the  main  con¬ 
trol  unit.  On  completion  of  a  count, 
which  is  pre-set  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  mix  required,  the  elevator  and 
main  malt  feed  are  automatically 
stopped.  For  details  quote  FM.  8. 


An  electronic  batch  coun¬ 
ter  counting  bushels  of 
malt  at  the  brewery  of 
Whitbread  and  Co.,  Ltd. 


PRESSURE  PROTECTION  VALVE 

All  improved  excess  pressure  protec¬ 
tion  valve  for  steam  lines,  which  has  a 
number  of  uni(]ue  features,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  introduced.  One  of  the 
most  important  single  characteristics  is 
that  the  steam  supply  is  not  shut  off 
completely  in  an  emergency,  the  down¬ 
stream  reduced  pressure  always  being 
maintained  at  the  set  level  so  that  pro¬ 
cess  work,  etc.,  is  not  interrupted.  The 
device  includes  a  double-beat  valve 
attached  to  a  piston  across  which  a 
pressure  differential  will  be  produced 
by  any  marked  increase  in  inlet  pres¬ 
sure.  The  effect  of  the  differential  is 
to  lift  the  piston  which  brings  the  main 
valve  closer  to  its  seating  faces,  so  that 
the  downstream  line  is  automatically 
protected  from  excess  pressure.  As 
soon  as  the  supply  pressure  returns  to 
normal,  the  valve  automatically  re¬ 
sumes  its  original  position.  Details  on 
application,  quoting  F.M.  S. 


FLEXIBLE  ALUMINIUM  TUBING 

Hitherto,  production  of  flexible 
tubing  has  been  confined  to  galvanised 
steel,  stainless  steel  and  bronze.  Many 
industries,  however,  face  problems  of 
handling  particles,  gases  or  fluids 
through  flexible  tubing  where  the 
special  adv’antage  of  aluminium  prove 
of  particular  value.  For  this  product, 
aluminium  strip  is  rolled  and  slit  to 
fine  tolerances  and  then  is  helically 
formed,  by  means  of  its  interlocking 
edges,  into  tubing.  A  continuous  seal¬ 
ing  cord  is  introduced  between  the 
interlocking  edges  to  maintain  pressure 
tightness  with  flexibility.  The  choice 
of  a  high  strength  alloy,  Noral  S4S. 
offers  a  tube  suitable  for  pressure  ser¬ 
vice  at  about  one  third  the  weight  of 
similar  tubing  in  other  metals.  This 
is  proving  of  special  interest  in  road- 
tanker  and  other  bulk  handling  appli¬ 
cations  where  hoses  must  often  be 
man-handled.  For  details  quote  FM.  9. 


MOISTURE  MEASURING  UNIT 

A  moi.sture  measuring  unit  for  use 
with  automatic  electronic  instruments, 
kn!>wn  as  the  Moisl-O-Graph,  permits 
moisture  content  percentages  pre¬ 
viously  considered  unmeasurable  to  be 
both  measured  and  controlled;  it  is 
claimed  that  moi.sture  contents  above 
4o'*„  can  be  controlled  in  paper  appli- 
citions.  This  unit  makes  possible  accu¬ 
rate  automatic  control  of  moisture  in 
tobacco  and  food  products,  including 
barley,  oats,  linseed,  flour,  rice,  and 
dried  foorl  products.  Details  on  appli¬ 
cation,  quoting  FM.  6. 


An  improved  pressure  protection 
valve  for  steam  lines. 


HIGH  FREQUENCY  OVEN 

The  introduction  by  Baker  Perkins, 
Ltd.,  of  a  biscuit  oven  incorporating 
high  frequency  dielectric  heating,  as 
well  as  conventional  convected  and 
radiated  heat,  is  a  further  advance  in 
the  manufacturers’  problem  of  how  to 
prtxluce  more  biscuits  from  the  same  or 
less  space  without  prejudicing  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Certain  exist¬ 
ing  ovens  of  the  Baker  Perkins  range 
are  suitable  for  the  incorporation  of 
high  frequency  units  into  the  baking 
chamber.  This  w’ill  give  an  appreciable 
increase  in  output,  but  not  as  much  as 
would  a  specifically  designed  unit — 
F.M.  7. 


Baker  Perkins  high 
frequency  biscuit 
oven,  which  incor¬ 
porates  dielectric 
as  well  as  conven¬ 
tional  heating. 
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This  polythene  bag  pack  en¬ 
ables  small  chicken  portions  for 
one  person  to  be  a  commercial 
proposition. 


Packaging 

Pictorial 


a  survey  of 
recent  packs 


ftibetUi 


■Mil*  MUft* 

„****«*«,__ 


(Above) :  These 
cartons  and  sales 
aids  for  Lyons’s 
“  Frood  ”  pro¬ 
ducts  are  supplied 
by  Metal  Box. 
The  Fish  Finger 
and  Fish  Cake 
packs  are  dry 
waxed  inside  and 
out. 


A  new  bottle  shape  and  a  redesigned 
label  has  been  produced  for  Beecham's 
"  Ribena  ”  blackcurrant  beverage  to 
cater  for  changed  marketing  condi¬ 
tions.  Most  sales  are  now  made 
through  grocers’  shops  and  super¬ 
markets  instead  of  pharmacies  as 
formerly. 


(Right):  A 

selection  from  the 
range  of  pbre- 
board  poultry 
packs  made  by 
Reed  Corrugated 
Cases,  Ltd. 


'  ; 
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(Right) :  Made 
of  polystyrene, 
these  non-return¬ 
able  plastic  cream 
bottles  are  the 
first  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  this 
country  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  June. 


(Left) :  Sarsons 
have  introduced  a 
new  pourer  design 
in  their  polysty¬ 
rene  vinegar 
bottle;  the  two- 
toned  bottle  in 
maroon,  with  a 
clear  base  which 
shows  when  the 
contents  are  low, 
has  a  white  poly¬ 
thene  push-on  top 
and  a  white  poly¬ 
thene  drip  pourer 
in  the  neck. 


This  6  in.  diameter 
dish  was  recently  added 
to  the  range  of  alu¬ 
minium  foil  containers 
made  by  the  Metal  Box 
Co.  The  new  container 
is  not  lacquered  and  has 
a  fully  curled  flange. 
Further  sizes.  both 
round  and  oblong,  will 
be  added  from  time  to 
time. 


■  N 

lEW-FOlLWRAP] 

^1 

NEWS  DIGEST 


Printing  Inks  lor  Food  Paeka^inv:  Coniniiltee's  Work 


Tht-  printing  ink  and  ftHnl  inannfac- 
tnring  industries  have  for  some  time 
past  ha<l  under  review  the  jiossibility 
of  health  hazards  arising  from  the  use 
of  j)rinted  matter  in  dintt  contaet 
with  hHHlstnfls. 

In  tX'tober,  i»)5iS,  the  Society  of 
British  Printing  Ink  Manufacturers 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in 
which  the  laws  aiul  various  regulations 
applying  in  the  IKK.  were  summarisecl 
and  the  sixiety's  opinions  and  rec(»m- 
mendations  to  its  members  were  clearly 
stated.  There  is  no  known  casi*  in 
which  the  accidental  ingestion  of  print¬ 
ing  ink  has  been  injurious  to  health, 
but  in  brief,  the  srK'iety’s  attitude  is 
that  printing  inks  are  not  intended  to 
Ik*  f(Kxl  "  additives  ”  and  should  not 
l)e  allowed  to  come  into  diriHrt  contact 
with  fotxls;  that  inks  known  to  lx?  for 
usc^  on  immediate  hxxl  wrap|)ers,  i.e., 
wrapping  materials  with  which  the 
hxKl  is  in  dir»*ct  contact,  shoukl  not  lx- 
formulated  from  any  materials  known 
to  lx*  hazardous  and  that  the  printed 
surface  should  always  lx*  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  such  wTapptTs. 

E;irly  in  U)(k}  the  printing  ink  and 
hxxl  manufacturing  industries  hx)k 
the  initiative  and  fonned  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  to  which  representatives  were 
apixiinted  from  the  stxiety,  the  Cake 
and  Biscuit  Alliance,  the  Ccxoa, 
Chocolate  and  Conhx'tionery  Alliance, 
the  IhkxI  Manufacturers’  Federation 
and  the  British  Fcxxl  Manuhutnring 
Industries  Research  Asstx'iation.  This 
committee’s  tiusk  was  to  examine  the 
jx)sition  and  to  see  what  might  be  done 
on  a  voluntary  and  co-operative  basis 
to  assist  Ixith  ink  makers  and  tlxMr 
food  packaging  customers.  St'veral 
metdings  have  l>een  held  during  the 
past  year  and  as  a  result  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  a  greater  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other  problems  has 
Ix-en  achieved  and  agreement  has  Ix'en 
reached  with  regard  to  certain  printing 
ink  materials  which  it  is  recommended 
should  be  excluded  from  formulations 
designed  for  printing  immediate  food 
wrapjx-rs. 

The  fcxxl  trade  organisations  con¬ 
cerned  are  individually  advising  their 
respective  memlx*rs  on  the  subject 
anci,  in  doing  so,  will  emphasise  that 
the  fcxxl  manuhicturer  must  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  his  supplier  when  an 
order  is  for  packaging  materials  which 
will  come  into  direct  contact  with  fcxxl 
prcxiucts.  Providing  this  is  done,  ink 
makers  will  be  in  a  position  to  give 
direct  written  notification  to  their 
customers,  on  request,  regarding  the 


suggested  range  of  uses  for  an  ink, 
thus  supplementing  the  advice  and 
guidance  given  in  the  sexiety’s  pam¬ 
phlet,  ”  Printing  Inks  for  l^se  on  Fcxxl 
Wrapjx'rs  and  Package's.” 

The  joint  Committee  of  reprc'senta- 
tives  of  the  scx'ic'ty  and  of  the*  fcxxl 
trade  organisations  is  to  remain  in 
lx‘ing.  It  will  mc*c‘t  as  recpiired  to  con¬ 
sider  any  further  materials  which  it  is 
felt  shcnild  pc)s.sibly  lx‘  excludcxl  from 
formulations  designed  for  printing  im- 
nu-diate  fcxxl  wrappers,  and  to  this 
end  the  scx'iety  may  seek  the  co-ojxTa- 
tion  of  the  supplic-rs  of  such  materials. 


Canned  meat  and  meat  products 

Total  prcxluction  of  canned  mc‘at 
and  canned  mc*at  prcxiucts  in  the 
pericxl  April  to  June,  ic)t)i,  was  iz,cxx) 
tons,  comparc'cl  with  ii,4cxi  tons  for 
the  same  |x*ricxl  in  ic)6o,  according  to 
M.A.F.F. 


Canned  fruit  and  veg.  up,  but 
canned  soup  down 

F'igures  recently  issucxl  by  the 
M.A.F.F.  show  that  feer  the  pericxl 
January  to  June,  ic)6i,  total  prcxluc¬ 


tion  of  canned  fruit  in  U.K.  was  4Z,5(M) 
tons,  compared  with  33,icx)  tons  for  tlie 
same  pericxl  in  icKx).  For  bottled  fruit 
the  corrc'sponcling  figurc-s  were  i,<hk) 
tons  and  (xxi  tons,  and  for  canned 
soups  <)i,txx)  tons  and  io7,4ck>  tons. 


Commercial  Plastics  Group — 
new  company 

A  nc‘w  subsidiary  company — Plastic- 
Containers,  Ltd. — has  been  formed  by 
the  Commercial  Pla.stics  Croup  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  (Iroup’s  container  and 
finished  pack  prcxiucts.  The  company 
will  oiler  complete  design,  advisory 
and  prcxluction  facilities  for  plastic 
peu'kaging,  based  on  the  prcxiucts  of 
the  parent  group. 

Adclrc'ss  of  the  nc-w  company  is 
Berkeley  Scpiare  House*,  Berkc*ley 
Scpiare,  London,  W.i  (tel.:  Mayfair 
8ojo). 


Processed  milk  production 

For  the  pericxl  April  to  June,  k/u, 
the  M.A.F.F.  have  issuc'cl  the  following 
figure's  for  prcx'essc*d  milk  prcxluction 
{ icKx)  figures  are  shown  in  brackets) : 
bulk  condcmscxl  milk,  iz,7cx>  tons 
(i3,icx>);  cannc‘d  condensed  milk, 
f)i,5cx)  tons  (b3,4cx));  milk  powder, 
38,icx)  tons  (3(>.3cx)). 


Mr.  Christopher  Soanies.  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Fisheries  and  Food,  and  his 
son,  Nicholas,  watch  fish  being  filleted  at  the  Grimsby  factory  of  Birds  Eye 
Frozen  Foods,  Ltd.  On  the  extreme  right  is  the  supplies  director,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Sedcole.  The  minister  spent  nearly  two  hours  at  the  factory  on  August  lo  as 
part  of  a  two-day  tour  of  the  Humberside  fishing  industry,  his  first  since  taking 
office. 
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"  Quick  "  potato 
flake  is  packed  in  2  lb. 
polythene  I  metathene 
bags,  each  producing  12 
lb.  of  creamed  potatoes. 
Cooking  instructions  are 
also  included.  Bags  are 
packed  6  to  the  case. 


"Pallry^  supp<»rl  for  Baking  K.A. 

In  thi-  report  for  D.S.I.R.  by  the 
(Xhciiil  Visitors  to  the  British  Baking 
liKlustries  Researcli  Association,  Dr. 

A  H.  t'cKjk  ami  Dr.  T.  F.  Miicrae,  it 
is  statwl  that  the  iinancial  support  the 
imhistry  is  now  giving  to  its  Research 
Association  compares  very  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  what  some  other  industries, 
based  on  okl  crafts,  are  providing  for 
their  Research  Associations.  The  grant¬ 
earning  income  of  the  B.B.l.R.A.  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  industry,  is  only  (mkhi'*', 
of  the  gross  output  of  the  industry, 
the  following  an*  the  c-orresjKmding 
ligures  for  some  other  Research  Asso¬ 
ciations  : 

A) 

Itritish  Boot,  Shoe  ami  Allied 
Trades  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  ...  ...  ...  ...  002 

Hosiery  and  Allied  Trades 

Kesearch  Association  ...  002 

h'ruit  and  Vegetable  Canning 
ami  yuick  Freezing  Re- 
s»*arch  Association  ...  ...  002 

British  Lt;ath«‘r  Manufacturers 
Research  Association  ...  0-04 

Dace*  Research  Association  ...  o.(X) 

File  Research  Council  ...  0-3 

Research  Council  of  the 
British  Whiting  Federation  i-i 

The  total  amount  of  money  sub- 
scrilK'd  by  the  bakers  to  their  Research 
Association  at  present  is  only  about 
£4o,(kn>  per  annum  which  is  paltry 
comjKired  with  the  large  sums  of 
im)ney  six*nt  by  the  industry  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  which  television  alone 
accounts  for  about  £2  million  p<‘r 
annum. 

The  report  adds  that  the  director 
and  his  stiff  at  Chorleyw<xKl  have  goo<l 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  their  efforts  to  date,  for  in  spite  of  a 
restricted  budget  they  have  provided 
a  g<KKl  service  to  the  subscribers  in 
dealing  with  their  day-to-day  problems 
and,  in  addition,  have  a  variety  of  well- 
conceived  research  projects  in  progress 
which,  w'hen  completed,  should  be 
helpful  to  the  industry.  With  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  new  lal)oratories  provid¬ 
ing  improved  faciliti«*s  for  work  on 
biscuits,  the  Research  Association  is 
now  better  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
problems  it  encounters. 


Benjamin  Electric — new 
Scottish  office 

New  Scottish  offices  of  the  Benjamin 
Electric,  Ltd.,  were  op<*ne<l  on  Septem- 
1h*i  5  at  250.  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glas¬ 
gow,  C.2. 


Soft  drink  production 

The  M.A.F.F.  say  that  production 
figures  for  soft  drinks  for  the  period 
April  to  June,  1961,  were  as  follows: 
concentrated,  12,014,000  galls.;  uncon- 
cenf rated,  65,495,000  galls.;  ready-to- 
drink  equivalent,  125,565,000  galls. 


CampbelFs  export  to  46  countries 

Camplx-H's  Soups,  Ltd.,  say  that  the 
priKlucts  of  tlieir  plant  at  King’s  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  are  now  lx‘ing  exported  to  46 
countries  throughout  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Continent,  Africa,  Australia, 
Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Malaya,  Japan 
and  Ici'land.  Alxiut  93%  of  the  pur- 
chas<*s  f<»r  manufacture  come  from  the 
U.K.  The  company  is  planning  for 
expansion  in  all  markets. 


New  BCL  Spanish  quarterly 

'The  first  of  a  new  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine  called  "  Mejor  Envasado  ”  (“  ^-t- 
ter  Packaging”)  written  entirely  in 
S|Kinish,  has  been  published  by  British 
Cellophane,  Ltd.  The  aim  of  the 
magazine  is  to  give  business  men  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries  news,  ideas, 
and  information  concerning  the  use  of 
transparent  films  in  packaging. 


Britain  well  represented  at 
A.N.U.G.A. 

For  the  first  time  the  British  Food 
Manufacturing  Industry  made  a  big 
joint  effort  to  boost  overseas  sales. 
'The  Food  Manufacturers'  Federation  in 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
sponsored  a  British  F(hx1  Exhibit  in 
the  International  lixhibition  of  Fine 
E'oixls  and  Provisions  (A.N.U.G.A.) 
held  in  Cologm;  from  September  23 
to  Octolx*r  I. 

The  British  exhibit,  nearly  4,000  sq. 
ft.  in  area  included  many  well 
known  British  manufacturers  and  the 
display  covered  a  very  wide  range  of 
finest  cjuality  foods  and  beverages. 

British  f(xxl  and  drink  are  being  ex¬ 
ported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
substantial  quantities,  and  Western 
Europt*  already  represents  a  good  mar¬ 
ket.  The  F.M.F.  are  convinced  that 
this  market  will  expand  substantially 
in  the  future  and  that  the  joint  ven¬ 
ture  will  help  to  strengthen  the  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  made  by  individual 
firms. 

The  F.M.F.  hope  this  venture  will 


lx;  a  succe.ssful  part  of  the  continuing 
drive  to  Ixxjst  exports  of  British  foods 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
there  will  be  further  joint  efforts  at 
other  imporbint  overseas  food  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  future. 


B.S.  for  bulk  handling  couplings 

Prixluced  at  the  request  of  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Com  and 
Agricultural  Merchants,  a  new  British 
Standard,  B.S.  3362/iiyii,  lays  down 
materials  and  full  dimensions  for 
screwed  couplings  of  the  fire  hose  type, 
which  have  been  specially  simplified 
for  use  with  bulk  vehicles  when  only 
one  man  is  available  for  coupling  and 
uncoupling. 

Another  design,  of  American  origin, 
is  shown  in  an  appt'ndix,  together  with 
adaptors.  This  design  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  standard  later  if  it 
proves  satisfactory  in  use. 

Copies  of  this  standard  may  be  ob- 
tiined  from  the  British  Standards 
Institution,  Sales  Branch,  2,  Park 
Street,  London,  W.i,  price  4s.  each. 
(Postage  will  be  charged  extra  to  non¬ 
subscribers.) 


Degree  courses  in  food  science  to 
begin  at  Leeds 

New  courses,  leading  to  Honours  and 
Ordinary  B.Sc.  degrees  in  Food 
Science,  have  been  introduced  at  the 
University  of  Leeds.  The  first  students 
for  the.se  courses  will  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  October,  1962.  The  Honours 
course  extends  over  four  years,  and  in¬ 
cludes  chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
statistics,  bacteriology  and  biochemis¬ 
try,  taken  in  the  appropriate  pure 
science  department  in  the  first  years. 
This  is  followed  by  courses  in  the 
chemistry,  physics,  and  microbiology 
of  foodstuffs  and  food  processing. 

The  Ordinary  degree  course  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  three  years.  Entry  require¬ 
ments  include  a  high  standard  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  with  mathema¬ 
tics  as  the  preferred  third  subject. 
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This  roof,  130  //.  wide,  ts  the  second  larf’est  clear-spun  in  the  country  and  will 
cot’er  the  vehicle  despatch  hall  of  Savage’s  new  Mothers  Pride  bakery  at  Coven^ 
try,  tlu"  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  July  (y.  Costing  aiul 

equipped  with  liaker  Perkins  baking,  heating  and  ventilating  plant,  it  will  have 
two  production  lines,  one  a  fully  automatic  line  baking  the  main  supply  of 
Mothers  Pride  ”  bread,  and  the  other  a  partly-automatic  hand-fed  line  baking 
smaller  amounts  of  speciality  loaves.  Total  initput  will  be  about  4.<hm>  loaves 
per  hour.  The  bakery,  which  will  employ  about  ioo  people,  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  next  summer. 


Social  highlights  of  the  Bremen 
Convention  in  Vienna 

The  British  contiiigt'nt  dt-parted  t>n 
May  13  and  14  by  H.O.A.C.  Britannias 
fnr  tht*  SUi  International  Congress  of 
the  Knroj>ean  Brewery  Convention  in 
Vienna.  Altogether  .ilk)  people  from 
the  British  Isles  attendetl,  and  this 
coni|vires  very  favourably  with  the 
estiniat«‘d  total  of  i,4<h>,  which  is  the 
largest  number  of  any  Congress  so  far. 

The  t'ongn-ss  began  othcially  on 
Sunday,  May  14,  when  a  n‘cepti«>n  was 
held  to  welcome  members  and  their 
ladies  in  the  Ceremony  Hall  of  the 
“  Neue  Ibdburg”  which  is,  in  its«‘lf, 
a  ph»ce  of  great  historical  interest. 
The  CerenuMiy  Hall  was  employed  also 
;is  a  place  where  memlx'rs  couUl  discuss 
problems  informally  during  the  tech 
nical  sessions  later  in  the  week.  I’er- 
haps  a  reiuson  for  this  was  the  con¬ 
tinual  provision  of  refreshments. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week 
meml)ers  attenchtl  jH*rformanc«-s  of  the 
Spani.sche  Keitschule  and  the  V^ienna 
State  OjK*ni.  The  former  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kitui  in  the  world,  and  its 
origins  date  from  1580.  The  unique 
riding  style  was  develope«l  in  Vienna, 
and  the  jM-rformance  as  a  whole  siitis- 
fie<l  the  ex})erts  in  the  aiulience.  The 
perh)rm;uice  of  “  IX*r  Rosenkavalier  ” 
by  the  State  ()})era  was  of  the  highest 
standard.  The  magnificent  building 
which  housi\s  the  State  OjH*ra  is  of 
very  recent  origin,  the  original  having 
lH*en  demolished  during  the  Second 
VN’orld  War. 

To  many  the  highlight  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  have  lK‘en  the  Heurigen- 
Alx-nd  in  the  Monastery  of  Kloster- 
neuburg  near  Vienna.  Such  (Kcasions 
are  traditional  in  this  district.  The 
organ is;it ion  of  this  event  was  very 
impressive,  es|)ecially  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  i,4(X)  people  had  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  coiich,  over  very  difficult 
roads.  The  journey  to  Klosterneuburg 
took  us  through  Grinzing,  a  truly 
lieautiful  district,  famous  for  its 
"  Heuriger  ”  w'ine-tavems  and  where 
the  vintner  sells  his  own  wine.  From 
Grinzing  the  nwd  ascended  to  the 
Hohenstrasse,  from  which  one  obtains 
a  view  of  V’ienna  and  the  IXuuilie  of 
un|Kiralleled  beauty.  After  this  we 
p;iss«*d  through  a  jxirt  of  the  famous 
Vienna  Woods,  and  then  began  the  de¬ 
scent  to  Klosterneuburg.  The  excite¬ 
ment  stimulated  by  this  journey  was 
siLstained  in  the  Stiftskeller  of  the  age- 
old  Monastery  where  the  “  Heurigen  ” 
evening  was  held.  No  one  jx-rson 
could  have  failerl  to  lx*  impressed  with 
the  fcxxl,  wine  and  the  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  during  the  evening. 
This  was  an  occasion  when  technical 
problems  w’ere  forgotten  and  memlx'rs 
began  to  relax.  Indtx*d,  a  truly  mem¬ 
orable  way  in  which  to  end  the 
Congress. 

The  Research  Centre  of  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  Industry  in  Vienna  were  our 
hosts  on  these  social  occasions,  and  it 
would  be  fitting  to  say  that  all  mem- 


lx*rs  of  the  British  contingent  are  truly 
indebted  to  the  members  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Centre.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  fitting  to  acknowledge  the 
lu>spit:Uitv  of  the  Schwechat,  Liesing 
and  Ottakring  breweries. 

In  conclusion,  this  was  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  Congress  stxially,  and  of  a 
very  high  standard  ti'chnically.  One 
wonders  how  many  jx-ople  will  attend 
the  next  one,  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  lx*  at  least  i,4(K)  memlx*rs. — 
J.  IbxiGAN. 


Raw  cocoa  usage  increased 

M.A.F.F.  estimates  that  20,3(X)  tons 
of  raw  cociKi  w’ere  used  by  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  U.K.  during  the  13 
weeks  ending  July  i.  This  compares 
witli  20,  KX)  t<»ns  in  the  13  weeks  ending 
April  I,  and  10,200  tons  in  the  13 
weeks  ending  June  25,  i960. 


Census  of  Production,  1958 

Part  II,  Milk  Products,  Part  15, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Foods,  and  Part 
131,  Water  Supply,  of  the  Report  of 
the  Census  of  Production  for  1958  are 
now  obtainable  from  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  price  2s.,  2s.,  and  is.  9d.  re¬ 
spectively  (postage  2d.  extra  in  each 
case). 


New  S.C.I.  group:  Industrial  Water 
and  Affluents 

A  new  subject  group  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  is  Ix'ing  formed 
to  lx-  known  as  the  ”  Industrial  Water 
aiul  Kllluents  ”  Group.  It  will  Ix^  in- 
ti*rest«*d  in  all  asjx'cts  of  the  science 
and  technology  of  treatment,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  economic  u.s<‘  of  water,  and  of 
the  treatment  and  disposal  of  effluents 
and  will  be  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  B.  A.  Southgate,  director  of  the 
D.S.I.R.  Water  Pollution  Research 
I^ilxiratory.  Further  particulars  may 
Ix^  obtainetl  from  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  ScKiety  of  Chemical  Industry,  14, 
Belgrave  S<juare,  S.W.i,  or  to  the 
Industrial  Water  and  Effluents  Group 
Secretary,  J.  L.  Hewson,  Impt'rial 
Chemical  House,  Millbank,  S.W.i. 


Revised  British  standard  for  butter 

A  revised  British  Standard  for  the 
chemical  analysis  of  butter  (B.S. 
i()6i)  includes  modifications  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  standard  methods  of  analysis 
as  well  as  a  new  clause  relating  to  the 
acidity  of  butter  fat. 

Copies  of  the  standard  are  available 
from  the  British  Standards  Institution, 
Sales  Branch,  2,  Park  Street,  W.i, 
price  7s.  6d.  each.  (Plus  postage  for 
non-subscribers.) 
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New  ideas  in 


A  NEW  SERVICE 
FOR  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 


Features  of  this  service  include 


Exact  reproduction  of  any  flavour  from  your  own  formulae 
under  conditions  of  the  strictest  secrecy. 


The  development  of  new  flavours  with  guaranteed 
exclusivity. 


Standard  flavours  from  a  vast  and  subtle  range  of  spice  blends. 


Spices  and  seasonings  supplied  on  Salt,  Dextrose  or  yeastless  Rusk  bases 
including,  where  required,  ingredients  such  as  Monosodium  Glutamate, 
Milk  Powder,  Phosphates,  and  Sodium  Metabisulphite. 


Strict  grading  and  control,  within  fine  limits, 
of  flavour,  colour,  stability  and  strength. 


'  Our  informative  booklet 
Fla  I'our  Control  for  the  Food  Industry' 
will  gladly  be  sent  on  reguest. 


GUARANTEED  DISPATCH 
WITHIN  48  HOURS 


All  these  features  are  provided 
within  your  normal  cost  range: 

they  therefore  will  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  time  and  cost  on  your  own 
production  lines.  / 


.  '  Two  basic  forma  o!  \ 

Spicemanns  spices  and  seasonings 
are  available,  viz : 

f  SPICEMAX 

SALT,  DEXTROSE  OR  YEASTLESS  RUSK  based, 
supplied  in  flavour-sealed  bags. 


Oleo-reslns  are  extracted  from 
spices  under  strictly  hygienic 
conditions.  Harmful  bacteria 
and  mould  spores  are 
eliminated,  and  the  y  ’ 

resultant  concentrates  yO 

actually  combat  //  '/ 
bacterial  activity. 


EMULSIFIED  SPICES  AND  SEASONINGS  in  airtight  drums. 

Both  types  can  be  delivered  IN  NORMAL  BATCHED  QUANTITIES  at  NO  EXTRA  COST 


millers  of  fine  spices  FOR  OVER  EIGHTY  YEARS 


KELVIN  AVENX7E  •  OLA.SOOW  SW2 

Telephone:  Halfway  1621  ( 6  lines)  •  Telegrams:  Spicemanns,  Glasgow 
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Part  of  the  installation  of  the  well 
knowni  CE  CREAM  manufacturers, 
T.  Wall  &  Sons,  in  which  Tylor 
Meters  predominate. 
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HEW  meter  for 

LIQUID  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

ACCURATE  •  SIMPLE  •  HYGIENIC 


Model  ‘SM’  Hygienic  Meter  with  large 
EASY-READ  batch  type  dial  and  totaliser. 


*  Internal  surfaces  highly  polished  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  harmful  bacteria. 

*  C  onstructed  in  STAINLESS  STEEL  in  sizes  I',  IJ",  and  2". 

*  In-place  cleaning  with  quick  release  clamp-  -dismantled  in  seconds. 

*  Magnetic  coupling  avoiding  possibility  of  gland  leakage. 

*  Large  ELasy-Read  batch  type  dial  for  manual  control  as  illustrated,  giving  clear  visual  indication,  or  for  use  with 
electrical  contacting  heads  giving  remote  readings  with  full  automatic  batch  control. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  literature  to: 

TYLORS  OF  LONDON  LTD 

BRIGHT  WORKS  •  BURGESS  HILL  •  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  Burgess  Hill  2631  Telegrams:  Hydraulics,  Burgess  Hill 
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Fourth  International  Congress  on 
Canned  Foods 

The  general  report  on  the  4th  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Canned  Foods 
held  in  Berlin  from  May  15  to  18  will 
be  published  soon.  The  number  of 
copies  printed  will  be  limited  to  those 
orderecl.  Orders  are  now  being  sought 
by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Comity 
International  Permanent  de  la  Con¬ 
serve,  3  Rue  de  Logelbach,  Paris  17*, 
from  whom  order  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


Ultrasonic  pig  testing  by  P.I.D.A. 

To  help  pig  producers  select  their 
best  breeding  animals  quickly  and 
cheaply,  the  Pig  Industry  Development 
Authority  are  introducing  a  pilot 
scheme  for  the  testing  of  gilts  by  an 
ultnisonic  instrument  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions.  The  scheme  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

It  started  on  September  i  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  being  confined  to  members  of 
Part  I  of  P.I.D.A.’s  recording  scheme 
in  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire,  Middlesex  and  Essex. 
It  may  be  extended  later  after  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  gained. 

A  specialist  operator  will  take  ultra¬ 
sonic  meiusurements  of  fat  depths  of 
gilts  weighing  between  190  and  210  lb. 
If  requested,  measurements  will  also  be 
taken  in  liveweight  ranges  of  125  to 
135  lb.  and  240  to  260  lb. 

The  leanness  of  the  gilts  will  be  cal¬ 
culated  from  these  measurements. 
Speed  of  growth  will  also  be  recorded. 
The  measurements  will  help  producers 
to  choose  their  best  gilts  as  breeding 
stock. 


New  Kestner  factory 

On  July  15,  the  president  of  the 
Kestner  Evaporator  and  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  unveiled  a 
plaque  to  commemorate  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  their  new  foundry  at  Green- 
hithe.  This  foundry  is  the  first  part  of 
the  complete  move  of  their  works  from 
New  Cross  to  Greenhithe.  Other  shops 
that  will  be  transferred  will  be  the 
Keebush  production  and  machine  shop, 
grinding,  pump  assembly  and  test, 
Keeglas  and  PVC  fabrication,  general 
plant  erection  and  heavy  plant  erec¬ 
tion,  and  finally  the  general  laboratory, 
pilot  plant,  and  test  laboratory.  A 
new  drawing  office  is  being  built  to 
house  60  draughtsmen.  On  completion 
the  factory  floor  area  will  be  some 
ioo,<xxj  sq.  ft.  The  move  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  six  months. 


Meat  nutrient  losses  during  pro¬ 
cessing 

A  lx>oklet  (AMIF  publication  F-437) 
reporting  the  results  of  studies  made 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute  Foun¬ 
dation  and  showing  that  although 


standard  processing  or  cooking  proce¬ 
dures  cause  only  slight  loss  of  nutrients 
in  meat  proteins,  severe  heat  treatment 
does  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
essential  amino  acid,  lysine,  and  that 
this  nutrient  is  not  used  to  full  advan¬ 
tage  by  test  animals  when  products  are 
heavily  over- processed.  Appropriate 
care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  avoid 
excessive  heat  processing  of  meat  pro¬ 
ducts.  Copies  of  the  biroklet  may  be 
obtained  from  H.  A.  Armstrong,  Chief 
of  the  Foundation's  Division  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Service,  939,  £^st  57th 
Street,  Chicago  37,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 


Baker  Perkins’  new  offices  opened 

The  new  offices  of  Baker  Perkins 
(Exports),  Ltd.,  at  V'-^stwood  House, 
Stanhope  Gate,  Lonuon,  W.i,  were 
opened  recently. 


News  from  Scotland 

Broiler  rabbits  in  Fife 

Plans  are  afoot  to  launch  commercial 
production  in  Fife  on  a  large  scale  of 
rabbit  meat  for  the  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  markets.  Already  six  Fife 
farmers  have  added  rabbits  to  their 
stock  and  are  finding  the  animals  a 
profitable  investment.  A  drive  is 
planned  to  increast-  the  county’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  project  which  is  visu¬ 
alised,  not  only  as  a  large-scale  side¬ 
line  for  farmers,  but  the  type  of  back- 
garden  business  in  which  householders 
seeking  a  profitable  hobby  will  be 
keenly  interested. 

The  Fife  output  of  rabbits  will 
eventually  be  processed  and  prepacked 
at  a  factory  to  be  built  in  the  Dundee 
area,  where  Board  of  Trade  assistance 
is  likely  to  be  available  because  of  the 
incidence  of  unemployment. 

Big  Aberdeen  bakery  in  link  plan 

Another  of  Britain’s  big  bakery  con¬ 
cerns  has  won  a  f(x>thold  in  Aberdeen 
as  a  result  of  recent  negotiations  with 
John  Ledingham  and  Son,  Ltd.  It 
was  announced  recently  that  the 
Aberdeen  bakery  firm  had  come  to  a 
"  working  agreement  ”  with  Rank  Or¬ 
ganisation  through  Beattie’s  Bakeries 
Ltd.,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Ledingham,  head  of  the 
firm,  said  that  under  the  new  set-up 
the  name  of  Ledingham  would  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  he  would  carry  on  as 
chairman  and  managing  director.  He 
said  he  was  glad  it  had  been  agreed 
that  Ledingham’s  would  continue. 
His  main  reason  for  entering  into  this 
arrangement  was  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  firm  as  a  high-class 
bakery  business. 

He  had  also  kept  in  mind  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  staff.  The  number  of 
employees  involved  is  120. 


Industrial  Training  Council  report 

The  |)art  played  by  the  National 
Board  for  Bakery  Education,  the  Food 
Manufacturers’  Federation,  and  the 
Institute  of  Meat  in  the  work  of  the 
Industrial  Training  Council  is  described 
in  its  Second  Report  covering  the 
period  January,  19^.  to  March,  1961. 

The  main  function  of  the  I.T.C.  is  to 
try  and  ensure  that  in  each  industry 
a  strong  lead  is  given  by  the  employers’ 
organisation  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  trade  unions  to  assist  both  in 
improving  training  generally,  and  in 
deling  with  the  problem  of  the 
"  bulge.”  The  report  includes  brief 
accounts  of  the  action  taken  by  these 
organisations  in  some  36  industries 
during  the  period  under  review. 

The  report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
offices  of  the  Council,  36,  Smith 
Square,  London,  S.W.i,  price  is.  3d. 
exclusive  of  postage. 


Beattie’s  Bakeries,  Glasgow,  are  a 
subsidiary  of  Ranks  and  own  the  firm 
of  Nicoll  and  Smibert — a  Dundee  firm 
with  branches  in  Aberdeen  and  Stone¬ 
haven — and  Murray’s  of  Fochabers. 
Mr.  Ledingham  is  a  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  firm,  which  started  in 
Aberdeen  in  1873. 

Biscuit  department  to  close 

Bilsland  Brothers,  Ltd.,  bakers, 
Glasgow,  have  closed  their  biscuit  de¬ 
partment  at  Hydepark  Street,  Glas¬ 
gow.  Some  workers  will  be  offered 
alternative  employment,  but  others 
will  be  discharged.  Those  declared 
redundant  will  receive  compensation 
based  on  length  of  service. 

The  decision  to  close  the  department 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  chang¬ 
ing  public  taste  in  the  choice  of 
biscuits. 

The  biscuit  department  is  relatively 
small,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  company 
should  conform  to  the  modern  trend  by 
buying  more  through  outside  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Russians  order  potato  crisp 
factory  from  Dundee 

A  Dundee  engineering  firm,  Robert 
Kellie  and  Son,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Vokes  Group,  have  secured  a  con¬ 
tract  worth  some  ;^40o,ooo  from  the 
Russian  Government.  The  order  is  for 
the  supply  of  equipment  for  a  large 
potato  store  and  all  the  contents  of  a 
complete  factory  to  produce  and  pack 
potato  crisps,  pre-cooked  and  deep- 
frozen  potato  chips,  and  potato  cakes. 

Lightnin  Mixers  Scottish  agents 

Lightnin  Mixers,  Ltd.,  the  Poynton 
(Cheshire)  firm  of  fluid  mixing  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers,  have  appointed 
Messrs.  Geesin  and  Read  of  Glasgow  as 
their  technical  representatives  in  Scot¬ 
land. 
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PEOPLE 

Mr.  R.  L.  Sanford  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  Nabisco  FoikIs,  Ltd.,  replacing 
.Mr.  V.  B.  Diehi.,  who  has  returned  to 
U.S.A.  to  become  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  parent  organisation. 
« 

Mr.  S.  Sweetman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  Van  den  Berghs 
and  Jurgens,  Ltd.,  succeeding  Mr. 
A.  J.  C.  Hoskyns-Abrahael  who  has 
joined  the  Unilever  board. 

m 

Mr.  D.  G.  Elias  has  been  appointed 
a  director  of  Simon- AMF,  Ltd.,  Mr. 
G.  O.  Fraser  is  now  the  New  York 
director  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Mellor  has 
been  appointed  commercial  director. 

* 

Mr.  C.  P.  Stephens  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  and  head  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  division  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corporation . 

* 

Mr.  W.  Morris,  secretary,  and  Mr. 
F.  \V.  Price,  sales  manager,  have  been 
appointed  directors  of  the  Colt  Asso¬ 
ciated  Companies. 

* 

Mr.  j.  W.  House  has  lx‘en  ap¬ 
pointed  marketing  manager  of  the 
Kenya  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  part  of  the 
John  Gardner  Organisation. 

* 

Dr.  F.  Recalde,  former  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Nutrition  in 
Ecuador,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
IhxxI  and  Agriculture  Organisation  as 
a  nutrition  officer. 

* 

Mr.  H.  j.  VV'enban  has  relinquished 
his  [josition  as  managing  director  of 
the  Forgrove  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  one 
of  the  Baker  Perkins  (iroup.  He  will 
continue  to  act  as  chairman  and  Mr. 
\V.  A.  B.  Brown  has  Ix'en  appointed 
managing  director  in  his  place. 

* 

Mr.  P.  Hoyle  has  lx*en  appointed 
to  the  board  of  Rownson  Conveyors, 
Ltd.,  one  of  the  Baker  Perkins  Group. 
He  retains  his  position  as  deputy  man- 
iiger  of  the  bakery  machinery  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  parent  company. 

* 

Mr.  F.  W.  Edmi'nds  has  been  ap- 
{Kiinted  area  sales  manager  in  the 
Southern  coa.st  area  of  the  Buxted 
Chicken  Co.,  Mr.  N.  L.  Sharrock  to 
the  newly-created  position  of  sales  ad¬ 
ministration  manager  and  Mr.  S. 
Spilsbitry  area  sales  manager  for  the 
East  Midlands  area. 

* 

Dr.  a.  E.  Bender  has  resigned  his 
post  as  head  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bovril,  Ltd.,  to  take  up  an 
appointment  as  head  of  the  newly- 
established  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Department  of  Farley’s  Infant 
Food.  Ltd. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Sanford 


.Mr.  L.  S.  Muir  has  been  appointed 
to  the  lK)ard  of  T.  Wall  and  Sons  (Ice- 
Cream),  Ltd.,  Mr.  j.  a.  Winney  has 
become  the  new  multiple  sales  con¬ 
troller,  Mr.  a.  R.  Jarrold  has  taken 
over  as  general  manager  of  the  Scottish 
region,  Mr.  W.  C.  Nicholson  liecom- 
ing  Northern  regional  manager  in  his 
place. 

* 

Mr.  B.  E.  Middleton  has  become 
Packaged  GikkIs  Representative  for  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  areas  for 
Brown  and  Poison,  Ltd. 


Coates  Brothers  Inks,  Ltd.,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  H.  Lankwarden  as  tech¬ 
nical  service  consultant  to  Drubin’s, 
their  agents  in  Copenhagen,  and  Mr. 
J.  VV'interburn  has  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  home  sjiles  representative 
for  the  Northern  area. 

Mr.  j.  Whitw’ell,  until  recently 
general  manager  in  Sydney,  has  be¬ 
come  secretary  and  director  of  Coates 
Brothers,  Australia  Pty.,  Ltd.;  Mr. 
C.  M.  Shaw  is  now  chief  technical 
manager  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Baker  general 
manager. 

Dr.  j.  D.  Saitnders  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  technical  manager  in 
Auckland  for  Coates  Brothers  (New 
Zealand),  Ltd. 


Obituary 

Mr.  F.  R.  Dixon,  as.sistant  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  H.  S.  Whiteside  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  a  director  of  many  companies 
within  the  Whiteside  Group,  has  died. 


Mr.  G.  VV’.  Muddiman,  chairman  of 
Birds  Eye  Foods,  Ltd.,  from  1046  to 
i<)56,  collapsed  and  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12  on  the  golf  course  at  Cooden, 
near  his  Bexhill  home.  He  was  68. 


International  Association  of  Seed 
Crushers 

The  3qth  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Seed  Crushers 
was  held  in  Stockholm  from  June  6  to 
9  at  the  invitation  of  the  Swedish  Seed 


Crushers’  Association,  when  8(k)  dele¬ 
gates  and  guests  from  28  countries  met 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  President,  Mr.  Guy  Chipper- 

field,  C.B.E. 

The  President  reviewed  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work  during  the  past  year,  and 
rejKirts  were  received  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  committees  and  from  member 
countries.  Special  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  copra  sampling  and  analysis 
and  (|uality  of  America  soya  beans. 

Pa|H*rs  read  at  the  Congress  in¬ 
cluded:  Mr.  J.  C.  A.  Faure  (Great 
Britain)  on  “  The  World  Oils  and  Fats 
Position  Mr.  R.  Golseth  (U.S.A.)  on 
“  The  U.S.  Situation  in  Fats  and 
Oils  .Mr.  Howard  L.  Roach  (U.S.A.), 
President,  Soybean  Council  of  America, 
on  that  organisation’s  activities;  Mr. 
A.  Bakker  (Holland),  President  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Margarine 
Associations,  on  "Margarine”;  Mr. 
G.  Broche  (France)  on  ”  Freedom 
of  Trade”;  Dr.  Goi'sta  Anders.son 
(Sweden)  on  ”  Growing  Rapeseed  in 
Europe'.”  Director  Coppola  (Italy) 
presented  a  report  on  the  ”  Olive  Oil 
Industry.” 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  for  uylu/bz:  Mr.  Guy  ChipfH'r- 
field  was  re-elected  president  for  the 
iith  successive  year;  Mr.  E.  Griffiths 
(France),  senior  vice-president:  Mr. 
C.  A.  C.  de  Boinville  (Great  Britain), 
2nd  vice-president:  and  the  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Peel  (Great  Britain),  was  re¬ 
elected. 

The  French  Seed  Crushers  will  be 
the  hosts  for  next  year’s  Congress, 
which  will  be  held  in  Cannes  from 
June  5  to  8. 


Forthcoming  Meetings 

Borough  Polytechnic.  Borough 
Road,  London,  S.E.i,  symposium  on 
”  Freeze-drying  of  Foodstuffs,”  Oct. 
19  and  20. 

S.(LL  Food  Group,  14,  Belgrave 
Square,  London  S.W.i:  Wednesday, 
October  ii,  18.15,  “A  Preliminary  In¬ 
vestigation  into  the  Compounds  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  Meat  Flavour,”  by  A.  E. 
Bender,  and  ”  The  Composition  of 
Blackcurrant  Juice,”  by  R.  Swindells. 
Wednesday,  October  25,  18.15,  Nutri¬ 
tion  Panel  meeting,  ”  Foods  Low  in 
Salt.” 

Sir  John  ('ass  (kiilege,  Jewry  Street, 
Aldgate,  London,  E.C.3:  six  lectures 
on  ”  Brewing  Microbiology  ”  will  be 
given  on  Wednesdays  at  17.30,  Ix'gin- 
ning  on  Wednesday,  October  ii,  the 
subjects  being  ”  Brewing  Yea.sts,” 
”  Pure  Culture  Brewing,”  ”  Micro¬ 
biology  of  Continuous  Fermentation,” 
"  Wild  Yeasts,”  ”  Bacteria  in  Brew¬ 
ing  ”  and  ”  Microbiological  Control  in 
the  Brewery.”  (Chairman  at  each  lec¬ 
ture  is  H.  J.  Bunker.)  Fee  for  course 


Mr.  S.  Sweetman 
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CRCO  Plunger  Filler 


CRCO  12-Pocket  “Fil-Fast”  Filler 


Pfaudler  Rotary  Piston  Filler 


CRCO  Hand  Pack  Filler 


Precision 


all  duties 


Mitchell  Engineering  Ltd.  manufacture  or 
supply  high-speed  filling  machinery  for 
handling  most  types  of  food: — peas,  beans, 
baby  foods,  purees,  spaghetti,  stewed  steak, 
animal  foods,  solids  and  semi-solids,  brines, 
syrups  and  oils.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
products  filled  on  Mitchell  built  or  supplied 
equipment. 


MITCHELL 


MITCHELL  ENGINEERING  LIMITED 
(FOOD  MACHINERY  DIVISION) 

100-104  THE  BRIDGE,  PETERBOROUGH,  ENGLAND 

SOLE  AGENTS  AND  LICENCEES  FOR 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO. mo. 
and  the  PFA  UDLER  CO. 
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OVERSEAS  NEWS 


ANGOLA 

Sugar  production 

I’nxiiiction  of  raw  sugar  in  Angola 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  totalled 
24,i<)8  tons,  as  compared  to  16,326 
tons  in  the  corresponding  periwl  of 
it)6o. 

ARGENTINA 

Sugar  law 

The  sugar  industry  has  lieen  promul¬ 
gated  by  law  to  bt*  of  public  interest 
and  the  government  has  l)een  author¬ 
ised  to  expropriate,  or  intervene  in  the 
maneigement  of,  the  sugar  mills. 

Supermarket  investment 

An  investent  of  U.S.  $1^  million  to 
establish  five  supermarkets  in  Buenos 
Aires  has  Inxm  approverl  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Economy. 

AUSTRALIA 

Dairying  research 

The  government  has  allocated 
/;A25o,ckx>  for  research  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustiy  during  the  next  12  months, 
;{A6o,ooo  higher  than  la.st  year. 

Record  butter  production 

Total  output  of  butter  was  309,000 
boxes  during  the  past  financial  year, 
an  increase  of  over  4%  on  the  previous 
year.  Production  during  May,  1961, 
amounted  to  21,275  boxes,  24"u  more 
than  during  May,  it^6o. 

Increase  in  sale  of  dried  fruits 
expected 

The  Dried  Fruit  Board  in  Mellxjume 
said  that  sales  of  dried  fruit  at  home 
and  abroad  w'ere  exj)ected  to  increase 
to  81,000  tons,  14,000  tons  more  than 
last  year. 

COLUMBIA 

Sugar  exports 

Sugar  exports  in  the  first  three 
months  of  ic)6i  amounted  to  5,454 
tons,  worth  U.S.  $600,000. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Price  controls 

The  government  has  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
to  improve  the  foreign  purchasing 
power  of  the  peso  so  that  it  remains 
on  a  par  w'ith  the  American  dollar. 


Price  controls  have  l)een  applied  to  a 
number  of  foods,  including  pasteurised 
milk,  sugar  and  rice,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  take  strong  action  against 
any  merchant  trying  to  speculate  on 
rising  prices. 

GHANA 

Oil  factory 

Work  on  the  £3o,(xx)  oil  factory  at 
Tamale  is  expected  to  lx*  completed 
within  two  months.  The  factory  will 
prcxluce  alx)ut  five  tons  of  oil  a  day 
from  shea-nuts,  soya  beans  and  ground¬ 
nuts. 

HOLLAND 

Dairy  production 

Dairy  production  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  amounted  to 
145,300  tons,  compared  with  i5i,i<x) 
tons  last  year. 

Plastic  cheese  hoops 

An  industrial  enterprise  in  the  plas¬ 
tic  products  line  at  Assen,  Holland — 
Industriele  Onderneming  "Bekro” 
N.V. — manufactures  w'hite  plastic 
cheest*  hoops  claimed  to  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantiiges :  the  covers  fit 
exactly  into  the  htxips,  the  formation 
of  "  rim  cheese  ”  thereby  being  prac¬ 
tically  avoided:  the  cheeses  cool  down 
gradually  owing  to  the  insulating  effect 
of  the  plastic:  they  are  unbreakable, 
hard  wearing,  light  in  weight  and  easy 
to  handle:  and  the  inner  wall  is  so 
smooth  that  the  curd  sinks  down  of 
its  own  accord,  resulting  in  a  30%  or 
more  saving  in  lalxiur. 


INDIA 

Training  course 

Twenty-nine  students  from  eight 
Afro-Asian  countries  took  a  course  of 
training  in  the  latest  methixls  of  milk 
pr<xluction,  prtx'essing,  product  manu- 
fiicture  aiul  distribution  in  the  tropics. 
The  course  was  sponst)re<l  jointly  by 
the  Indian  and  Danish  Goveniments. 

Production  to  start  in  second  dairy 

A  second  tlairy,  situated  near  Cal¬ 
cutta,  is  expected  to  start  pr<xluction 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  will  initi¬ 
ally  provide  4o,(xx)  gallons  of  milk  a 
day,  to  lx*  increiisetl  later  to  48  gal¬ 
lons.  Installation  of  the  machinery, 
donated  by  U.N.I.C.E.F.,  the  Col- 
omlx)  Powers  and  the  American  Tech¬ 
nical  Corporation  Mission,  started 
recently. 

Milk  production  schemes 

Greater  im{X)rtance  will  l)e  placed  on 
schemes  of  milk  pro<luction  in  rural 
.areas,  with  plans  for  the  marketing  of 
surplus  milk  in  urban  areas.  The  col¬ 
lection  and  supply  of  milk  will  lx;  the 
function  of  the  network  of  prorlucers’ 
co-operatives  in  the  villages. 

JAMAICA 

Drop  of  fresh  milk  supplies 

During  the  first  quarter  of  icj6i, 
fresh  milk  supplies  by  dairy  operators 
dropped  by  alK)ut  400,000  quarts,  as 
compared  to  the  corresponding  period 
of  i960,  when  2,242,534  quarts  were 
delivered.  Cause  of  the  reduction  is 
stated  to  be  the  long  dry  spell  that 
kiwered  the  level  of  feeding  grasslands. 

KENYA 

New  tea  factory 

A  new  £52,<xx)  tea  factory  has  lK*en 
built  in  the  Rift  Valley  Province  and 
an  even  larger  plant  will  be  built  as 
processing  demands  increase. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Dairy  produce 

Butterfat  processed  during  the  ii 
months  to  the  end  of  last  May  was 
48i,3oo,(xx)  lb.  Butter  production 
totalled  211,744  tons  and  cheesi*  pro¬ 
duction  amounted  to  98,177  tons. 

Dairy  merger 

A  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  Dairy  Pnxluction  and  Market- 
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iiig  Board  authorises  the  long-planned 
merger  of  the  Dairy  Products  Market¬ 
ing  t'oinmission  and  the  Dairy  Board. 

Sales  drive  for  meat  and  dairy 
produce 

The  Minister  of  Overseas  Tnule 
stated  that  a  sales  drive  for  meat  and 
dairy  prcnluce  is  to  l)e  conductetl  in  the 
Caril)lM-an  and  Central  America. 

NYASALAND 

Fish  canning  industry 

lixperiments  are  being  conducted  to 
set  up  a  fish  canning  industry  at  Nkata 
Biiy,  on  I.K'tke  Nyasa,  by  Government 
fishery  officers. 

PARAGUAY 

Healthy  livestock  means  increased 
production 

F.A.O.  expert  says  that  the  number 
of  cattle  could  lie  increased  from  5  mil¬ 
lion  head  by  50%  within  the  next  ten 
years  if  the  cattle  are  sound  and 
healthy  and  if  farms  and  ranches  are 
well-managed  with  good  pastures, 
fenced  fields  and  ade<juate  water. 

PHILIPPINES 

British  restrictions  lifted 

The  lifting  of  British  quantitative 
restrictions  on  canned  pineapples  from 
the  dollar  area  will  improve  Philippine 
sales  in  this  category. 


Commonwealth  sugar  agreement 

South  Africa’s  membership  of  the 
Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  will 
end  on  December  31,  following  her  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Commonwealth.  The 
British  (iovernment  will  support  any 
South  African  bid  for  a  separate  inter¬ 
national  sugar  quota.  Meanwhile, 
further  discussions  lietween  Britain 
and  South  Africa  will  be  held  with  a 
view  to  establishing  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments  for  trade  in  sugar  between  lx)th 
countries  after  next  January  i. 

SWITZERLAND 

International  aerosol  exhibition 

The  exhibition  will  lie  held  in  the 
Kunst-  und  Kongresshaus  in  Zurich 
from  October  4  to  8  inclusive.  En¬ 
trance  is  free  and  the  exhibition  is 
open  to  the  public. 


World-wide  Coca-Cola  bottling 
plants 

By  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be 
Coca-Cola  bottling  plants  operating  in 
1 1 2  countries  reports  the  chairman  of 
the  tM)ard. 

New  aluminium  foil  can 

A  spiral-wound  laminated  alu¬ 
minium  foil  can,  first  used  for  frozen 
juices,  has  been  developetl.  The  cans 
are  lielieved  to  be  less  expensive  and 
lighter  than  tin-plate  or  aluminium 
cans. 

UGANDA 

Record  tea  production 

Manufactured  tea  in  May  was  a 
record  at  1,172,204  lb. 

VIETNAM 


U.S.A. 

Pepsi-Cola  sales  records 

Earnings  for  the  first  six  months  of 
if)6i  exceeiled  records  for  any  initial 
half-year  in  the  history  of  the  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  Co.  A  special  division  has  been 
formed  to  market  the  company’s  new 
beverage  prcxlucts. 


Five-year  plan 

Private  efforts  to  expand  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  food  are  emphasised 
in  the  five-year  economic  development 
plan  and  the  creation  of  four  new 
sugar  refineries  is  anticipated.  If  the 
implementation  of  the  five-year  plan 
is  successful,  Vietnam  will  meet  her 
own  needs  in  white  sugar. 


Technical  Press  Review 

Milk  and  Cheese  in  the  Netherlands . . . 


SPAIN 

Milk  centres 

Two  milk  pasteurisation  and  distri¬ 
buting  centres  are  being  erected  in 
Madrid.  Each  will  have  a  daily  cap¬ 
acity  of  200,000  litres. 

Experimental  Centre  for 
Refrigeration 

The  Four  General  Assembly  of  this 
centre  will  be  held  at  Valencia  from 
November  6  to  11,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Products  Syndicate. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Fishing  industry 

Satisfactory  catches  of  pilchards  and 
maasbanker  have  been  obtained  for  the 
season  ended  July  31.  Rock  lobster 
catches  for  June  were  affected  by  un¬ 
favourable  weather  conditions  and  re¬ 
flected  a  slight  decline  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month’s  production. 

Citrus  juice  plant 

A  R()oo,ooo  citrus  juice  plant  has 
been  opened  in  the  North  Eastern 
Transvaal.  Oil  and  cattle  feed  will  be 
produced  from  the  peel. 


are  reviewed  in  the  October  issue  of 
Dairy  Engineering  and  a  look  is 
taken  at  the  Pure-Pak  Milk  Carton 
System.  An  account  of  the 
Flavouring  of  Milk  and  Ice  Cream 
is  also  included. 

Automation  Progress  discusses 
the  Cryotron — a  Superconducting 
Computer,  and  studies  Mainten¬ 
ance  for  Automation. 

C omputer  C ontrol  in  Processing 
forms  the  subject  of  a  special 
feature  in  Chemical  and  Process 
Engineering  and  an  article  on  the 
Design  of  Climbing  Film  Evap¬ 
orators  is  also  included. 

Exhibitions  and  the  Common 
Market  are  considered  in  Confer¬ 
ences  and  Exhibitions  and  notes 
on  Planning  a  Conference  News¬ 
paper  are  given. 

Corrosion  in  Transmission  and 
Distribution  is  examined  and  Sub¬ 
marine  Corrosion  Detection  by 
Television  is  described  in  Cor¬ 
rosion  Technology. 

Some  Recent  Developments  in 
Resin  Finishing  of  Textiles  are 


considered,  and  Foambacks — 
Their  Prop)erties  and  Uses,  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Fibres  and  Plastics. 

A  report  on  Tablet  Formulation 
is  given  in  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  which  also  explains  How 
Big  a  Storage  Tank  Should  Be. 

A  description  of  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Quebec— Cartier  Rail¬ 
way  is  given  in  Muck  Shifter  and 
Bulk  Handler,  which  also  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Hire  Purchase  of 
Earth  Moving  and  Bulk  Handling 
Plant. 

A  series  on  the  Physical  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Paint  is  started  in  this 
month’s  Paint  Manufacture  and 
Some  Aspects  of  Modem  Disper¬ 
sion  Methods  are  dealt  with. 

The  Russian  Petroleum  Indus¬ 
try  is  described  in  Petroleum  and 
an  article  on  Refrigeration  in  the 
Petroleum  Industry  is  included. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  jour¬ 
nals  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Circulation  Manager,  g,  Eden 
Street,  London,  N.W.i. 
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New  Companies 


High  Trees  Packers,  Ltd.  (693232.) 
High  Trees,  High  R(xliiig,  nr.  Dunniow, 
Essex.  Hackers  of  and  dlrs.  in  potat<K*s, 
fruits,  etc.  Dirs. ;  G.  C.  Stevenson,  K. 
Haw  ■es  and  F.  \V.  Sexton. 

Northern  Bacon  and  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

(F.  5041.)  14,  West  Smithfield,  London, 

E.C.i. 

Proper  Food  Products,  Ltd.  (]<'.  5042.) 

14,  West  Smithfield,  London.  E.C.i. 

O.  0.  Prepared  Meats,  Ltd.  (693587.) 
Clifford’s  Inu,  Fleet  Str»H-t,  London, 
E.C.4.  Suhs. :  W.  11.  Willcocks  and 
Jean  L.  Fairfax. 

Prepacks  (Braintree),  Ltd.  (t>93034  ) 
The  I'ox  Inn,  Finchingfield.  Potato  and 
other  vegetable  and  fruit  imx:essors,  etc. 
nirs. :  J.  King  and  G.  !•'.  De  Pear. 

A.  and  T.  Aspinall,  Ltd.  (6<)376o.) 
37,  Higher  Bents  Lane,  Hnulbury,  Che¬ 
shire.  Bakers,  ctuifectioners,  pastry 
cooks,  etc.  Pirs. :  A.  Aspinall  and  T. 
.Aspinall. 

Ceres  Foods,  Ltd.  (1x^4404.)  Mnfrs. 
of  and  dlrs.  in  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  (ex¬ 
cept  fcxMl  fats  and  f<xxl  oils  and  mar¬ 
garine),  etc.  Dirs.:  R.  Hootl  and  j. 
\N'elx*r. 

Bllipak,  Ltd.  (rHi4304.)  Mnfrs.  of 
and  dlrs.  in  tul)es,  sachets,  boxes,  car¬ 
tons,  etc.  Dir.:  S.  M.  I.«vy. 

Rich  Foods,  Ltd.  (694282.)  32, 

Gloucester  Place,  I,ondon,  W.i.  Dirs.: 
I.  Rich  and  Doreen  T.  Rich. 

Ace  Refrigeration,  Ltd.  (6<i4i9i.)  i, 
Fretlericks  Place,  Old  Jewry,  I.ondon, 
E.C.2.  Subs.:  F.  J.  Wild  and  (L  .A. 
Whaley. 

Laynes  Oreen  Processing  Co.,  Ltd. 

(694126.)  The  I,aynes,  Vicarage  I^ne, 
Eltham,  Kent.  Apple  and  other  fruit 
processing,  etc.  Dir.:  E.  J.  Bates. 

W.  J.  Soper  (Spitalfields),  Ltd. 
(693971.)  104,  Commercial  Street,  Lon¬ 

don,  E.i.  Packers  of  and  dlrs.  in  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.  Dirs.:  W.  J.  F.  Soper 
and  R.  Berkman. 

M.  ft  E.  R.  (Ice  Cream),  Ltd. 

(693955.)  18a,  Halesowen  Road.  Old 

Hill,  Staffs.  Dirs.:  C.  H.  Mander  and 
D.  R.  Britton. 

Murrays  (Confectioners),  Ltd.  (693306.) 
70,  Acre  Street,  Lindley,  Huddersfield. 
Bak(‘rs  and  pastryc<x>ks,  etc.  Dirs. :  D. 
Murray  and  P.  Murrav. 

R.  O.  Bridges,  Ltd.  (695477.)  The 
Wholesale  Market,  Bank  Square,  Biirt<in- 
on-Trent.  Growers,  processors,  canners, 
bottlers,  dlrs.  in  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers, 
etc.  Dirs.:  R.  G.  Bri<lges  and  N.  W. 
Griffiths. 

Teesfreeze,  Ltd.  (693819.)  139, 

Ncasham  Road,  Darlington.  Ice  cream 
mnfrs.  and  dlrs.,  etc.  I>irs. ;  K. 
Clement  and  Eileen  P.  Clement. 

Ray  Cheney  (Pontypool),  Ltd. 
(f>95937-)  33.  West  Mute  Stn-et.  Cardiff. 
Ice  cream  and  iced  focxls  vendors  and 
mnfrs.,  caterers,  etc.  Dirs.:  R.  F.  H. 
Cheney  and  Mrs.  ].  N.  Cheney. 

Universe  Foods  (Middlesex),  Ltd. 

(694585-)  183,  Heath  Road,  Twicken¬ 

ham.  Middlesex.  Bakers,  confectioners, 
butchers,  sausage  mnfrs.,  etc.  Dirs. :  .A. 
Jansen  and  F.  A.  D.  Cri|)ps. 

Willett  Brothers  (Chesterfield),  Ltd. 

(694592.)  57,  5?altergate,  Chesterfi«ld. 

Mnfrs.  of  aiul  drs.  in  confectionery, 
chixolates  and  cooked  and  prepared  fotxfs 
of  all  kinds,  etc.  Dirs.:  R.  C.  Willett 
and  B.  C.  Willett. 


Leabess  Supermarkets,  Ltd.  (694843.) 
S|x*ar  Works,  Derby  Street,  Manchester, 
8.  Foodstuff  mnfrs.  and  dlrs.,  etc. 
Dirs. :  L.  Giersh  and  L.  F.  Hoad. 

Registers  and  Equipment,  Ltd. 

((x)486i.)  112,  Kensington,  Liverpool,  7. 

F<M>d  machine  makers,  etc.  Dirs. :  W.  B. 
h'orrest  and  W.  .A.  Ix)adman. 

Creme-de-Lite,  Ltd.  (693183.)  i8a, 
Halesowen  Road,  Old  Hill,  Staffs.  Ice 
cream  mnfrs.,  etc.  Dirs.:  J.  Morris  and 
G.  W.  Britton. 

Kartona  Fruit  Juices  (Cheshire),  Ltd. 

(6<)32Io.)  13,  Vernon  Street,  Hazel 

Grove,  nr.  SbK'kport.  Dirs.:  G.  11. 
Barnshaw,  A.  R.  Willmer,  H.  Barnshaw. 

Ferrari’s  Bakery,  Ltd.  (693261.)  36, 

Dean  Strin-t,  .Alwrdare.  Dirs.:  L.  Fer¬ 
rari  and  R.  l^'errari. 

Tuke  Supplies  (Reading),  Ltd. 

(695947.)  44,  South  Steet,  Reading, 

Berks.  Mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  foodstuffs, 
etc.  Dirs.:  A.  R.  F.  Hynes,  H.  G.  Tuke 
and  J.  P.  R.  Whelon. 

West  Yorkshire  Meat  By-Products,  Ltd. 
((h>3948.)  Mnfg.  and  ding,  in  butchers* 
offals  and  sundries,  etc.  Subs.:  I.  G. 
Williams  and  T.  G.  M.  Buckley. 

Crysant,  Ltd.  (6<)3955.)  Mnfrs.  of  and 
dlrs.  in  soluble  tea  and  process  food, 
drinks,  etc.  Subs.:  J.  P.  Raisman  an<l 
T.  .A.  R.  Elmer. 

Covelli’s  Ice  Cream,  Ltd.  ((nfb^zz.) 
i()-i8,  Truman  Street,  Kimlxrley,  Notts. 
Ice  cream  mnfrs.  and  confectioners. 
Dirs.:  R.  P.  ('ovell  and  Mrs.  B.  E. 
Coveil. 

Wren  General  Merchants,  Ltd.  (696609.) 
Mnfrs.  <}f  and  dlrs.  in  fiKxlstuffs,  etc. 
Subs.:  Dorothy  M.  Graeme  and  P.  (i. 
Graeme. 


875.529.  D.  11.  Ward:  Closure  for  con¬ 
tainers. 

875.665.  Lo  Hong  Hing:  Cases  or  con¬ 
tainers. 

875.8o<>.  Hope  and  Sankey  Hudson, 
Ltd.  :  Packaging  of  articles. 

875.763.  General  h'rxrDS  Corp.  :  Chew¬ 
ing  gum  having  controlled  flavour  re¬ 
lease. 

875,855.  Dow  Chemical  Co.  :  Coating 
composition  for  articles  of  hxxl. 

875.656.  11.  Ritter:  Ccxiking  devices. 
875,747.  6E  France:  Continuous 

cooking  oven  for  Irnid  prixlucts. 

875, (x}8.  P.  Carpigiani:  ('ontinuous  ice¬ 
cream  freezers  and  disjx-nsers. 

876,063.  Brehmer  Folding  Box  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  H.  H.  Thompson:  Cardboanl 
or  like  boxes  or  cartons. 

876,113.  A.P.V.  Co.,  Ltd.:  Processing 
of  brewers’  wort. 

876,290.  Mather  and  Platt,  Ltd.  : 
.Automatic  filling  machines. 

876.372.  J.  I.  Goto:  Flour-milling  pro¬ 
cess. 

876.131.  Rose  Bros.  (Gainsborough), 
I,TD. :  Wrapping  of  Ixittles  or  like  cylin¬ 
drical  articles. 

876.153.  Rose  Bros.  (Gainsborough), 
Ltd.  :  Cartoning  machines. 

875.996.  Koniki.ijke  Zeelandia  H.  j. 
Doelman  N.V.  :  Machines  for  greasing 


Laurence  Kingston  (Rayners),  Ltd. 

(6<t599i.)  4-5,  North  Street,  Quadi.int, 

Brighton,  i.  Packers,  canners,  and  pre- 
si'rvers  o£  and  dlrs.  in  meat,  game,  etc. 
Dirs.:  L.  C.  Kingston,  R.  J.  Kingston, 
D.  G.  Kingston  and  B.  L.  Kingston. 

Longford  Packers,  Ltd.  (6931193.)  Old 
Mansion.  St.  Mary’s  Street,  Shrewsbury, 
Salop.  Potato  washers  and  packers  cd. 
on  as  “  laingford  Packers  ”  at  T-ongford 
Grange,  New|)ort,  Salop,  etc.  Dirs.:  J. 
Elliot  and  G.  T.  Williams. 

Snobell  Frozen  Foods,  Ltd.  (brgxiyy.) 
2,  Suffolk  Lane,  E.C.4.  Subs.:  L.  G.  R. 
Lines  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Aiulerson. 

Castle  Cary  Dairy  Products,  Ltd. 
(0<)6671.)  WcKMlccxk  House,  Worxlcock 
Street,  Castle  Cary.  Dirs.:  W.  H.  I.ong- 
man,  W.  J.  Longman,  R.  E.  H.  Long¬ 
man  and  G.  R.  Churchouse. 

Ernest  William  (Drums),  Ltd. 

29-30.  Bedford  Row,  W.C.i.  Mnfrs.  of 
ami  dlrs.  in  drums,  casks,  etc.  Dirs.: 
W.  T.  Jones  and  G.  Harrison. 

Fruit  Equipment  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd.  ((xi7o55.)  34,  Spital  Road,  .Mal- 

tloii,  Essex.  Fruit  grading  equipment 
mnfrs.  and  dlrs.,  etc.  Dirs.:  P.  A. 
Belcher  and  Phyllis  M.  Belcher. 

Anderson  and  Woodthorpe  (Oldbury), 
Ltd.  (697107.)  314:1.  Dingle  Street, 

Rounds  Green,  Oldlniry,  Worcs.  Mnfrs. 
of  and  dlrs.  in  vermicelli,  cluxobite, 
couverture,  confectionery  and  prepared 
fiMMlstuffs  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Dirs.: 
H.  WiKKlthrope  and  J.  .Amlerson. 

These  particulars  of  new  companies 
recently  registered  have  been  extracted 
from  the  daily  register  of  Jordan  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Company  Registration  Agents, 
1 16,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  IF.C.2. 


and/or  din-cting  moulded  portions  of 
dough. 

876,386.  .A.  K.  Mikkklse.n:  MetlxKl  of 
cleaning  and/or  disinfecting  the  milking 
units  of  milking  machines. 

876,210.  Geo.  j.  Meyer  Manufacturing 
Co. :  Filler  valve  for  pulp  drinks. 
876,285.  1).  Pomeroy:  Devices  holding 
sausage  skins. 

877,349.  .A.  Handtmann:  Holding  means 
for  sausage  dividing  and  twisting  ma¬ 
chines. 

877,509.  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation  :  Carton  filler. 

877,216.  Mahdrescherwerk  Weimar 
Veb:  Emptying  device  for  grain  bins. 
877,193.  I,.  .A.  Wadley:  Dough  shaping 
equipment. 

877,288.  Industriele  Maatschappij  .Arn¬ 
hem  N.V.:  Bottle  conveyor. 

877.099.  Barry-Wehmiller  Maciilnery 
Co.,  Ltd.:  Crate  unpacking  and  pack¬ 
ing  apparatus. 

877,161.  G.  A.  Seewer:  Dough-rolling 
machine. 

New  patents  are  from  the  Journal  of 
Patents.  Permission  to  publish  has  been 
given  by  the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office.  The  publication  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Patents  Office,  25. 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.2. 


Recent  Patents 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED 
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Outstanding 

Value... 


Bedford  -  Hawson  670 


3  ton  Box  Van  ! 


Body  670  cu.  ft.— modern  looking— practical.  With  sturdy  construction 
and  a  10-gauge  steel  underframe  and  hardwood  floor.  Built  by  volume  production 
methods  for  a  price  of  only  £281. 

Chassis  Low-loading,  low-priced  Bedford  chassis,  with  the  famous  cab- 
ahead-of-engine  TK  design,  giving  easy  access,  walk-through  floor,  sound-proofed 
comfort  and  superlative  vision.  Complete  vehicle  price,  with  214  cu.  in.  petrol 
engine,  £1,106;  with  200  cu.  in.  diesel  £1,226.  Same  body  also  available  on  TK  4 
ton  or  5  ton  135  in.  wheelbase  chassis. 


Plus  The  unmatched  advantages  of  Bedford’s  years  of  practical  experience 
and  technical  know-how  in  the  transport  vehicle  business.  A  product  of  the  largest 
commercial  vehicle  factory  in  Europe. 


Better  buy 


CUBIC  FT 
CAPACITY 


PRICE  COMPLETE 


£1,106 


Full  details  of  this  outstanding 
new  van  from 
your  local  Bedford  dealer. 


Vauxbalt  Motors  Ltd..  Luton.  Beds. 
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CHEAPER  because  new  LIGHTNIN  portable 
mixers  are  positively  parsimonious  in  power 
requirements,  because  they  deal  with  a  whole 
range  of  exacting  duties  .  .  .  handling  most 
jobs  at  less  cost. 


SAVE  COST  of  a  comxioa-retiitant  alloy 
with  this  shaft  chuck.  It's  way  up  out  of 
the  tank— always  above  liquid  level.  It’s 
simple,  quick  acting.  Tighten  one  screw, 
and  the  shaft  is  locked— can't  come  loose 
unless  you  want  it  to. 


NO  MYSTERY  about  the  right  mixer 
anglefor  best  mixing.  Vertical  and  horizm- 
tal  indexing  makes  it  a  snap  to  describe 
the  right  setting  to  everybody  understands. 


Full  details  of  the  range  of  new 
LIGHTNIN  portable  mixers  on 
request.  fVrite  now  for  leaflet 
B.S20. 


^/gAfn/n  Af/xers  LfcL^ 


IK  V  ..r  D  SfC-.M.  rtrr.’ g  L-nut.  j 


PC’STON  Cheshire  t*  p-.srtjt  ;t 


P.5«l 
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it’s  BEHER  it’s  CHEAPER 


It’s  never  too  late  to  apply  Seculate  and  put  an  end  to 
streaming  walls  and  dripping  roof  structure.  You  can  brush 
or  spray  Seculate  on  to  virtually  any  surface  including  wood, 
metal,  concrete,  plaster  or  brickwork. 

Xf  JN.  Once  there  it  stays  and  you  can  say 
goodbye  to  condensation — even  in  humid 
’  I  conditions  like  canteens,  engine  rooms,  cold 

k  (  stores,  laundries,  bathrooms  and  kitchens. 
^  \  Seculate  prevents  condensation  by  insu- 
lating  the  surface,  and  in  highly  humid 
conditions  by  absorbing  the  moisture. 
Fully  descriptive  literature  is  available  or 
alternatively  our  Technical  Representative  will  be  pleased 
to  discuss  your  particular  problems  on  site. 
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BETTER  because  new  LIGHTNIN  portable 
mixers  are  up  to  45  per  cent,  more  efficient, 
and  are  designed  for  easy  handling  and  least 
possible  maintenance. 


SECULATE  LIMITED 

7  Cleveland  Row,  London,  S.W.i.  Tel:  WHItehall  3100. 
Works:  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FIRTH  CLEVELAND  GROUP 


^OMENSATIM  WITH 


SECULATE 


NOW! 


n 


ULTRASONICS  DECIDE 

IVhal  are  the  advantages  ?  Ultrasonic  sensing  and  switching  equipment  — and  that 
means  Westool  ‘Sonac’  — has  that  extra  stability  which  ensures  unfailing 
reliability  and  constant  accuracy.  Westool  ‘  Sonac  ’  is  not  affected  by  dust  laden 
atmosphere  or  ambient  light;  moreover,  deposits  of  dirt,  grease  or  oil  on  the 
sensor  heads  cannot  impair  their  performance.  'Sonac'  detects  liquids  or  solids, 
opaque  or  transparent  materials,  fast  or  slow  moving  objects;  it  performs  each 
function  with  exceptional  efficiency,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 
Westool '  Sonac '  equipment  is  simplicity  itself :  5'  x  5'  x  5'  control  box  with  its  own 
power  supply,  output  relay  and  transistorized  amplifier.  The  entire  unit  is  easily 
installed,  and  hardly  ever  needs  maintenance. 

How  could  you  use  Westocl' Sonac'?  Automatic  weighing.  Size  control.  Sorting. 
Stacking.  Counting.  Package  routing,  etc.,  etc. 

For  full  details  of  Westool  'Sonac'  sensing  and  switching,  write  for  brochure. 


You  can  see  a 
demonstration  of 
Westool  'Sonac'  on  STAND  P 173  I 
FACTORY  EQUIPMENT  EXHIBITION  i 
earls  court  NOVEMBER  13th-18th  I 


ULTRASDNIC  SENSING  &  SWITCHING  SYSTEM 


Westool  Ltd.  have  the  sole  rights  for 'Sonac'  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Eire 
under  agreement  with  Oelavan  Mfg.  Co.  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

ST.  HELEN’S  AUCKLAND  •  CO.  DURHAM 

Phone:  West  Auckland  551  (6  lines)  Grams:  Solenoid,  West  Auckland. 

London  Office:  2  Ashley  Place,  Carlisle  Place,  S.W.1.  Telephone:  Victoria  7301/2. 
Birmingham  Office:  Silhill  House,  Coventry  Road,  Sheldon,  Birmingham,  26. 
Telephone:  Sheldon  5121/2. 
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ROOM 
FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


You  have  product  crying  out  for  improvement? 
Add  Trusoy  processed  soya  flour.  No 
further  problems.  Trusoy  magic  ingredient. 
What’s  so  good  about  Trusoy?  That’s  it... 
so  good.  Natural  food— all  goodness.  Full  fat 
soya.  Astonishingly  rich  in  protein  and  fat. 
40%  and  20%  respectively  (respectfully). 
That’s  true— that’s  Trusoy.  Many  uses. 
Versatile.  Good  mixer.  Excellent  for  thicken¬ 
ing  and  emulsifying.  Trusoy  anti-oxidant. 

No  rancidity.  Trusoy  completely  stable. 
Behaves  very  well.  Long  life.  If  product  gets 
left  on  shelf  only  sales  manager  worries. 

But  it  won’t.  Your  product  now  best  seller 
—with  Trusoy.  Costs  the  earth?  Hold 
your  breath— you  save  money!  How? 

Trusoy  good  for  ecumenics, 
enicomics,  eco  . . .  costs  less.  More 
profit.  Don’t  believe  it?  You  can  prove  it. 

We  sell  bags  and  bags  of  Trusoy  but 
you  can  have  sample  bag  free.  You'll 
be  glad  you  tried  TRUSOY. 


BRITISH  SOYA  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

3  High  Street,  Puckeridge,  Herts.  'Phone  Puckeridge  29t 


FIRST  AID 


Pionters  in  Industrial  First  Aid  well  over  half-a- 
century  ago,  before  legislation  for  this  was 
introduced,  we  have  a  wealth  of  experience  > 

and  knowledge  available  to  you  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  provision  of  First  Aid. 

On  January  1st  I960,  revised  First  Aid 
regulations  (S.I.I959  No.  906)  became  operative, 
affecting  most  factories. 

Ensure  that  you  are  complying  with  the  latest 
regulations  by  consulting  us  for  all  your  First 
Aid  requirements.  I 


Conforming  to  the  requirements  of  S.l.  1959  No.  906  for 
factories  in  which  the  number  of  persons  employed 
exceeds  ten  but  does  not  exceed  fifty. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  CUkSoK,  (fiMakdcCkJ^  OLDBURY,  BIRMINGHAM 


Constant  work  with  fniit  juices,  sugar  and  vegetables  is  hard 
on  the  hands  but  Rozalex  Barrier  Cream  No.  lO  offers  a  simple  ) 
means  of  avoiding  sore  or  smarting  skin.  Specially  developed  ) 
for  bakers,  confectioners  and  the  food  industries  generally  it  is  ) 
water-resistant,  contains  no  perfixme  and  will  not  contaminate 
food  in  any  way. 

Also  available — Rozalex  Fruit  Stain  Removing  Cream. 

ROZALEX  I 

Keeps  Hands  HEALTHY 

Writ*  for  dolollt  ond  oamplot  to:  ROZALEX  LIMITED  Tho  Plonooro  of  Barrier  Craaraa 
10  NORFOLK  STREET,  MANCHESTER  1.  BLACKFRIARS  tf(t-4 
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NASH  AIR  IS  CLEANER  .  .  . 

IT’S  SCRUBBED  BY  THE  WATER  SEAL 

‘  MSH  HYTOR  ’  CLEAN  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

K*gd.  Trad*  Mark 

COOL,  CLEAN,  WASHED  AIR,  ENTIRELY  FREE 
FROM  OIL,  DUST  OR  FOREIGN  MATTER 


British  Made 

By  NASH  ENGINEERING  CO.  (Great  Britain)  LTD. 

Further  details  with  pleasure  from  Sole  Agents  and  Service  Engineers  for  BRITISH  ISLES 

NORMAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

HEAD  OFFICE :  Hytor  Worki,  Commare*  Way,  Ferity  Way,  Croydon  TaltpHono:  MoniciFal  1041/B 

NORTHERN  OFFICE:  131  Royal  Eiehani*,  Manohcttir,!  Tolaphono:  Blacktriar*  1033 


NO  FILTERS 
OR  AFTER  COOLERS 


ONE  MOVING  PART 
NO  METALLIC  CONTACT 


HIGH  SPEED  CLOSING  MACHINE 


Fully-automatic,  4-head  turret  type  double-seaming 
machine  for  closing  round  cans  up  to  2S0  a  minute. 

Can  be  supplied  with  10-head  liquid  filler  as  shown 
in  illustration.  Steam  flow  attachment  also  available. 

Write  for  details  of  this  machine  and  of  our 
vacuumising  and  closing  machines,  turntable  solder¬ 
ing  machines  for  tagger  lids  and  gas  charging  boxes. 

THE  PREMIER  FILTERPRESS  CO.  LTD 

Dept.  GN,  Grosvenor  Chambers 
WALLINGTON  ‘  SURREY  •  ENGLAND 

Ttitphone:  Telegrams:  Cablet: 

Wrallinfton  5S73/3  Filttring,  Souphon*.  London.  Filt.rinf,  London. 
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more  than 
ever  in 
great  demand 


CONTROL  OF 


WATER  LEVEL 


152  Bevan  Lane 


IDEAL  SITES  AVAILABLE  FOR  FOOD  PROCESSING 
FACTORIES  ADJACENT  TO  DOCKS  AND  RIVER 

EXCELLENT  FACILITIES  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  RAW 
MATERIALS  AND  EXPORT  OF  FINISHED  PRODUQS 

via  World-Wide  Shipping  Services  and  first-class 
Road,  Rail,  and  Inland  Water  Transport. 

VARIETY  OF  COMPLEMENTARY  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES 

includes  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Produce,  cocoa, 
cocoa  butter,  colours  and  flavours,  fish,  fruit, 
glucose  and  malt  products,  oils  and  fats,  boxes, 
canisters  and  containers:  sheet  metal  and  foil  print¬ 
ing:  non-ferrous  metal  founders  and  engineers. 

LABOUR,  WATER  AND  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  AVAILABLE 


GLENFIELD 

provide 

reliability 
&  long  life 


COmCTIONERS  TRAYS 


IN  FINEST  HARDWOOD 


Send  us  details  of  sizes  for  your  machines 
so  that  we  can  make  a  sample  to  your 
requirements  or  submit  quotations. 


l^lcen  c-je  brush  co.  ltd., 


Hanham, 


Bristol 


For  further  information  write  to 

TOWN  CLERK' GUILDHALL-  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL 
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A  selection 
of  standard 
designs,  in 
regular  sizes, 
to  suit  most 
needs. 


GENERAL  CONTROL  OF  LIQUIDS 


Diaphragm 

Valve 
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The  Glenfield  Valve  range  caters  for 
all  requirements  for  valves  to  control 
the  flow  of  liquids.  Illustrated  below 
are  a  few  examples. 


Head  Office  &  Works; 

KILMARNOCK  • 


SCOTLAND 


all  food  grade 

antioxidants 

At  approved  In  the  United  Kingdom  bf 
‘The  Antioxidant  In  food  Regulationt,  I958‘ 


NIPA  LABORATORIES  LTD 

TREFOREST  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATE.  PONTYPRIDD,  GLAN. 
T elephone :  T reforest  2128/9 

^  ,‘^j  Su/e  Dhlributors  for  the  L/nlIrd  Kingdom  - 

/  P.  SAMUELSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

r' 

,5^^'  Romm  Wtll  House,  I  Crutched  Fritri.  London,  E.C.  j 
Vr’?  Telephone:  Roytl  21 17/8 


PROG  ALLIN  P.  (Propy/  Callate) 

PROGALLIN  O.  (Octyf  Callate) 

PROGALLIN  LA.  {Dadeqrl  Lauryl  Callate) 
NIPANTIOX  IF-BHA  (Butjrlated  Hydroxy  Anitole) 
NIPANOX-BHT  (Butylated  Hydroxy  Toluene) 
NIPANOX  LA-BHA  (a  combirtatlon  of  Rrogallln  LA  and  BHA) 


The  above  are  available  in  solid  form  or  dissolved 
in  suitable  solvents  for  special  purposes. 

The  personal  service  of  nipa  laboratories  ltd. 
ensures  using  the  proper  progallin  or  nipanox 
combination  to  give  maximum  protection  to  your 
products. 

Combating  oxidative  deterioration  may  be  regarded 
as  a  science,  and  nipa  laboratories  ltd.  have  been 
engaged  in  this  for  the  past  25  years. 

If^rite  or  telephoney  lohen  we  will  get  to  work  helping 
to  solve  your  rancidity  and  stability  problems. 


Jifte  JlUmeet  Cammei  Jiamif^acUviets . , , 

ESTABLISHED 

satin** 

IJmvi  Colowt,  ptoUeift  solved 

^  SATINEX  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  THE  COLOURING 
^  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  FOODSTUFFS.  IMPARTING  A  ^ 
Xx  DELIGHTFULLY  RICH  AND  APPETISING  APPEARANCE 


CW)  rile  sample  ie 

L.  LAMBERT  &  €0.  LTD. 


LONDON  OFFICE: 


FACTORY: 


4  PERCY  STREET,  W.l 

Telephone:  MUSeum  6102 


COLNE  WORKS,  UXBRIDGE,  MIDDX. 

Telephone:  UXBRIDGE  33095 
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Tt»lj 


in  every  requirement 
to  meet  every  requirement 


AROMATIC  CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL  OILS 
AEROSOL  BOUQUETS 
INDUSTRIAL  COVER-ODORS 
PURE  VANILLA  CONCENTRATES 
PURE  VANILLA  EXTRACTS 
VANILLA  SUGARS 
TRUE  FRUIT  FLAVOURS 
ICE  CREAM  FLAVOURS 
CONFECTIONERY  FLAVOURS 
PHARMACEUTICAL  FLAVOURS 
ENTRAPPED  POWDERED  FLAVOURS 
CONCENTRATED  CITRUS  OILS 
CITRUS  OILS 
TERPENELESS  OILS  . 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

and  other  Sauce  Bases 

MAPLE  FLAVOUR  SPECIALTIES 
BUTTER  FLAVOUR  SPECIALTIES 
BEVERAGE  FLAVOUR  SPECIALTIES 
U.S.  CERTIFIED  FOOD  COLOURS 


Ask  for  complete  catalog. 

Our  research  facilities  are  available 
for  your  particular  problems. 


LABORATORIES 
^ENGLAND)  LIMITED 
114,  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  ENGLAND 
CHICAGO  4  •  NEW  YORK  62,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  21 

Atlanta  •  Boston  o  Cincinnati  •  Detroit  •  Oalias  •  New  Orleans 
Minneapolto  •  St.  Loub  •  San  Francisco 
FImwimHi  Lsbi.  (ConaSa)  Its.  •  Mentrtol,  TarMla,  Vancamtr,  Winniptf 
A|H.  4  Dill,  is  Msiics:  Orogstrlo  4  Fsnsacic  Mss.  S.  A.  Msiics  1.  0.  F. 
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Bulk  Sales  Dept.,  Viumins  Limited  (Dept.  C.I.3.). 
Upper  Mall,  London,  W.6.  Telephone:  Riverside  5001 
Telecrams:  Vitamins,  London,  Telex 


Natural  &  Synthetic  Vitamin  A 
Vitamin  B,  (Aneurine 
Hydrochloride  B.P.) 

Vitamin  B,  (Riboflavine  B.P.) 
Vitamin  B,  (Pyridoxine 
Hydrochloride  B. P.C./U.S.P.) 
Vitamin  B„  (Cyanocobalamin  B.P.) 
DL.  Calcium  Pantothenate  U.S.P. 
Vitamin  C  (Ascorbic  Acid  B.P.) 
Vitamin  D,  (Calciferol  B.P./U.S.P.) 
Vitamin  D,  (Oily  Concentrate) 
Natural  Vitamin  E 
(d-Alpha  Tocopheryl  Acetate) 
(d-Alpha  Tocopheryl  Acid 
Succinate) 

(Mixed  Tocopherols) 

Natural  Vitamin  £  (Feed  Grade) 
Folio  Acid  B.P./U.S.P. 

Inositol 

Nicotinic  Acid  B.P. 

Nicotinamide  B.P. 

Permanized  A  d;  D 


ALMONDS-HAZELNUTS-WALNUTS  ETC-GUM  ARABIC -COCOANUT  FLOUR 

GELATINES  :  ■  ^ 

GLUES  ,  - . V 


AGAR-AGAR  •  EGG  PRODUCTS  •  ‘PROTAN’  ALGINATES  •  ‘GENU’  PECTIN 


DUST  COLLECTION 
AND  INDUSTRIAL 


DRYING  * 


_ [  avBU  j. _ , 

Trade  Mark  I 

BUELL-BUTTNER  DRYERS  | 

Our  experience  in  industrial  drying  extends  to  the  successful  | 
treatment  of  difficult  materials,  especially  those  which  aro  t 
abrasive,  sticky  or  corrosive.  . 

BUELL-VAN  TONGEREN  DUST  CDLLECTORS  j 

Deal  effectively  with  problems  of  industrial  dust  collection,  | 
either  for  preventing  atmospheric  pollution,  or  to  salvage  • 

valuable  constituents  in  exit  gases  or  as  part  of  process  work.  | 


BUELL  LIMITED 


(a  subsidiary  of  Edgar  Allen  &  Co.  Limited) 

THREE  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE  '  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telegrams;  Allentore,  Piety,  London  Telephone;  TRAFALCAA  2S28  (3  lines) 
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We  MARK  what  you  MAKE! 


11-13  HAHON  WALL,  LONDON  E.C.I.  Tel:  CHAncery  3413 


Bring  your  marking 
problems  to  us. 


SAUVEN 


CODAPACK 

Will  automatically  imprint  code-dates  or  contents  on  large 
or  small  cartons  or  paper  sacks.  Several  models  available  to 
suit  different  applications. 


BASELOCK 
PRINTING  ROLLER 

Automatically  re-inks  the 
type  after  each  impression. 
Uses  BASELOCK  rubber 
type  in  any  size. 


LIVERPOOL 

REGENT  ROAD 
BOOTLE  20 
(Boo//e  462118) 


MANCHESTER 

BARTON  DOCK  ROAD 
URMSTON 
{Urmston  2205) 


Inland  and  Continental 

BULK  HAULAGE 


LIQUIDS 


POWDERS 

TANK  AND  HOPPER  VEHICLES  SUPPLIED 
ON  CONTRACT  HIRE 


PICKFORDS  I 

TANK  HAULAGE  SERVICE  j 

MARSHGATE  LANE,  STRATFORD,  j 

LONDON,  E.15 

{Maryland  3064  7)  1 
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for  *hot  stuff* 
output 


ALBRO 

FILLING  MACHINES 

for  Liquids,  Semi-liquids, 
Powders  and  Pastes 


Like  most  leading  manufacturers  of  foodstuffi,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman 
Ltd.  use  ALBRO  filling  machines  to  speed  output. 

But  the  machine  illustrated  is  one  with  an  important  difference — it  is  a 
‘Heavy  Products’  model  filling  Colman’s  French  mustard  into  glass 
jars  at  a  speed  of  up  to  120  per  minute. 

Pickle  and  preserve  manufacturers  too,  have  found  this  Adjustable 
Vacuum  model  ideal  for  filling  semi-solids,  such  as  sweet  pickles  and 
mincemeat. 

ALBRO  have  the  answers  to  any  filling  problem — no  matter  whether 
it  concerns  liquids,  semi-liquids,  powders  or  pastes,  corrosive  liquids 
or  abrasives — there’s  a  model  to  meet  your  requirements. 


ALBRO  FILLERS  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD..  WHARF  ROAD.  PONDERS  END.  MIDDX. 

Telephone:  Howard  2622  (5  fines)  Telegrams:  Albromach,  Enfield. 


ACOOPSIG^ 
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METAL  PROPELLERS  Li? 

PURLEY  WAY,  CROYDON. 

REF.  Nfi  •!] 


A  Metal  Propellers 
nameplate  on  stainless  steel 
plant  is  a  guarantee  of  first-class  workman¬ 
ship  and  soundness  of  design,  qualities  which 
many  firms  in  the  Food  Industry  recognise  and 
value.  A  good  sign  indeed ! 

Shown  here  is  a  steam  jacketed  vacuum  evapora¬ 
tor  vessel  of  1,500  gallons  capacity  at  the  East 
London  works  of  Oxo  Ltd. 


Ij^etal  Propellers 

74  Purley  Way,  Croydon,  Surrey.  Telephone:  THOrnton  Heath  3611-5 


T 


WILLIAM  BRYAN  LTD. 

JicxK  J-Uiest  QiialUff^ 


PEPPER  &  SPICES 

MACE,  NUTMEGS.  GINGER,  CINNAMON,  ETC 


HERBS 


KIBBLED  ONIONS 


VEGETABLE  EXTRACT 


ONION  POWDER 


Send  your  enquiries  to: 


3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.:  MAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  YOLTZINE,  BILGATE,  LONDON 
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I 


STAINLESS 

food  handling 

EQUIPMENT 

*  NEVER  CORRODES 

*  LEAVES  NO  TAINT 

*  EASILY  CLEANED 

Made  to  meet  exacting  conditions  and  special  requirements. 


A  Stainless  Steel  Tipping 
Jacketed  Pan  is  illustrated. 

Tanks  of  all  kinds,  con- 
uiners,  utensils,  etc.,  in 
light  or  heavy  gauge. 

“STAYBRITE” 
STAINLESS  STEEL 

MONEL  METAL. 
COPPER,  STEEL, 
or  ALUMINIUM 


^ssotiatclJ  jllrtiil  ([(IloiTtS 


LONDON : 

_  _  _ _  21  Strutton  Ground, 

Phone  ;  BELL  20(M/6  Groms;  STAINLESS,  GLASGOW"  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I 

and  at  EDINBURGH  MANCHESTER,  SULLIVAN  2061  / 

NEWCASTLE.  BELFAST  &  DUBLIN 


Woven  wire—  ^  s 

that’s  what  I  want— 


service . . . 


■PPPJiPPPlP  VPPPPP  IP  IP  IPPP SUi 

sssSppSsSsSsssSsSs 

BEGG,  COUSLAND  &  CO  LTD 


.  .  .  and  everything  is  arranged  with  Begg,  Cousland — 
where  wire  is  woven  in  any  mesh, 
any  metal  for  any  purpose — 

as  perfect  as  a  century  of  experience  can  make  it. 
SPRINGFIELD  WIRE  WORKS  GLASGOW  S.E. 
Telephone:  BRIdgeton  1017 


OS, lions 

ic 

;necesssrj>' 


,r  »«^«'*; 
Write  v 


•  28  lb  PEELED  IN  AVERAGE  TIME  OF  90  SECONDS 

•  POTATOES  PEELED  AND  WASHED  WITH  MINIMUM  LOSS  OF  WEIGHT 

•  JOHN  HUNT  MACHINERY  IS  IN  USE  IN  THE  CANTEENS  OF  THE 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT.  ROLLS-ROYCE,  etc. 

•COMPETITIVE  PRICE  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


•  Hire  Purchase  Terms 
Arranged 

#  Other  machines  in  the  “John  Hunt” 
ranie  include— “Duratax"  Cake  Mixers 
10-80  quart  models:  "Little  Channpian" 
Pie  and  Tart  Machines;  Power  and 
Hand  Pasta  Rollers.  Bun  Dividers, 
etc.  Brochures  always  obtainable  on 
request. 


ALMA  WORKS  •  RASBOTTOM  STREET  .  BOLTON 


Telephone:  BOLTON  21831 


Telegrams:  HUNT  21831  Bolton 
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FRYMA 


WET/DRY  GRINDING 
HOMOGENISING 
DE-AERATION 
DISPERSING 


SOLIDS 
SEMI-LIQUIDS 
PASTES 
CREAMS,  etc. 


Sole  U.  K.  Distributors  — 

MASON  &  MORTON  LTD 

•FIR  TREE  HOUSE’  HEADSTONE  DRIVE.  WEALDSTONE. 
HARROW.  MDDX. 

TEL:  London  UNDerhill  2282-3-4 


HIGH  SPEED 
STONE  OR  STEEL 
COLLOID  MILLS 

for 

FINE  GRINDING 
to 

LOWEST  MICRON  SIZE 


THE 

FRYMA 


■  IL>.IHU4An  li  STANLCT  I* 


TANGERINE  •  PEPPERMINT 


SICILIAN 


ORANGE  ■  ANISEED 


SWEET  A  BITTER 


CHINA  STAR 


CLOVE  *  LEMON 

ENGLISH  A  FOREIGN  SICILIAN 


TERPENELESS  ESSENTIAL  OILS 


Quality  &  full flavour 


CHAS.  ZIMMERMAN  A  CO.  LTD., 
Dega  Works,  Walmgate  Road,  Perivale,  Middx. 

telephone:  Perivale  9121 


So/e  U.K.  distributors  for 

“FRATELLI  CAMINITI”  MESSINA 
for  Sicilian  Citrus  Essential  Oil. 


FILLING  a  great  need 


END  LABORIOUS  HAND 
FILLING  OF  SAUSAGES! 


- :'i;«,'^A_STACE 


At  Iasi  sausage  making  is  fully  auto¬ 
matic.  Just  press  a  button  on  the 
A.B.R.  filler  linker  and  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  200  sausages  a  minute  I 
There's  absolutely  no  wastage  or  ooo- 
laminaiion.  No  oil  can  reach  the 
meat  and  there  are  no  crevices  for  the 
meat  to  pass  through.  The  machine 
is  adjustable  to  suit  any  type  of  cas¬ 
ing  or  sausa^  meat.  An  automatic 
holding  device  can  be  supplied  for 
synthetic  casings. 

Anyone  can  operate  or  maintain 
the  A.B.R.  filler  linker— it  has  auto¬ 
matic  lubrication  and  only  three 
grease  nipples  requiring  once-monthly 
attention.  Two  sizes:  llOlb.  and 
ISS lb. 

401b.  FILLER 

Ideal  for  the  small  manufacturer.  Takes  hard,  deep- 
cooled  or  soft  sausage  mixes.  Knee-action  lever  for 
easy  control.  Singl^  or  3-phase  motor. 


FILLER  LINKER 


Other  machines  include:  BOWL 
CHOPPERS,  MINCERS, 
BAND  SAWS,  FAT  DISPEN¬ 
SERS,  CLARIFIERS.  ETC. 


To  AMASAL  LIMITED,  Butchers’  Supplies  , 
Division,  Caldwell  Spice  Mills,  Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire.  Tel:  Nuneaton  4012  oowant 

Please  send  full  details  of  the  A.B.R.  AUTOMATIC  FILLER 
LINKER  w'tlioui  obligation  to: 

NAME  .  ADDRESS  . . . 

Please  tick  size  req'd.  1551b.  □  1101b.  □  401b.  □  f.m. 


o  n  a  0»fr  a  #•  /  ##  if#  r 

for  Jams,  molasses,  malt  extracts,  and 
other  difficult  substances 


Two  important  additions  are  now  incorporated  in 
this  instrument,  and  can  be  fitted  if  required: 

(a)  By  means  of  an  additional  optical  system  the 
range  of  the  instrument  can  be  increased  to 
cover  sugar  percentage  between  0 — 90”o. 

(b)  A  temperature  control  can  be  provided  for 
the  liquid  under  test,  or  a  continuous  flow 
cell  if  required. 

Full  particulars  from  the  makers: 

lieliittfghttm  A  Stftttleu  Ltil. 

DEPT:  FM,  71  HORNSEY  RISE,  LONDON.  N.I9 
PHONE:  ARCHWAY  2270 
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Pl»as$  writa  for 
full  datoils 


Telomex  Limited  are 
outstanding  in  the  world 
today  with  their  latest 
range  of  high-speed  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  electronic 
check-weighing  machines. 

Accuracies  better  than 
Board  of  Trade  require¬ 
ments  can  be  achieved  at 
weighing  speeds  of  up  to 
400  packs  minute. 


II  The  photograph  shows  a 

^  I  Telomex  medium  speed 

H  I  check-weigher  type  MC.200 

■4  I  which  will  operate  at 

■  Jj  /y  any  speed  required  up  to 

.  70  to  120  packs  per  minute 

^Bn//  according  to  the  nature  of 

W^/g/  the  pack. 

Note  that  the  belts  carrying  the 
\  ^  pack  are  arranged  to  travel 

continuously  across  the  weighing  platform 
so  that  the  package  is  weighed  without  stopping 

on  the  weigh  head. 
The  equipment  is  fully  transistorised  to  ensure  reliability. 


QUEEN  STREET  •  HORSHAM 

TELEPHONE:  HORSHAM  601 1 1 


SUSSEX 


VIBRATING  SCREENS 

for  clean  and  efficient  screening 
and  conveying  of  food  and 
confectionary  materials 


y  r* 

Vibratint  SerwMS  hav*  a  high  setHNning 

affidaaey  aad  raquira  tha  miatmani  ad 
maiatMiaaca.  Tba  ataadard  vibratory  matar 
unit  pravidaa  tha  driving  forea  and  na 
oempiicatad  shaft  asawablias  ar  bait  drives 
ara  raqairad. 

Tha  praJaetMMi  aagla  af  tha  faad  oaa  ha 
variad  ta  suit  tha  aiatarials  to  ba  seraaaad. 


OWL  ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES  LTD 

TRIUMPH  WORKS  KIRKSTALL  ROAD  LEEDS  4  ‘Phona  3-3441 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE 


roi 

1 
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LECITHIN 

ALL  GRADES 

OILS  and  FATS,  Edible  Refined  and  Hardened 
WHALE  and  FISH  OILS,  Hardened,  Crude  and 
Refined 

Wynmouth  Lehr  &  Co.  Ltd 

2  THAMES  HOUSE.  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE 
LONDON.  E.C.4 

Cablat  &  Foreign  Tei.grams;  LEHRCOMP,  LONDON 
Inland  Telcgrami  Tel.phone 

LEHRCOMP,  LONDON.  TELEX  CITY  4737  (6  linat) 

Internal.  Telex  London  28293 


FORK-LIFT  TRUCKS 
FOR  HIRE 


W.  C  YOUNGMAN  LIMITED, 
WANDSWORTH  WORKS.  WANDSWORTH  ROAD.  S.W.8. 
Telephone  MACaulay  2233. 


Invaluable  for  Reference  .  .  . 

World  List  of 
Abbreviations 

of  Sciantifle  Technological  and  Commarcial  Organiaationa 

At  last  a  second  edition  of  WORLD  LIST  OF 
ABBREVIATIONS  considerably  enlarged  and 
revised.  A  comprehensive  guide  to  the  major 
scientific,  technological  and  commercial  organ¬ 
isations  of  the  world.  312  pages.  Demy  8vo. 
Price  25s.  net. 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED 

Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.I 


A  reason 


reading 

DAIRY 

Engineering 


Annual  Subscription  Rate: 
I  year  £1  10s.  3  years  £3  ISs. 


MANY  QUALITIES  are  needed  to  be  successful  in  dairy  engineering. 
There  is  no  single  answer,  no  sweeping  generality  .  .  .  but  high  on 
the  list  is  the  need  for  reliable  technical  and  commercial  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  where  the  magazine  dairy  engineering  comes  in. 

A  trusted  source  of  information,  this  journal  covers  the  treatment 
and  handling  of  milk  from  cow  to  consumer:  cooling  on  the  farm; 
collection  and  transport;  reception  at  the  dairy;  processing  and 
distribution;  and  the  manufacture  of  milk  products,  dairy 
ENGINEERING  keeps  dairymen,  dairy  engineers  and  dairy  tech¬ 
nologists  fully  conversant  with  the  latest  practices  and,  above  all, 
gives  practical  help.  There  is  probably  something  useful  to  you  in 
every  month's  dairy  engineering.  Think  it  over. 

It  is  read  by  practically  every  major  milk  organisation  in  the 
world.  Ask  yourself  why  they  all  read  dairy  engineering].  . .  there 
must  be  a  reason!  Ask  yourself  if  you  could  possibly  make  a 
mistake  subscribing  to  a  magazine  demanded  by  the  pace  setters  in 
the  industry.  Contact  the  circulation  department  manager. 


LEONARD  HILL  TECHNICAL  GROUP,  EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.I,  ENGLAND 


CIRC/D.E.  B  I. 
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An  illustrated  leaflet  will  be 
supplied  on  request 


DUSTEX  COLLECTORS 

for  the  Food  Industry 

—  are  highly  efficient,  easily  cleanable  and 
the  material  is  collected  in  a  dry  re-usable  state 


HANCUNA  ENGINEERING  LIMITED 


TILfPHONEi 


DENTON  3y«S 


One  of  the  Sturteyant  Group  of  Companies 

DENTON  •  MANCHESTER 


London  Offirr:  Souihrrn  House,  (Million  Street,  London.  E.i'.A.  Telephone;  MA\sion  House  0533 


CONTINUOUS 

PROCESSING 

SPECIILISTS 


Produce  your  products  consis¬ 
tently,  hygienically  and  econom¬ 
ically  with  OAKES  continuous 
mixers,  depositors,  feeding 
plant. 
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Oakes  Oyen  Pacer  Depositor 


We  welcome  enquiries  concerning  design  and  development 
of  continuous  processing  equipment. 


QUEENS  AVENUE,  MACCLESFIELD,  CHESHIRE 
Macclesfield  5362/3 
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RAW  MATERIALS  MARKET 

■  I  COMPILED  FOR  QUICK  REFERENCE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS  ■  i  i— 
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LATE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

for 

^TUATIONS  VACANT 

^Classified  Advertisements  can 
now  be  accepted  up  to  time 
of  printing. 

★ 

FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

First  in  the  Industry — First  with  results 
offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees 
publication  of  your  announcement 
within  a  few  days  of  receipt. 

★ 

PHONE  YOUR  VACANCIES  TO 


LATE  CLASSIFIED  DEPT. 

EUSton  5911  (10  lines) 


WANTED 

JOHNSON  Press,  or  sitnilar,  reqiiin*<l  iso-.ioo 
s<i.  ft. — IVt.-iils  and  offers  to  K.  N.  Coate  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  Nailsea,  Hristol. 


WANTED 

Dli-:SEL  GENERATING  SETS 
DIESEL  ENGINES  AND  MARINE:  ENGINES 
frooi  30  •  2,000  h.p.  Immediate  cash  settlement. 
Particulars  to: 

D.  ARNOLD 

E'eltham  Road,  Ashford,  Middlesex. 
Telephone:  Ashford  3349 


DAMAGED  or  redundant  stocks  of  food,  resi¬ 
dues  or  by-products  in  large  or  small  quantities 
required. — Send  your  offers  to  Fanners  Foods, 
Co.,  London  Office:  50/52,  Hlandford  Street, 
W.i.  Tel.:  \Vell)eck  8465. 


DIESEL  ENGINES  AND 
GENERATING  SETS 
Purchased — write  or  phone  for  representa¬ 
tive  to  call. — Leslie  Webb  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Blackford  House,  Opposite  Station,  Sutton, 
Surrey.  Tel.:  VIGilant  9SI I. 


TRADE  SERVICES 

ADVERTISE  for  365  days  of  the  year  by 
sending  to  your  customers  a  Desk  Calendar 
or  Diary. — Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 
Commercial  Calendar  Co.,  Dept.  F.M,  46, 
Fenwick  Street,  Liverpool. 

I - DRAKESONS - 

(GENERAL  METAL  SPINNERS)  LIMITED 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  72* 

IN  ALL  METALS 


SPECIAUSTS  IN  HEAVY  GAUGE 
HYDRAULIC  POWER  SPINNING 

SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 

21  PARKHOUSE  STREH.  CAMBERWELL, 

LONDON,  S.E.5  RODnay 

5424/27/28 


PACKING 

PACKAGING  Facilitit's.  Dry  goods  or  liquids 
from  bulk,  weighed,  paeked,  bottled.  .Also 
warehousing  and  distribution.  HumlMT  Ware¬ 
housing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cainmeringham,  Lincoln. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 

MANUFACTURER  has  quantity  of  finest 
imixjrted  Potato  Powder  for  dis|X)sal,  sur|)his 
to  requirements. — Snappits  Produets  Ltd., 
Garden  Factory,  Patrington,  Hull. 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 


UNIVERSITY  OF  READING 

Applications  are  invited  for 
Two  Lecturerships  in  Food  Science 

from  persons  with  special  qualifications  and  experience  in  the  food 
industry  (other  than  the  dairy  industry)  or  in  biochemical  engineering. 
The  Lecturers  will  be  required  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  food 
technology  in  a  newly-introduced  degree  course.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  (Room  22  O.R.B.),  The 
University,  Reading,  by  whom  applications  must  be  received  not 
later  than  October  31,  1961. 


PRODUCTION 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Well-known  inanufaetiirers  Lhiick  Frozen 
FixkIs  have  vacancy  in  Home  Cimnlies 
for  a  pHNliietion  Su|M‘rintendent.  Pro¬ 
duction  exiMTieiie«-  esstmtial,  prefi-rably 
in  food  industry.  GimkI  salary  and 
prosp<‘<'ts  with  non-eontriluitory  Pension 
S<'henie. —  Write,  giving  age  and  details 
t)f  exiH-rieiu-e  to  Ifox  I$(h)87, 
Manufacturf,  q,  FMen  Street,  N.W.i. 


Engineering  Company  in  East 
Anglia  requires  a 

DRAUGHTSMAN 

.Applicants  with  sound  knowletlge  of 
F'lour  Milling  and  Prov<'nder  Pl.mt  layout 
preferr«'d,  but  exp<-rienee  in  installatii>n 
of  general  F(xnI  l^rcx'.essing  and  similar 
Plant  eonsi<lere<L — Full  details  should  lx: 
sent  to  Ikjx  lbM>«5,  /•Vxxf  Manufacture,  q, 
luh-n  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND 

A  privately  owned  Food  Manufacturing  Company  conveniently 
situated  for  raw  material  and  shipping  is  on  the  market  for  family 
reasons. 

Manufacturers  of  Jam  for  the  Bakery,  Catering  and  Domestic  trade. 
Largest  exporters  of  Irish  Fruit  Pulps,  canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
with  considerable  potential  for  expansion. 

Principals  only. 

Arthur  Cox  &  Co.,  Solicitors 
42/43  St.  Stephens  Green,  Dublin  2 


U.8.A.  Import  house  establisheil  in  New  York 
with  distribution  channels  in  the  rniteil 
States  wishes  to  contact  manufacturers  of 
p.ieked  fine  fcxxls  for  the  gourmet  trad<-,  who 
are  interestetl  to  build  up  a  market  in  close 
eo-o|H-ration  with  the  iin|X)rter. —  .Apply  to 
No.  \  3q2i,  llolrek  Advertising  .Xgency, 
Koningspiein  i,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


SMALL  Canning  Firm  S.F.  Ivngland  has  been 
j'lnployed  to  rapacity  for  some  years  and  is 
looking  for  additional  prixhiction  capacity  by 
|xM>ling  of  resources  or  pt)ssible  merger  with 
other  Food  Manufacturer.  Laml  for  expansion 
available. —  Ifox  H6088,  Food  .Manufacture, 
q,  liden  Strwd,  N.W.i. 


PLANT  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  re-built  Refrigeration  liquipment,  all 
types  and  sizes,  try  Alfred’s  Ices  (1954)  Ltd., 
1-5,  Hall  Place,  Paddington,  W.2.  TeL: 
P.XDdington  6619/10. 

250  Rsl.  stainless  steel  Tanks,  Mono  type 
H  3  F'..M.B.,  St.  steel  Pumps  with  trolleys, 
Alite  automatic  Filler,  Kneaders,  Mixers, 
Dividers,  Moulders,  Racks,  Provers,  Baking 
Sheets,  etc.  Your  enquiries  welcomed. 
Private  extended  credit  failities  with  free 
Life  Assurance. — Sorensen  Bakerj’  Equipment 
Ltd.,  42,  Raby  Stri-et,  Manchester  16.  Tel.: 
Moss  Side  2054/4054.  ’Grams:  Ruhbek. 

“  CREAM-MASTER  ”  Cream  Whipping 
Machines.  X’our  guarantee  of  a  superior  stable 
whipped  cream  at  an  economical  price.  Let 
us  send  you  full  d(‘tails. — Sorensens,  42,  Raby 
Street,  Slanchester  16. 

A  reconditioned  Labelling  Machine  carrying 
the  maker’s  guarantee,  is  a  better  proposition 
than  second-hand  plant.  These  are  available 
from  time  to  time  from  Purdy  Machinery  Co. 
Ltd.,  41-42,  Prescot  Street,  London,  E.i. 
“FRIGIDAIRE ’’  Low  Temperature  Refri¬ 
gerators,  49  in.  w.  by  28  in.  d.  by  34  in.  h.  ext. 
Ex  large  National  user,  suitable  A.C.  or  D.C. 
deep  freezing,  storage  of  ice  cream,  frozen 
foods,  etc.  Price  £40  each.  I3omestic  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Service  Cabinets  and  Cold  Rooms 
also  available. — A.R.C.,  134,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i.  TeL:  MUSeum  4480. 


PHONE  55298  STAINES 
“  GARDNER  ”  Sifter/Mixers,  40  in.  by  17  in. 
by  17  in.,  58  in.  by  24  in.  by  28  in.,  96  in.  by 
36  in.  by  39  in.  deep.  14  Choeolate  Kettles, 

2  ft.  by  I  ft.  2  in.  up  to  3  ft.  2  in.  by  i  ft.  6  in, 
deep.  “  Baker  P.”  s.s.  ifowl  Mixer,  41  in.  by 
21  in.  deep.  A.C.  20  Bowl  .Mixers,  10,  20,  40 
and  80  qt.  Revolving  Drum  Blender,  5  ft.  by 

3  ft.  wide.  Jac.  Conveyor/.Mixers,  ii  ft.  6  in. 
by  10  in.  diain.  18  stainless  st(H>l  jac.  .Mixers, 
20  up  to  600  gal.  6  s.s.  “  Z  ”  blade  Blenders, 
43  in.  by  40  in.  by  28  in.;  ditto,  3  ft.  by  3  ft. 
by  3  ft.  and  24  in.  by  24  in.  by  2t  in.  40  glass- 
lint'd  enc.  Tanks,  1,000  up  to  9,o<x)  gal. 
200  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  up  to  i2,(xx)  gal. 
Retorts,  Ovens,  CfX)kers,  Conveyors  Grinders, 
Pumps,  Filter  Press<-s,  Pans,  Fans,  Hydros. 
Send  for  lists. — Harry  H.  Gardani  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  ICO,  Church  Street,  Staines. 

ONE  brand  new  l*OFP  230  Pedestrian  l-Mectric 
Pallet  Truck  with  a  capacity  of  3,<xk)  lb., 
complete  with  lixidc  Gauntlet  lead  acid 
traction  Battery,  16  volts. — For  further 
details  apply  Bowyers  (Wiltshire  Ba<'on)  Ltd., 
Trowbridge,  Wiltshire. 

KARL  Kiefer  Rotary  Filling  .Machine  for 
jams  and  heavy  pnxluc-ts,  with  double  geared 
pumps  and  jar  conveyor.  Fitted  with  variable 
speed  A.C.  motor  drive,  capacity  approxi¬ 
mately  100  jars  per  minute.  Details  from 
C.  Skerman  and  Sons  Lt<l.,  10,  P.irson’s 
(ireen,  London,  S.W. 6.  Tel.:  RF:Nown6402. 

{Continued  on  Page  A80) 
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CHEMIST 

DAVID  GREIG  LTD. 

require  a 

CHEMIST 

with  good  Hons,  degree  or  A.R.I.C. 

Duties  include  quality  control  of 
meat  and  bakery  prc^ucts  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  company’s  factories 
and  creation  of  new  products. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be 
expected  to  assume  responsibility 
and  will  be  trained  by  the  company’s 
Chief  Chemist  who  is  retiring  in 
l%6. 

Age  of  applicant  should  be  about  30, 
salary  according  to  qualifications  but 
with  exceptional  prospects  -  pension 
scheme. 

Apply  with  full  details  to: 

Managing  Director,  David  Greig  Ltd., 
145  Waterloo  Road,  London,  S.E.I. 


FISO^^S  FOODS  LTD. 

ha  ye  a  vui  aney  far 

A  DAIRY  OR  FOOD 
TECHNOLOGIST 

at  Coleraine,  Northern  Ireland. 

Applicants  should  be  under  40  years  of  age 
and  should  have  N.D.D.  <ir  equivalent 
qualilication  in  Food  Technology. 

Experience  in  the  quality  control  of  canned 
f(Hid  products  would  be  an  advantage. 

The  post  carries  a  good  progressive  salary 
and  is  pensionable. 

Applications,  with  details  of  age,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Unit  Manager, 

FISONS  FOODS  LIMITED, 

Colaraina,  Northarn  Ireland 


ENGINEERINO  Company  in  East  Anglia 
requires  l.>raughtsmaii.  Applicants  with 
sound  ktiowlodgc  of  Flour  Milling  and  Pro¬ 
vender  I’l.'int  layout  preferred,  but  experience 
in  install.  It  ion  of  general  Food  Processing  and 
similar  Plant  eonsidered. — Full  details  should 
be  sent  to  Box  B6080,  Food  Manufacture, 
9,  Eden  Street,  N.W.i. 


FOR 

CERTAIN  RESULTS 

it’s  best  to  use  the  Classified 
Columns  of  this  Journal. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


UNILEVER  LIMITED 

Food  Product  Research 
and  Development 

The  Product  Development  Section  at  the  Unilever  Research 
Laboratory,  Colworth  House,  is  expanding  and  has  recently 
moved  into  new  buildings.  The  unit  includes  research  labora¬ 
tories,  an  experimental  kitchen  and  a  pilot  scale  food  preparation 
area.  New  staff  are  invited  to  join  enthusiastic  teams  of  scientists 
who  are  already  engaged  in  solving  scientific  problems  related  to 
the  development  and  assessment  of  food  products  for  the 
Unilever  Food  Companies.  Scientific  ability  and  initiative  are 
important.  Previous  experience  of  the  food  industry  may  be 
useful  but  is  not  essential.  Applications  are  invited  for  the 
following  posts: 

HONOURS  GRADUATES  in  Chemistry  with  proven  research 
ability  and  capable  of  leading  a  small  team  of  research  assistants 
(Ref.  A) 

YOUNG  MEN  with  a  good  technical  training  in  chemistry  or  food 
technology  (Ref.  B) 

YOUNG  WOMEN  with  domestic  science  training  or  the  equivalent 
of  a  good  pass  degree  and  possessing  initiative  and  organising  ability 
(Ref.  C) 

A  CHEF  to  work  with  the  scientists  and  to  originate  ideas  and  recipes 
for  new  food  products  and  to  give  professional  advice  on  existing 
products  (Ref.  D) 


Please  write  for  an  application  form  ( Ref.  FRRINdjA,  B,  C  or  D)  to: 
THE  STAFF  OFFICER,  UNILEVER  RESEARCH  LABORATORY, 

COLWORTH  HOUSE,  SHARNBROOK,  BEDFORD. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  /  HEAD  FIELDSMAN 

FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE  COMPANY 

Complete  responsibility  for  large  acreage  of  Vining  Peas  including 
placing  of  contracts — supervision  of  growing  crops  and  delivery  to 
Factory. 

Candidates  must  have  agricultural  and  administrative  experience. 
Excellent  prospects  together  with  good  salary,  car  and  attractive 
house. 

Replies  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  B6086,  Food  Manufacture,  9,  Eden  Street,  N.W.I. 


BATCHELORS  FOODS  LIMITED 

have  a  vacancy  for  a 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 

in  the  Food  Laboratory  at  the  Sheffield  Factory 

t  Applications  are  invited  from  men  who  have  preferably  had  some 
i  experience  of  food  analysis  and  who  have  either  a  diploma  in  Food 
Technology  or  a  similar  qualification  in  Chemistry. 

Please  apply  to  the: 

Factory  Personnel  Officer,  Batchelors  Foods  Limited, 
Wadsley  Bridge,  Sheffield  6 

^ood  Manufacture — October,  1961 


CHEMIST 

graduate  or  A.R.I.C.  required  at 
factory  in  Manchester  area  manu¬ 
facturing  soaps.  Applicants  should 
have  had  several  years  analytical 
experience  but  not  necessarily  in 
soaps  and  detergents.  Good  pros¬ 
pects,  Pension  scheme,  salary  in 
accordance  with  qualifications  and 
experience. —Full  details  to  Box 
B6089,  Food  Manufacture,  9, 
Fden  Street,  London,  N.W.I 
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PLANT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  SALE  AND  HIRE 

Reconditioned 

jas  NEW  / 

Largest  stockist  of  modern 
equipment  in  U.K. 

FOOD 

For  Processing,  Labelling  and 
Filling  in  the  food  preserves 
and  canning  industries. 

PLANT 

^  c.SKeRmnnesons.Ltd.' 

csT.itn 

10  PARSONS  GREEN,  LONDON.  S.W4 
T«l.:  RENown  M02-0 


600 

TWO,  i,8ookW.  pass-out /b.ick  prossurt-  ty|w 
Steam  Turin)  Alternator  Sets,  turbines  by 
Helliss  and  Morcotn,  designed  for  steam  at 
iJS/t*;.*)  p  s  i-K-.  500  5 so  deg.  F.,  passing  out 
iS.ooo  lb.  of  steam,  hr.  at  15  p.s.i.g.  exhausting 
remainder  at  a  baek  pr<“ssure  of  4  5  p.s.i.g. 

THIiSI-;  SHTS  C.AX  operate  as  straight  back 
pressun'  at  a  load  of  1,150  kW.  with  steam  at 
I  SO  p.s.i.g.,  550  deg.  F'.  temperatun*,  exhaust¬ 
ing  against  10/15  back  pressun-.  Turbine 
coupleil  through  g(‘arl)ox  ratio  6  :  i  to  alter¬ 
nator  by  Hr»ice  I’eel)les,  wound  for  3,300  volts, 
3  phase,  50  cycles  supply. 

800  kW.,  400  \'01  -TS,  3  phase,  50  cycles,  4-wire 
back  pressure  typ<-  Steam  Turin)  .Alternat«)r 
Set  by  the  Hnglish  1-dectric  Co.,  turbine 
desigmxl  for  steam  at  185  p.s.i.g.,  620  deg. 
F.,  exhausting  against  25  lb.  back  pn-ssure, 
spetxi  (),ooo  r.p.m.  Pin-ct  coupleil  through 
gearbox  to  alti-niator,  speed  1,500  r.p.m., 
with  exciter  and  switchgear. 

TWO,  500  kW.  Steam  F-ngine  Driven  .Alter¬ 
nator  Sets,  each  incor|X)rating  Ik-lliss  and 
.Morcom  vertical  compound  engine,  rated  to 
develop  720  h.p.  when  sjipplied  with  steam  at 
150  p.s.i.g.,  exhausting  against  15  lb.  back 
pressure.  Direct  coupU-il  at  300  r.p.m.  to 
alternator  by  the  F-lectric  Construction  Co.  at 
present  wound  for  6,600  volts,  but  can  be  re¬ 
connected  for  3,300  volts  or  rewound  for  400 
volts,  3  phase,  50  cycles  supply;  with  direct 
couphxl  exciter  and  switchgear. 

GEORGE  COHEN 

SONS  A  CO.  LTD. 


WORKS  Boiler  immediately  available.  Spen¬ 
cer  Bonecourt  Clarkson,  Steambloc  l)oiler, 
unit  No.  300,  capacity  7,500  lb.  jx-r  hour[ 
working  pressure  up  to  245  lb.  per  square 
inch,  built  1957  ami  installed  m  present 
position  early  1958.  Fully  automatic  oil  fired 
and  complete  with  all  auxiliaries.  In  first- 
class  condition.  Price  requiretl  £4,000.  Also 
available  if  requiri-d,  water  tank,  oil  storage 
tanks,  etc.,  at  very  nuxlerate  price.— <,reshani 
and  Craven  l.td.,  P.O.  Box  No.  4,  W.ilkden, 
•Manchester.  Tel.:  Farnworth  2041.  ' 

COLDROOMS.  Stupendous  bargains  for  all 
Sectional/Built-in  Coldrooms!  Detail  exact 
requirements,^ — Servome  Ltd.  (F/stab.  1927), 
273,  Farnl)orough  Road,  Farnborough,  Hants. 
Tel.:  Farnlx)rough,  Hants,  157. 

BUCKET  Elevators  and  Spiral  Conveyors  in 
capacities  up  to  100  tons  an  hour. — Makers: 
Frank  Stacey  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Vauxhall  Street, 
Birmingham,  4. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

A  Practical  .Manual  of  Medical  and  Biological 
Staining  Techniques.  Edward  Gurr,  f.r.i.c., 
F.L.S.,  M. I. BIOL.,  F.R.M.s.  This  Is  an  excellent 
manual  dealing  with  preparation  of  material 
and  staining  procedures  in  all  phases  of 
microbiology,  and  is  invaluable  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  Second  edition.  Demy  8vo.  451  pages. 
42s. 

NEVER  Ix-fore  anything  like  this  new  l)ook  on 
Cathodic  Protection:  Its  theory  and  practice 
in  Corrosion  Prevention.  By  John  H.  Morgan, 
M.A.  Corrosion  costs  money.  This  the  first 
text-l)<x)k  on  cathodic  protection,  explains  the 
technique  of  a  method  which  offers  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  complete  freedom  from  corrosion.  The 
cost  of  cathodic  protection  is  a  modest 
premium  to  pay  for  immunity  when  even  local 
corrosion  can  be  so  costly,  in  loss  of  operational 
time  of  plant.  The  book  deals  extensively 
with  this  subject  and  this  work  will  contribute 


PAXHAN  self-contained  FIconomic  Steam 
Boiler,  4,500  lb.  evap.,  100  lb.  w.p.,  clean 
reports.  Gravity  Conveyors,  rollers  18  in. 
and  14  in.  wide  on  4  in.  and  6  in.  pitch  with 
Curves  and  Stands.  Hobart  40  qt.  Electric 
Mixer.  I'dec  16x8  Filler  and  Capjx-r. — 
Kimmins  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Lyndhurst  Road, 
Worthing. 


WOOD  LANE,  LONDON 

W.  1 2  T.I.:  Shepherd.  Bu.h  2070 

&STANNINGLEY.  Nr.  LEEDS 

Tel.:  Pudtey  2241 


to  the  informed  and  effective  use  of  a  newly 
developed  and  powerful  weapon  against  the 
ravages  of  corrosion.  Over  200  illustrations. 
Royal  8vo.  57s.  6d.  net.  Postage  home,  is.  gd. 
Abroad  2s.  inc.  reg. 

Leonard  Hill  (Books)  Ltd.,  9  Eden  Sired, 
London,  .V.H’.i. 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  MUST  BE  PREPAID 

Rates  45/-  per  single  column  inch.  Box  numbers,  2s.  6d.  extra. 

Replies  to  BOX  numbers  should  be  addressed  to 

Food  Manufacture,  9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.I.  Telephone:  EUSton  5911 


Four  Books  for  Food  Manufacture  .  .  . 


Jam  Manufacture  george  h.  rauch 

All  you  need  to  know  about  making  and  selling  jam,  without  going  into  un¬ 
necessary  theory.  41  plates,  12  Diagrams.  209  pages.  Demy  8vo.  20s. 

Cake  Making  E.  B.  BENNION,  M.SC.,  TECH.,  TECH.  (VICT.),  F.R.I.C.  AND  J.  STEWART 

The  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  famous  book  about  large-scale  cake¬ 
making.  Essential  for  the  student  taking  the  National  Bakery  Diploma 
Examination,  and  the  Final  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  Examination 
in  Flour  Confectionery,  33  plates,  4 figures.  312  Pages.  Demy.  8vo.  30s. 

Creative  Cake  Decoration  juan  russell,  a.r.c.s.,  f.inst.b.b. 
Exciting  new  ideas  about  cake  design  and  display.  Essential  for  students  taking 
the  City  and  Guilds  Examination  in  cake  design.  64  plates  (many  in  colour), 
53  figures.  Imp.  8\o.  42s. 

Chocolate  and  Confectionery  c.  t.  williams 
The  new  edition  of  the  complete  guide  to  new  formulae  and  economical 
production  methods  and  machinery.  For  students,  manufacturers,  and  plant 
engineers.  87  figures.  239  pages.  Demy  8\o.  25s. 

Leonard  Hill  [Books]  Limited,  9  Eden  Street,  London  N.W.I. 

JM/B/t 
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I.S.I.S.  Appointments  Register 

Licensed  annually  by  the  L.C.C. 

9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.l.  EUSton  5911. 

I.S.I.S.  is  an  organisation  backed  by  a  large  industrial  group  of  consultants  with  contacts  in  all  the 
industries  based  on  technology.  As  an  addition  to  their  present  resources  they  have  established  this 
Appointments  Register.  Below  will  be  found  some  of  those  technologists  who  are  looking  for  further 
opportunities.  Employers  and  Personnel  Officers  are  invited  to  complete  the  form  below,  detach  and  send 
to  the  above  address.  In  this  particular  instance  the  use  of  a  form,  with  its  attendant  simplification  of  office 
systems,  ensures  speedier  results  for  the  employer. 


Ref.  B.562.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  38. 
B.Sc.bng.,  A.M.I.C.E.  5  yrs.  Asst.  Engr.,  civil  engg. 
contractors.  I]  yrs.  Asst.  Engr.,  consulting  engrs. 
I  yr.  Section  Engr.,  consulting  engrs.  At  present 
Contractors  Agent,  civil  engg.  contractor.  Has  taken 
courses  on  concrete  roads,  diving  &  hydrographical 
surveying.  Seeks  TECH.  ADMINISTRATION 
(CIVIL  ENGG.)  post.  U.K.  £2.0(X)  p.a. 


Rel.  B.S64.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  .39. 
Studying  for  Management  Dip.  (Indust-I).  7  yrs. 
exper.  all  branches  m/c  shop  practice  &  instrument 
prod,  includg.  progress  &  planning,  TV  &  electronic 
instrument  prod.  &  research.  3  yrs.  Design  D/man, 
TV  &  electronic  instruments.  I  yr.  Design  D/man, 
radar equipt.  3i  yrs.  Design  D/man,elec.  &electronic 
engrs.  6  yrs.  Chief  D/man/Asst.  Gen.  Manager,  elec. 
&  mech.  consultants.  At  present  Chief  D'man 
Liaison  Engr.,  measurement  &  control  instruments. 
Exper.  work  to  ministry  specifications.  Seeks  post  as 
CHIEF  D/MAN  OR  CONTROLLER  OF  RE¬ 
SEARCH  OR  PROD.  DEPT.  London— central. 
S.  or  S.W.  pref.  £I,2S0  p.a. 


Ref.  B.56S.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  34. 
O.N.C.  Elec.  &  Prod.  H.N.C.  Mech.  &  endorsements. 
Managemet  &  WS.  A.M.I.  Mech.E.,  A.M.I.  Prod.E., 
A.M.B.I.M.  Apprenticeship  with  engg.  company. 
4  yrs.  Design  D/man,  prod.  &  design  consultants. 

2  yrs.  Projects  Engr.,  collapsible  tubes  &  containers. 

3  yrs.  Factory  Prod.  Planning  Engr.,  electro-mech. 
instruments.  3  yrs.  Chief  Prod.  Engr.,  electric  power 
tools,  li  yrs.  Works  Manager,  small  tools  &  m/c 
tools.  At  present  Genl.  Works  Manager,  electric 
motors  &  electronics.  Seeks  post  as  WORKS 
MANAGER.  GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  SIMILAR. 
London  pref.  but  Home  Counties  acceptable. 
£2.5(X)'£3.000  p.a. 


Ref.  B.5M.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  33.  O.N.C. 
Mech.  Eng.,  Inter.  C.  &  G.  M/c  Shop  Eng.  Lan¬ 
guages:  German,  Italian,  Polish,  French.  I  yr.  Elec, 
maintenance,  sawmill.  li  yrs.  Elec.  Wireman, 
German  aircraft  mnfrs.  li  yrs.  Heat  Treatment 
work,  German  aircraft  mnfr.  4  yrs.  Manager,  motor 
car  dampers.  At  present  Maintenance  Manager, 
automatic  laundries.  Exper.  supervision  new  plant, 
stair  control,  purchasing.  &eks  TECHNICAL 
LIAISON  POST.  London  based. 


Ref.  B.568.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  30.  H.N.C. 
Mech.  At  present  Designer  D  man.  electro-mech. 
instruments  for  air  navigation.  Seeks  post  as 
DESIGNER  D/MAN,  S.W.  London  or  Surrey. 
£1,100  p.a. 


Ref.  B.250.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  46.  Dip. 
Inst.  Eng.  Inspection  . A. M. Inst. Eng.  Inspection. 
4  yrs.  Apprentice,  genl.  engrs.  8  yrs.  Toolroom 
Inspector,  airframes  company.  4  yrs.  Chief  Inspector, 
experimental  engrs.  3  yrs.  Foreman/lnspector,  elec, 
switchgear  engrs.  4  yrs.  Chief  Inspector  experimental 
&  prototype  engrs.  At  present  Liaison  &  Quality 
Engr.,  gas  turbine  fuel  pump  component  machining. 
Seeks  TECHNICAL  LIAISON  OR  EXPEDITING 
&  REPRESENTATION  APPOINTMENT.  U.K.— 
Midlands  preferred — not  London.  £I,I(X)  p.a.  min. 

Ref.  B.294.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  34. 
O.N.C.,  H.N.C.  (Mech.).  A.M.I.  Mech.E.  4  yrs. 
Works  Apprentice,  gauge  &  tool  makers,  4  yrs. 
Detail  D/man,  light  m/c  tool  &  optical  instrument 
makers.  1)  yrs.  Detail  D/man,  automobile  &  genl. 
light  engrs.  li  yrs.  Design  D/man,  chem.  &  petro¬ 
leum  plant  mnfrs.  5  yrs.  Senr.  Designer,  design  & 
devpt.  engrs.  (contract  design  office).  At  present 
Senior  Designer  (Mech.),  mnfrs.  oxygen  cutting 
profiling  m/cs.  Seeks  post  as  ASST.  CHIEF  D/MAN, 
SECTION  LEADER  OR  TECH.  LIAISON  ENGR. 
Central  London  or  Southern  Home  Counties. 
£1,250  p.a.  approx. 

Ref.  B.266.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  31. 
O.N.C.  (Mech.,  Prod.  &  Marine),  Grad.I.E.D.  4  yrs. 
Apprentice,  petrol  &  oil  pump  &  measuring  equipt. 
I  yr.  D/man,  oil  company.  At  present  D/man,  air 
conditioning,  heating  &  industl.  paint  finishing. 
Outside  exper.  on  Plant  installn.  &  testing.  Seeks 
any  INTERESTING  POST  WITH  PROSPECTS— 
but  not  D/man.  U.K.,  London  or  S.  England  pref. 
£1,000  p.a. 

Ref.  B.570.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  22.  O.N.C. 
(Mech.),  H.N.C.  (Inst.),  M.Soc.lnst.Technology. 
3  yrs.  Apprentice  &  at  present  Tech.  Sales  Engr., 
industl.  instrument  mnfr.  Seeks  post  as  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  ENGINEER.  London.  £875  p.a. 

Ref.  B.S7I.  British.  Female.  Single.  Age  22. 
B.Sc.  Botany  with  subsid.  Chem.  &  Zoology.  At 
present  Asst.  Science  Teacher.  Seeks  RESEARCH 
POST,  but  would  consider  ABSTRACTING/ 
LIBRARY  WORK.  U.K. — pref.  London  or  Home 
Counties.  £600  p.a. 

Ref.  B.S72.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  38.  M.A. 
(Botany).  I  yr.  Forestry  work  &  2  yrs.  Grad.  Research 
Worker,  coal  research.  3  yrs.  Research  worker, 
paint  research.  At  present  i/c  preparation  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  visits  &  training  courses,  research  concern. 
Has  taken  a  course  in  P.R.  Seeks  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS,  EXHIBITIONS  POST.  London.  £800- 
£1,000  p.a. 


Rel.  B.573.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  35.  5  yrs. 
Section  Ldr.,  aircraft  mnfr.  I  yr.  Ofike  Manager, 
engrs.  I  yr.  Flight  Engr.,  airline.  At  present  Asst, 
to  Directors,  engrs.  Seeks  EXECUTIVE  POST. 
U.K.  £1,200  p.a. 


Ref.  B.S74.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  34. 
H.N.C.,  A.M.I. Mech.E.  Apprentice  Senr.  Tech¬ 
nician  Chief  Technician,  instrument  makers.  3  yrs. 
Instrument  Application  Engr.,  instrument  mnfrs. 
U  yrs.  Devpt.  work,  automation  engrs.  At  present 
Instrument  Engr.,  instrument  mnfrs.  Consid.  exper. 
lecturing  &  Training  staff.  .Seeks  post  as  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  ENGINEER.  London.  £1,400  p.a. 


Ref.  B.575.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  31. 
H.N.C.  (Chem.),  Dip.  Chem.  Eng.  3  yrs.  Plant 
Chemist,  detergents,  surfactants.  3  yrs.  Prod. 
Chemist/Asst.  Plant  Manager,  pharmaceuticals  & 
tine  organic  chemicals.  6  mnths  Research  Con¬ 
sultant — chem.  processing.  At  present  Prod.  Mana¬ 
ger,  chem.  mnfrs.  Exper.  surface  coatings,  alkyl 
chemicals,  oil  additives,  costing,  budgeting  & 
packaging.  Seeks  post  as  PROD.  MANAGER  OR 
ASST./WORKS  MANAGER.  U.K.— pref.  S. 
England,  but  abroad  considered.  £1,450  p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.576.  Nigerian.  Male.  Married.  Age  33. 
RESIDENT  U.K.  H.N.D.  (Structural  Engg.).  1  yr. 
D/man,  govt.  work.  9  yrs.  Eng.  Asst,  town  council 
Africa.  Just  completed  3  yr.  course  at  U.K.  Tech. 
College.  Exper.  design  &  detailing  of  RC.  steel, 
prestress  A  architectural  draughting.  Seeks  post  as 
STRUCTURAL  DETAILER.  London.  £873  p.a. 
approx. 


Rel.  B.577.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  32. 
Chem.  to  H.N.C.  &  Exemption  Pts.  A.  &  B.  Inst. 
Chem.  Eng.  4  yrs.  Analytical  Chemist,  road  material 
mnfr.  7  yrs.  Analytical  Chemist/Meullurgical 
Technician/Steelworks  ShiA  Manager,  steel  mnfr. 
At  present  Process  Controller,  chem.  mnfr.  Interested 
high  temperature  chemistry  &  process  equipt. 
Seeks  TECH.  ADMIN./TECH.  LIAISON  POST  in 
chem.  or  metal  processing.  London  or  S.  England. 
£t.4(X)  p.a. 


Ref.  B.579.  Indian.  Male.  Single.  Age  24.  RESI¬ 
DENT  U.K.  B.E.  (Civil),  Grad.  I.  Struct.  E.  (Lon¬ 
don).  I  yr.  Civil  Engr.,  public  works  dept.  2  yrs. 
Design  Engr.,  consulting  civil  engrs.  A  struct, 
designers.  Good  exper.  R.C.C.  A  steel  structures. 
Seeks  post  as  ASST.  ENGR.  OR  DESIGNER/ 
DETAILER.  London.  £800  p.a. 

(continued  overleaf) 


To:  I.S.I.S.  Appointments  Register,  9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.l.  Please  ask  the  following  applicants  to 
communicate  with  the  undersigned: 


Ref.: 

Ref.: 

Ref.: 


Ref.: 

Ref.: 

Ref.: 


Ref.: 

Ref.: 

Ref.: 


Ref.: 

Ref.: 

Ref.: 


Please  use  Block  capitals 

Name:  . . . 

Position :  . 

Company: . 

Business  or  Profession:  . 

Address:  . . . 

All  introductions  are  made  on  the  understanding  that  should  an  engagement  result  the  employer  agrees  to 
I.S.I.S.  Appointments  Register’s  terms,  which  are  as  follows: 

For  each  person  engaged  the  equivalent  of  two  weeks  salary  payable  by  the  employer 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  date  of  engagement. 

Signature . . . . .  Date . . 

Fotni  Manufacture — October,  1961 
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I.S.I.S.  APPOINTMENTS  REGISTER  (Continued  from  overleaf) 


Rot.  B.5S0.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  2S. 
B.Sc..  A.R.C.S.T.,  S.I.Chem.E.  2  yrs.  Junr.  Engr. 
(Site),  heavy  pressure  vessel  mnfrs.  At  present  Tech. 
Servk'e  Engr.,  agents.  Seeks  post  as  C'HEM. 
ENGR.  U.K.  (not  London) — Scotland  pref.  £1,.)()0 
p.a.  approx. 


Rot.  R.58I.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  40. 
H.N.C.  (Chem.),  subsid.  Physics  for  A.R.I.C. 
Diploma  in  Commerce.  4  yrs.  PrtKess  Control 
Clicmist.  commercial  rare  earth  producer.  II  yrs. 
Analyst  Research  Metallurgist  Group  Pilot  Plant 
Superintendent  2  i  c  Commissioning  Team  Company 
Plant  Devpt.  Metallurgist,  copper  &  cobalt  mines. 
At  present  Asst.  Plant  Superintendent,  copper  & 
cobalt  mining  group.  Wide  exper.  extraction  equipt., 
incldg.  Duosolid,  reactors,  submerged  evaporators, 
electrolysis,  filters,  dust  extractors,  complex  hydro- 
metallurgical  process.  Seeks  PLANT  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OR  PLANT  DEVPT:  POST,  U.K.  £1,500 
p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.S82.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  25. 
B.Sc.  (Chem.  Eng.).  S.M.I.Chem.E.  At  present 
Chem.  Engr.  (operational  Engr.),  gas  &  chem. 
plant  mnfr.  Seeks  post  as  PROD.  ENGR.  U.K. — 
not  London — £900-£l,000  p.a. 


Ref.  B.S8.5.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  43.  B.Sc. 
(Chem.  Physics.  Maths).  Exper.  includes  4  yrs. 
Chem.  Asst,  investigation  atmospheric  pollution, 
elec,  generating  board.  At  present  Chem.  Asst,, 
analysis  coal,  oil  &  water — elec.  p<iwer  station. 
Fluent  French  &  German  &  some  Spanish.  Seeks 
post  as  CHEMIST.  London  or  N.  Kent.  £I,(KK)  p.a. 


Rof.  B.584.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  35. 
B.Sc.(Eng.),  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.F.R.Ae.S.  6  yrs. 
Post  Grad.  Trainee  Stressman  Asst.  Section  Leader, 
stress  office,  aircraft  mnfrs.  At  present  Project 
Design  Engr.,  aircraft  mnfr.  Exper.  structural 
design  of  components,  planning,  inspection  &  prinf. 
devpt.  Seeks  post  of  ADMINISTRATIVE  ST  ATI  S. 
£1,600  p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.58S.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  35.  B.Sc. 
(Chem.),  A.R.I.C.,  A.M.I.W.M.,  A.M.B.I.M. 

41  yrs.  Lab.  Asst.,  paint  &  varnish  mnfr.  II  yrs. 
Works  Chemist,  paint,  varnish  &  cellulose  lacquer 
mnfr.  At  present  Chemist  Manager,  paint  &  varnish 
mnfr.  Knowledge  plant  &  m  cy  maintenance, 
jointing  com|H>unds,  bituminous  compositions,  raw 
material  buying,  effluent  &  sewage  disposal,  oils 
&  greases,  bldg,  methods  &  materials,  costing, 
pricing  &  sales,  ^eks  TECH.  MANACEMEPJT 
post.  England.  £2,500  p.a. 


Ref.  B.S86.  Hungarian.  Male.  Single.  Age  62. 
RESIDENT  U.K.  Chem.  Engg.  Degree.  4  yrs. 
Works  Chemist,  mnfr.  rubber  &  plastic  products. 
16  yrs.  Chief  Chemist,  electrolytic  process  of  chlorine, 
liquid  caustic  &  bleach.  8  mnths.  Analytical  Chemist, 
clwm.  spray  mnfrs.  At  present  engaged  in  testing 
work,  prod,  of  lead  storage  batteries.  Seeks 
LABORATORY  ANALYTICAL  WORK.  London. 
£14  per  week. 


Ref.  B.S87.  Ceylonese.  Male.  Married.  Age  27. 
RESIDENT  U.K.  3  yrs.  Engg.  Apprenticeship, 
R.A.F.  Tech.  Training  School.  5  yrs.  Tech.  Super- 
visitr,  soap  &  edible  fats.  Seeks  suitable  TECH¬ 
NICAL  POST.  London.  £15  per  week. 


Ref.  B.588.  Indian.  Male.  Single.  Age  24.  RESI¬ 
DENT  U.K.  Grad.  Elec.  Engg.,  S.I.Mech.E.  7  mnths. 
Junr.  Engr.,  mnfrs.  elec,  motors  &  transformers.  I  yr. 
Sales  Engr.,  distributors  elec,  m  cy.  Has  just  com¬ 
pleted  post-grad.  Dip.  course  in  Industl.  Admin,  at 
U.K.  Technical  College.  Seeks  post  in  ELEC. 
M  CY.  CABLES  OR  SWITCHGEAR  &  CONTROL 
GEAR  FIELDS.  U.K. 


Ref.  B.589.  Indian.  Male.  Single.  Age  32.  At 
present  Resident  U.K.  B.Sc.(lndia).  B.Pharm. 
(London),  M.P.S.  3  yrs.  Apprentice  Chemist/ 
Chemist,  pharm.  &  biological  medicines  mnfr. 
6  mnths.  Chemist,  retail  pharmacy.  At  present 
Chemist,  pharmaceutical  &  cosmetic  mnfr.  ^eks 
ptist  as  CHEMIST.  India. 


Ref.  B.S90.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  28. 
H.N.C.(Mech.Eng.).  5  yrs.  Apprentice,  oil  refinery. 
6  mnths.  Assembler,  generator  instlln.  2  yrs.  Bench 
Fitter,  window  mnfrs.  4  yrs.  Senr.  D  man,  aircraft 
mnfr.  At  present  Mech.  D  man,  chem.  plant  con¬ 
structors.  Seeks  post  as  MECH.  D  MAN  OR 
JUNR.  ENGR.  Hemel  Hempstead  area.  £1,100  p.a. 


Ref.  B.S9I.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  46. 
B.Sc.  (Chem.  &  Maths.),  M.fnst.F.  5  yrs.  Research 
work,  synthetic  fibres.  I  yr.  Plant  Manager,  pigments. 
9  yrs.  Chief  Chemist,  coke  ovens.  I  j  yrs.  Asst. 
Manager,  chem.  engrs.  At  present  Tech.  Sales 
Engr.,  chem.  engrs.  Wide  exper.  preparation  of 
tenders,  negotiations  &  genl.  supervision  of  contracts 
to  completion  &  acceptance,  pilot  plant  work, 
exp»>rt  work  for  overseas  contracts.  Seeks  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  APPOINTMENT.  £2..V)0  p.a. 
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Ref.  B.592.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  42. 
B.Sc.  (Z(H)logy  &  Chem.),  M.Sc.  (Entomology). 
6  yrs.  Genl.  lienee  Lecturer.  5  yrs.  Senr.  Research 
Entomologist,  govt,  agric.  research  dept.  2  yrs. 
Directttr,  Agric.  Research,  overseas  govt.  2  yrs. 
Head  of  Section,  insecticide  screening  &  testing. 
I  yr.  Inspector,  pest  survey — stored  fcK>d  products. 
At  present  Head,  Entomological  Survey  Dept., 
growing  &  marketing  of  cotton.  Author  of  many 
published  technical  articles,  reviews  &  reports. 
Seeks  TECHNICAL  ADMIN  RESEARCH  WRIT¬ 
ING  post — insecticide  or  allied  trade.  London  or 
Home  Counties.  £1,000  p.a.  approx. 

Ref.  B.593,  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  50. 
S.M.Soc.E.  6  mnths.  Tech.  Investigation,  cocoa  & 
rubber  importers,  tj  yrs.  Senr.  ^oduce  Officer, 

1  c  pest  control  unit.  101  yrs.  Senr.  Cocoa  Officer, 
dept,  of  agric.  I  yr.  Engr.  i/c  Plant,  coast  erosion 
project.  At  present  (Titcoa  Officer  Agronomist, 
dept,  of  agric.  Seeks  PEST  CONTROL  OR  TECH. 
REPRESENTATIVE  PO.ST  IN  U.K.  or  PLANTING 
OR  PLANTATION  ADMIN.  PO.ST  in  Malaya, 
Samoa,  Br.  Stilomons,  N.  Borneo,  New  Guinea. 
£1,2.50  p.a. 

Ref.  R.594.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  36. 
B.Sc.  (Physics),  A. Inst. P.  At  present  Group  Leader, 
electronic  components,  mnfr.  radar  equipt.  Exper. 
responsibility  for  R.  &  D.,  prod.,  budget  control  & 
sales  liaison.  Seeks  post  as  DEVPT.  OR  PROD. 
MANAGER  INDl  STL.  CONSULTANT  CHIEF 
ENGR.  London.  £2,000  p.a. 

Rof.  B.S9S.  Nigerian.  Male.  Single.  Age  25. 
Resident  U.K.  Awaiting  O.N.C.  (Civil  Fng.)  result. 

2  yrs.  Trainee  Designer  Detailer,  civil  engg.  ^eks 
CIVIL  ENGG.  POST  with  day  release  for  H.N.C. 
course.  London.  £560  p.a.  min. 

Ref.  B.S96.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  49. 
M.I.E.E.,  M.B.I.M.  2  yrs.  Engr.,  elec,  components. 
I  yr.  Engr.,  TV  devpt.  8  yrs.  Works  Manager,  elec, 
components.  4  yrs.  Devpt.  Manager,  elec.  comp<>- 
nents.  8  yrs.  Director  &  Genl.  Manager,  radio 
components.  At  pre.sent  Works  Manager,  elec.  & 
radio  components.  Wide  business  exper.  Seeks 
p»)st  as  GENL.  MANAGER.  London.  £3,000  p.a. 

Ref.  B.597.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  38.  Inter. 
B.Sc.  2  yrs.  Lab.  Asst.,  govt.  dept.  2  yrs.  Asst. 
Chief  Chemist,  tarmac,  asphalt  &  bitumen  proces¬ 
sors.  7  yrs.  Chief  Chemist,  bitumen  pritcessttrs.  At 
present  Industrial  Tech.  Representative,  suppliers 
to  motor  industry.  Go<k1  knowledge  motor  industry 
methods  &  personnel.  Seeks  post  as  TECHNICAL 
REPRESENTATIVE.  £1,600  p.a. 

Ref.  B.598.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  20.  O.N.C. 
(Chem.).  At  present  Asst.  Works  Chemist,  mnfrs. 
of  natural  &  synthetic  rubber  &  plastic  compositions. 
Seeks  post  as  R.  &  D.  CHEMIST,  with  day  release 
for  H.N.C.  course.  London.  £625  p.a. 

Ref.  B.599.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  41. 
M. Inst. Ex. E.  10  yrs.  Apprentice/Toolmaker,  incl. 
Jig  Boring  &  Jig  &  Tool  Inspection.  1 1  yrs.  Jig  & 
Tool  D/man,  hoisery  m  c  mnfr.  31  yrs.  Jig  &  Tool 
Designer,  aircraft  &  industl.  instruments.  2  yrs. 
Chief  Tool  Designer  &  Planning  Engr.,  govt,  con¬ 
tract  work.  I  yr.  Chief  Mech.  Engr.,  mech.,  elec.  & 
electronics  engrs.  6  yrs.  Senr.  Tool  Designer,  aircraft 
elec.  mnfr.  At  present  Senr.  Prestool  Designer, 
electronic,  elec.,  mech.  &  aircraft  equipt.  Seeks  post 
as  PROD.  ENGR.  TOOLING  ENGR.  London  area. 
£1.500  p.a.  approx. 

Ref.  B.  600.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  41.  Dr. 
Phil.  (Chem.,  Physics,  Zimlogy),  A.M.Tech.l. 
(Air  Navigation,  Mathematics).  3  yrs.  Research 
Chemist,  chemicals,  plastics.  4  yrs.  Civil  Servant. 
Foreign  Office.  5  yrs.  Senr.  Technical  Representa¬ 
tive,  chemicals  plastics.  At  present  Tech.  Devpt. 
Executive,  textiles  &  plastics.  Good  experience  coated 
fabrics,  export,  liaisitn  with  ministries.  Fluent 
German.  Seeks  post  as  TECH.  SALES  .MANAGER 
OR  .SIMILAR.  Pref.  London.  £2,2.50  p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.60I.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  36. 
Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  (Physics)  (1st  Class  Hons.).  4  yrs. 
Demonstration  &  Research  work,  university.  9  yrs. 
Industl.  exper.  includes  Physicist  &  Devpt.  D  O, 
mech.  engg.  &  at  present  i  c  R.  &  D.  &  Prinl., 
electrical  compt^nents.  Exper.  budget  control,  sales 
&  client  liaison,  &  some  exper.  nuclear  &  vacuum 
physics  techology.  Holds  several  patents.  Seeks 
post  as  SCIENTIFIC  ADMINISTRATION  EXECU¬ 
TIVE.  Central  or  N.  London  or  N.W.  Home 
Counties.  £2,0(X)  p.a.  approx. 

Ref.  B.602.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  47.  B.Sc. 
(Chem..  subsid.  Physics),  A.R.I.C.,  C.  &  G.  Paint 
Technology  (Advanced).  9  mnths  Lab.  Asst.,  paint 
&  varnish  mnfr.  II  yrs.  Student  Asst.,  elec,  equipt. 
mnfr.  81  yrs.  Analytical  Chemist,  photographic- 
goods  mnfr.  51  yrs.  Chemist-  -genl.  analytical  & 
polymer  research, — paint  &  varnish  mnfr.  6  yrs.  Ex¬ 
perimental  Officer,  standard  solutions  &  paint  test¬ 
ing.  At  present  Analytical  Chemist,  paint  &  varnish 
mnfr.  Seeks  post  as  CHEMIST--genl.  analytical  or 
resin  research.  S.W.  Lancashire  pref.  but  Yorkshire 
or  Midlands  considered.  £850  p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.603.  Nigerian.  Male.  Married.  Age  29 
RESIDENT  U.K.  H.N.C.  (Bldg.).  5  yrs.  Survey 
Asst.,  land  surveyors.  21  yrs.  D  man  Designer, 
structural  engr.  At  present  D  man,  RCC  engrs. 
Studying  for  H.N.C.  (Structures),  ^eks  ENGG. 
Sl^RVEYING  post.  London.  £15  per  week. 


Ref.  B.604.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  27.  B.Sc. 
(Mech.  Eng.),  G.M.I.Mech.E.  2  yrs.  Grad.  Appren¬ 
tice,  precision  electro-mech.  engrs.  At  present 
Project  Engr.,  Works  Services  organisation  of  govt, 
dept.,  covering  mech.  &  elec,  aspects  of  plant  & 
housing.  Seeks  post  as  PROJECT  ENGR.  OR 
TECH.  SALES  ENGR.  London  area,  Gotland, 
Scandinavia.  £1,200  p.a. 

Ref.  B.60S.  British.  Male.  Single.  Age  22.  O.N.C. 
(Physics).  Apprenticeship  &  at  present  Engr..  elec, 
instruments  &  process  controls.  Seeks  post  as 
ENGR..  W ITH  DAY  RELEASE  for  H.N.C.  course. 
London.  £800  p.a. 

Ref.  B.606.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  31. 
Grad.  I.E.E.  6  yrs.  Student  Apprentice,  steam  engrs. 
I  yr.  Sea-going  engr.,  ship  owner.  71  yrs.  Control 
Engr.  Asst.  Charge  Engr.  Test  &  Ef^-iency  Engr,, 
steam  engrs.  At  present  Performance  Engr.,  elec¬ 
tricity  generation.  Knowledge  boilers,  turbines  & 
condensers.  Seeks  post  as  TEST  ENGR.  (pref. 
mech.  engg.).  Norfolk  or  E.  Anglia.  £1.000  £1.200 
p.a. 


Ref.  B.607.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  24. 
H.N.C.  (Chem.),  A.P.I.  2  yrs.  Lab.  Asst.,  dyestuffs 
mnfrs.  4  yrs.  Student  Chemist  Chemist,  motor 
mnfrs.  At  present  Non  Metals  Chemist,  motor 
mnfrs.  Seeks  post  as  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOCJIST 
— pref.  in  a  Tech.  Service  Dept.,  with  prospects  of 
Tech.  Service  Representation.  England— pref. 

N.  £1,000  p.a. 


Ref.  B.609.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  27.  31  yrs. 
Apprentice,  elec./light  engg.  6  yrs.  Plastic  Moulder, 
&  at  present  Asst.  Prod.  Manager,  mnfrs.  plastics 
(glass  fibre).  Has  completed  company  management 
course  &  Istyr.  B.I.M.  Seeks  post  as  ASST.  WORKS 
MANAGER  ASST.  PROD.  MANAGER.  U.K. 
pref.  but  overseas  considered.  £1,200  p.a.  approx. 


Ref.  B.6IL  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  28. 
6  yrs.  Fitter,  refractory  brick  mnfrs.  3  yrs.  Fitter, 
steel  mnfrs.  6  mnths.  Salesman,  washing  m  cs. 
I  yr.  Mechanic,  garage.  At  present  Sales  Representa¬ 
tive.  agric.  &  horticultural  engrs.  Seeks  post  as 
REPRESENTATIVE — pref.  with  engg.  or  motor 
firm.  U.K. — pref.  S.  Yorkshire  or  Lancs,  or  Derby¬ 
shire.  £650  p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.6I2.  Indian.  Male.  Single.  Age  28.  RESI¬ 
DENT  U.K.  B.Sc.  (Chem.  &  Physics).  Textile  Cert. 
31  yrs.  i/c  automatic  looms,  Indian  dyeing  concern. 
I  yr.  Chemist,  gypsum,  lime  &  alabastine  company 
in  Canada.  Has  just  completed  I  yr.  Grad.  Course 
in  Polymer  chemistry,  U.K.  Seeks  post  as  CHEM. 
ENGR. — rubber  synthetic  rubber.  England.  £800 
p.a.  approx. 


Ref.  B.18S.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  42. 
F.C.S..  M.S.R..  A.R.S.H..  M.S.M.A.,  A.I.Inf.Sc. 
3  yrs.  Deputy  Asst.  Sales  Manager/Sales  Manager, 
Pharmaceuticals.  I  yr.  P.A.  to  Medical  Director, 
pharmaceuticals.  4  yrs.  Representative/Senr. 
Reprensentative,  pharmaceuticals.  At  present  Sales 
Manager,  Information  Officer,  pharmaceuticals  k 
organic  chemicals.  Seeks  post  as  SALES  MANAGER 
London.  £2,000  p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.438.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  40.  B.Sc. 
(Hons.)  Eng.,  A. M.I.E.E.  3  yrs.  Design  Engr., 
carrier  equipt.  At  present  Senr.  Project  Engr., 
telecommunication  equipt.,  responsible  for  projects 
from  inception  to  first  field  installation.  Consid. 
exper.  liaison  with  equipt.  &  cable  factories,  sales 
&  instlln.  organisation,  control  &  guidance  of  staff. 
SEEKS  POST,  not  necessarily  in  carrier  wurking 
or  design,  MAKING  USE  OF  PRACTICAL 
RATHER  THAN  THEORETICAL  ABILITY. 
£2,250  p.a.  min. 


Ref.  B.446.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  .36. 
Inter.B.Sc.  Chem.,  Applied  Maths.  C.  &  G.  Leather 
mnfr.  &  dyeing  certs.  At  present  Experimental 
Officer  Dyestuff  Technologist  in  Tech.  Service 
Dept,  of  dyestuffs  concern.  Consid.  exper.  leather 
&  fur  dyes,  use  of  pigments  in  paints  &  printing 
inks,  evaluation  of  new  products  &  competitive 
materials,  technical  liaison.  G(X>d  knowledge  electro¬ 
nics.  Seeks  SUITABLE  APPOINTMENT  (NOT 
LEATHER  TRADE)  in  non-city  area  of  N.  England. 
Scotland  or  N.  Ireland.  £970  p.a.  but  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  more  important  than  salary. 


Ref.  B..380.  British.  Male.  Married.  Age  35. 
B.Sc.  (Forestry).  14  yrs.  Forest  Officer,  forestry — 
govt.  At  present  Personnel  Officer— govt. — Ministry 
H.Q.  Administration.  Practical  knowledge  &  keen 
interest  in  agriculture.  Seeks  FORESTRY  OR 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  WORK.  U.K. 
— Scotland  pref.  £1,500  p.a.  min. 
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handling 

methods 


The  design  of  Ashworth  Ross 
scales  keeps  pace  with  current 
advances  in  materials  handling. 

This  overhead  lever  scale, 
installed  at  Peak  Frean  &  Co.  Ltd., 
is  for  handling  Tote  Bins. 

The  filled  bin  is  lowered  on  to 
a  tilt  unit  perrpanently  fixed 
to  the  scale  platform  and  the 
gross  weight  is  taken ;  by  zeroing 
the  rotating  "subtract"  chart 
with  the  scale  pointer, 
the  exact  amount  of 
material  withdrawn  by  the  screw 
conveyor  is  shown  on  the 
inner  chart. 


If  your  plant  calls  for 
advanced  weighing 
equipment  —  call  in 
Ashworth  Ross, 
designers  and  makers 
of  every  type  of 
industrial  scale  and 
weighbridge. 


SCOUT  HILL  •  DEWSBURY  •  TEL:  1760 

Sales  and  Service  offices  at ; 

LONDON  •  MANCHESTER  •  SHEFFIELD  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  NEWPORT  (Mon) 


Manufacture — October,  1961 


Our  Refineries  produce  a  wide  range  of  the  highest  quality  Glucose — both  Liquid  and 
Powdered — for  the  food  and  beverage  industries. 

Our  Technical  Advisory  Service  is  freely  available  to  deal  with  problems  on  the  use  of 
Glucose,  Sugars,  and  Starches,  and  is  ready  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  Bulk 
Installations. 

% 

CERELOSE 

brand 

POWDERED  GLUCOSE 

GLOBE 

brand 

LIQUID  G  L  U  COS  E 

REX 

brand 

LIQUID  GLUCOSE 

Brown  &  Poison  Ltd 

CARAMEL  .  INVERTS  .  SYRUPS  •  “ELO-SWEET”  LIQUID  SUGAR 
WELLINGTON  HOUSE  •  125/130  STRAND  •  LONDON  •  W.C.2 
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